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he best time 


to fight gum troubles is 
BEFORE THEY START 
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Ricut in your own circleof friends you can 
point out men and women who have suffered 
—in health and in appearance—through the 
ravages of these modern gum afflictions. 


And if you ask these people about their ex- 
perience, perhaps the first thing they will tell 
you is how stubborn, how difficult to deal with 
these troubles are, once they gain a foothold. 


Yet it is encouraging to know that serious 
gum disorders, hard as they are to cure, are 
often quite easy to prevent. And the method 
dentists recommend is both simple in its per- 
formance and effective in its results. 
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It is our diet that undermines the health of our 
gums. Our food, dentists point out, is too soft, 
too quickly eaten. 


We buy white, refined flours, we order tender 
cuts of meat. We cook our vegetables until 
they almost fall apart, and cover 
them with creamy sauces. The 
roughage and the fibre have de- 
parted from our food. The act 
of mastication no longer yields 
to our gums the exercise and 


~Modern cooks and chefs provide us 
with soft and creamy food—a delicious diet, 
but a diet that deprives our gums of the 
stimulation and exercise they need to keep 
in health. 


TylOW IPANA and massage help 
.| thousands to ward off the trou- 


massage that keeps the 
fresh, nourishing blood in 
brisk circulation through 
their walls. 

That, very briefly, is why 
gums soften, weaken and 
lose their tone. ‘Pink tooth 
brush,’’ the earliest sign of 
impairment of gum health, 
is often a warning of 
troubles to come. 

















How Ipana and massage 








defeat “pink tooth brush” 


Common sense dictates that the way to pre- 
vent or correct such troubles is to give back to 
the tissues the stimulation thyy lack. Your 
own dentist, if you ask him, will confirm the 
soundness of this reasoning. 

Get him to show you the 
simple technique of this gentle 
frictionizing of the gums, with 
the brush or with the fingers. He 
will explain how it helps to re- 
store the flagging circulation in 
the tissues. And very likely he 
will suggest that you perform 
the massage of your gums as well 
as the regular brushing of your 
teeth with Ipana Tooth Paste. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


For the ziratol content of Ipana gives it the 
power to aid in the toning and strengthening 
of undernourished gums. Known and used for 
years by dentists, ziratol is an antiseptic and 
hemostatic of peculiar benefit to the gums, and 
its presence in Ipana is one of the reasons for 
the professional recommendations that first 
gave Ipana its start. 


Give Ipana a full 30 days’ trial 


You'll find Ipana’s taste a treat to your palate 
—and its power to clean and whiten your teeth 
will delight you. The ten-day tube the coupon 
brings will readily prove these things. 


But the better plan is to start at once with a 
full-size :4e from the nearest drug store. Use 
it faithfully for at least one month, and see how 
your gums improve in tone and in health. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-107,73 West St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial ube Name 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of 








: and mailing. 
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**It eclipses all previous o in 
the field of sound-reproduction."’ 
—REINALD WERRENRATH. 


The music 
you want... 
on demand! 


Be tich, smooth, sympathetic bart- 
tone of Werrenrath .. . the lyric 
tenor of Schipa . . . the sonorous bass 
of Chaliapin . . . these and other 
great voices ate yours to enjoy again 
and again through the medium of the 
Orthophonic Victrola. Precisely as 
you would hear them on the stage. 
For the Orthophonic principle of 
tone-reproduction leaves nothing to 


be desired. The most critical ear con- 
firms its flawless realism. 

It is inconceivable that 'any true 
lover of music would long deny 
himself the sheer joy of Ortho- 
phonic ownership. For here is a 
source of entertainment without 
end... and without surfeit... 
a musical treasure-house for the 
growing child. Unless you have 
heard, with your own ears, you can- 
not imagine the startling difference 
between the old and the new. 
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The New 
Orthophonic 






















The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-three (above) 
is $95, list price. Canadian price on request. 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. “a CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


The Orthophonic Victrola 
is an entirely new creation, 
like nothing in the world—except the 
original performance of the artists 
themselves! It is, in most models, 
electrically operated. You simply play 
... and relax. 





Learn how easy it is to acquire one of these 
incomparable instruments. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration of the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola in your home, where you may judge for 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well as 
its musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $75 to $300, list price. 
The Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list price. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN FAIRIES? 


%&% BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER XX 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 








the games of “Let’s 











MOST certainly if 
I do. Also in Santa 
Claus. 

In the practical, 
materialistic age in 
which we are living 
the two things which 
we must not allow to 
desert us are a sense 
of humor and our im- 
agination. I believe 
we should begin with 
development of a 
child’s imagination by 
reading to it the best 
fairy tales of our 
time. There should 
be crowded into the 
child’s mind all the 
imagery, the fantasy, 
and the whimsicality 
possible. As he grows 
older there will be 
little time for ro- 
mance, sentiment, and 
imagination, and too 
much time for prac- 
tical and material 
business duties. But 
if we can instil into 
the child’s mind some 
imagery or vision, a 
little of it is bound 
to remain with him 
through the _ years 
and it will help him 
over rough spots in 
the road; it will help 
him keep faith with 
his friends; and it 
will help him to re- 
member that the 
daily, monotonous 
grind of work is not 
everything in life. 
Nothing in life must 
be unimportant. We 
speak of trifles and 
little things, and then 
straightway set about 
to prove how impor- 
































Pretend,” and “Make 
Believe.” Sometimes 
a group of children 
pretend they are 
“grown ups”; and 
sometimes a lonely 
little child, who plays 
by herself, is com- 
pelled to people her 
games with imaginary 
folk, and to carry on 
a conversation for all 
of them. 

I was taught that 
the fungi which 
grow on stumps in the 
woods were ballrooms 
where the fairies 
danced at night, and 
I used to decorate 
them with flowers and 
ferns, arrange seats of 
toadstools for the 
guests, and make a 
platform of moss and 
lichens for the fairy 
orchestra. As I did 
these things I pic- 
tured to myself the 
costumes they might 
wear and the dances 
they might do. I 
even asked my mother 
to go with me after 
dark, and many times 
we waited almost 
breathlessly for the 
fairies to arrive, but 
none ever came. Still 
I did not lose faith. 
There were fairies, 
and the only reason 
we did not see them 
was because of the 
presence of human 
beings. 

In the comfortable 
living room where a 
wood fire snapped 
and crackled every 

















evening, the soot 








tant they are. We 














need them for play 
and laughter and 
~ tears. 

When a little child 
comes to you and tells you, as a little 
child once told me, that she has been 
riding through the clouds on the back of 
a huge bird and has seen a lovely city 
with flowers, trees and birds and peopled 
with hundreds of beautiful fairies, you 
must not punish her for telling a lie. It 
is not a lie. The child has only been 
day-dreaming, and you will make a 
serious mistake if you do not allow her 
to dream. 

I once put into a book all the childish tales and 
verses which I made up for the entertainment of my 
little granddaughter. In it I put ail the stories she loved. 
which included one about How the Flowers Were Made. 
I said the world was Old Mother Nature’s house, and 
that she used moss and grass for her carpet, bushes and 
trees for walls, and the sky for her roof; the sun for 
light by day, the moon for her lamp at night, and all the 
stars for candles. Much to my surprise, I received a 
letter from a minister who said I was teaching children 
io believe lies, and that such information and influence 





Tue Curtp Has Oniy Been Day Dreaminc 





was very harmful to childish minds. I simply cannot 
understand a brain that works that way. Personally, I 
am willing for all my little folks to believe that a rain- 
bow is a band of fairies in gaily colored draperies, dancing 
across the sky. It is much more beautiful and under- 
standable than a lengthy explanation of the real phenom- 
enon—there is plenty of time for him to learn what it 
really is. Why fill a childish mind with cold, hard tech- 
nicalities? The practical and material will come all too 


soon—let him dream, imagine and conjure while he may,’ 


and if a little of it stays with him, all the better. 
Among the most delightful games of childhood are 


which burned on the 

back wall of the fire- 

place was not merely 

soot burning, it was 

the Fire-Fairies enjoying their evening 

dance. Have you ever lain flat on your 

back among the clover under a blossom- 

ing apple tree and watched the sky 

through the clouds, the flowers, the birds, 

and the insect life around you? It is 

the best way I know to detach your 

fancies from the busy routine of every- 

day life and allow them to roam whither 

‘they will so that they may return to 

you refreshed and inspired to conquer new worlds. 

I said I believed in Santa Claus. The theme of Christ- 

mas is Divine love, and the spirit of Christmas is Santa 

Claus: When a child loses his faith in Santa Claus, he 

loses half his joy.in Christmas, for Santa Claus means 

love, generosity, laughter and good fellowship, with 
your religious faith, whatever it is, back of it all. 

So let us keep our childhood’s belief in fairies and 

inject all the sentiment possible into the ideas and ideals 

which govern our daily life. We need to keep a bit of 


poetry in our souls, a bit of song in our hearts, and F 


many fairies dancing through our imagination. 
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A Worthy Companion 
to the Finest Cars 


Built to standards of excellence never 
before associated with a low-priced 
car—offering the beauty, distine- 
tion and luxury of bodies by Fisher— 
and providing a type of performance 
hitherto available only in cars costing 
hundreds of dollars more—today’s 


Chevrolet is a worthy companion to the 
most distinguished custom-built cars! 


of General 


Easy to drive and k— amazing] 

comfortable over ith road—tutenasly 
economical—Chevrolet is playing an 
increasingly important part in the mo- 
torization of the American family — 
for never before has an automobile so 
completely met the requirements of 
everybody everywhere — at a price 
so impressively low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division ral Motors Corporation 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 10 






gingham is cloth-of- gold 


OT so long ago we walked up a long flagged 
walk to a pretty little house, lifted the brass 
knocker on the green painted door, and by these 
simple means met a most charming mother. Ac- 
quaintance began by our explaining that we were 
asking the women in her town about laundry soap. 
*“‘Well, you’ve come to a good house to talk 
about soap,’’ Mrs. Barnes* said. “‘I have such 
strenuous children I’m sure my washings are big- 
ger than most women’s. And I’ve tried nearly 
every kind of soap too.”’ 

**And you've never found one that you thought 
was just right?’’ we asked. 

“Indeed I have!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I began to 
use P and G two years ago, and I liked it so much 
that I’ve used only P and G ever since!”’ 

**You see, I have three children,’’ she went on. 
“‘Nancy is eight, Billy’s six, and John is four. 
Nancy has a genius for leading her brothers into 
adventures. Only yesterday I found her up in the 
apple tree being a princess, while John and Billy 
were two armies down below. By supper time the 


*Not her real name, of course. 


The largest-selling soap in the world 


princess and the armies were all as grimy as pos- 
sible. Things like that happen every day, so I’ve 
decided that it’s best to let them enjoy themselves 
and then I wash their clothes with P and G! 

“Luckily, I don’t have to rub half as much as I 
used to—and that’s a wonderful help. And P and 
G doesn’t fade colors either. Just the other day I 
was showing my sister a little lavender gingham 
Uress of Nancy’s that hasn’t faded a bit though it 
has been washed nearly every week for two years.”” 

Fine, quick suds in any kind of water, hard or 
soft—hot or cold! Much less rubbing! Safety for 
colors. Women everywhere are saying things like 
this about P and G. It cleanses quickly and 
rinses quickly. Do you wonder that P and G is 
the largest-selling soap in the world? Don’t you 
think that is should be helping you too? 
FREE—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 common 
stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday 
labor."” Problems like these, together with newest laundry 
methods, ate discussed in a free booklet—‘‘Rescuing Precious 
Hours.” Send a post card to Dept. NM-10, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





P and G became popular because it is 
such a fine soap. It is now the largest- 
selling soap, in the world, so you 
can buy it at a price lower, ounce 
for ounce, than that of other soaps. 
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When apple trees are castles and 
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“Tr’s Harr Inpians Are Brinoinc In Now Insteap 0’ Fur, Because Tue Prices ArE BIGGER” 


The PLAINS of ABRAHAM 


%& BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD Xz 


N a sunny after- 
noon in May, 
1749, a dog, a 


boy, a man and a woman 
had crossed the oak 
opens of Tonteur’s Hill 
and were trailing toward 
the deeper wilderness of 
the French frontier west- 
ward of the Richelieu 
and Lake Champlain— 
the dog first, the boy fol- 
lowing, the man next, 
and the woman last. 

It was a reversal of 
proper form, Tonteur 
had _ growled as_ he 
watched them go. A 
fool’s way of facing a 
savage-infested country 
that had no end. The man should have 
marched at the head of his precious column, 
with his long gun ready and his questing eyes 
alert; the woman next, to watch and guard 
with him—then the boy and the dog, if such 
nuisances were to be tolerated in travel of this 


zuriter. 


An untimely death has brought to a ing. on. 
close the career of this Great American 
But his work—which he him- 
self felt reached its climax in this novel 

—will endure forever. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 





kind, with evening com- 


Tonteur was the one- 
legged warrior seigneur 
from whose grist-mill 
down in the valley the 
four were going home. 
His eyes had followed 
the weman with a sub- 
dued and _ appraising 
hunger in them. Henri 
Bulain was a_ strange 
man, he had thought. He 
might be a little crazy, 
might even be a fool. 
But he was also a very 
lucky husband to possess 
a woman with the sweet 
face and form and the 
divinely chaste heart of 
Catherine, his wife. 

Little Jeems was a fortunate boy to have 
her for a mother. Even the dog was a 
scoundrel for luck. An Indian dog at that. A 
sneaking, good-for-nothing dog. A wreck of a 
dog without a soul, to be fed by her, petted 
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by her, smiled at by her 
—as he had seen her 
smile. 

Tonteur had prodded 
the heel of his wooden 
leg into the soft earth as 
they disappeared. across 
his meadow bottomlands. 
The King of France had 
honored him and he was 
first of the long string of 
heroic fighting barons 
settled along the Riche- 
lieu to hold the English 
and their red barbarians 
back. He was Door- 
Keeper to the waterway 
that led straight to the 
heart of New France. If 
the English came with 
their scalping fiends, the 
Mohawks and Senecas, they 
would have to pass over him 
first of all. No general could 





name of Odd-and-Ends. 
So Tonteur was half 
right in thinking of him 
as a wreck of a dog, but 
in one other thing he was 
wrong. The dog did have 
a soul—a soul which be- 
longed to the Loy, his 
master. That soul had a 
great scar seared upon it 
by hunger and abuse in 
an Indian camp where 
Henri Bulain had found 
him four years before, 
and from which, out of 
pity for a dying creature, 
he had taken him home 
to Jeems. 

Daniel James Bulain 
was the boy’s name, but 
from _ babyhood his 
mother had called him Jeems. 
He was twelve and weighed 
twenty pounds more than his 


be given greater distinction ; dog.  Odd-and-Ends, cailed 
than that. Honor. Wealth. A Odd for short, weighed sixty 
wide domain over which he if the scales in Tonteur’s grist- 
was king. mae ls : mill were right. One would 

And yet Sue Nurturep Tus Hatrep IN have known the dog and the 


He envied Henri Bulain. 


T was mid-afternoon. May- 

time shadows were growing 
longer toward the east. The 
sun was still a mellow glory over the land, a soft and 
golden radiance withdut sting or glare, a lambent sea 
which spread itself in warm pools and streaming veils 
over an earth which seemed to be purring gently with 
peace and joy. 

It was the hour ofjafternoon when birds were singing 
softly. Merning had heard their defiance, a glorious and 
fearless challenge of feathered minstrelsy to all the 
spirits of darkness; but with late afternoon, sunset, eve- 
ning, these same slim-throated songsters found a note of 
gratitude and of prayer in their chastened voices. A 
thrush sang that. way now. A cat-bird’s melody 
joined it. Silver-throated brush-warblers 
piped their subdued hymns in_ the 
thickets. Flowers crushed underfoot. In 
the open spaces they carpeted the earth 
with white and pink and blue. Flowers and 
birds and peace—a golden world filled with 
a declining sun—a smiling heaven of blue 
over the tree-tops—and with them a dog, 

a boy, a man and a woman advancing 
westward. 

Three of these, even the dog, Tonteur 
envied. 

This dog had a name which fitted 
him, Tonteur had P 
thought. For he was 
a wreck of a dog— 
even more of a wreck 
than the splendid seig- 
neur himself—with his 
stub of a shot-off leg and 
a breast that bore sword- 
marks which would have 
killed an ordinary man. 

The dog, first of all, was 
big and bony and gaunt, 
a physical ensemble of 
rough-edged joints and 
craggy muscles-that came 
by nature and not be- 
cause of hunger. He was 
a homely dog, so hope- 
lessly homely that one 
could not help loving him 
at sight. His hair was 
bristly and unkempt. His 
paws were huge. His 
jaws were long and lank 
and his ears were relics 
of many a hard fought 
battle with other beasts of his 
kind. His tail was half gone, 
which left him only a stub to 
wag. He walked with a limp, a 
heavy, never-failing limp which 
seemed to shake his long body 
from end to end, for his left 
fore-paw—like Tonteur’s foot 
—was missing. A _ crooked, 


cheery, inartistic, lovable dog 
to whom the woman—in a 
moment’s visioning of the fit- 
ness of things—had given the 
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boy belonged together even 
had they been in a crowd, for 
if Odd was a battered old war- 
rior, the boy, on the other 
hand, gave every evidence of an 
ambition to achieve a similar physical condition. 
“Why, he’s dressed up like a bold, bad pirate come to 
abduct my little girl and ho’d her for ransom,” Tonteur 
had roared down in the valley, and Jeems’ father had 
joined the baron in his laughter; then, to make the 
thing worse, Tonteur had turned him round and round, 
slowly and appraisingly, with lovely little Marie 
Antoinette looking on, fer dainty nose upturned in 
patrician disdain—and with her detestable cousin from 
the great city of Quebec, Paul Tache, openly leering and 
grimacing at him from behind her back. And this after 
he had prepared himself with painstaking care for Marie 
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Antoinette’s eyes should she happen to see him! That 
was the tragedy of it. He had put on his new doeskin 
suit on this day when they were going to Tonteur’s mill 
for a bag of meal. He carried a gun which was two 
inches longer than himself. A big powder-horn swung 
at his waist, in his belt was a knife, and over his shoul- 
der hung the most treasured of his possessions, a slim 
ash bow and a quiver filled with arrows. He had worn 
his coonskin cap of fur in spite of the warmth of the day 
because it looked better than the lighter one that was 
striped, and in this cap was a long turkey feather. 

Henri Bulain was aching to describe the little scene 
to his wife as soon as Jeems happened to be out of 
hearing. But Henri was always seeing either the bright 
or the funny side of things. That was one reason why 
Catherine had married him and it was why she loved 
him now even more than fifteen years ago, before Jeems 
was born. It was the big and all-embracing reason why 
the whole wide wilderness with its trees and flowers and 
dangers loved Henri Bulain. It was because he loved 
life—loved it in such a vastly inclusive and mysteriously 
trustful way that Louis Edmond Tonteur, the lion- 
hearted baron of the seigneurie, had called him a fool 
for his simplicity, and predicted the day when his scalp 
and those of his wife and boy would adorn the little 
round hoops of the savages. 

From her position behind the dog, the boy and the 
man, Catherine Bulain looked upon her world and her 
possessions with a joyous and unafraid pride. No boy, 
in her opinion, could equal her Jeems, and no man her 
husband. That challenge always lay in her soft, dark 
eyes, rich with sleeping lights because love was there. 
One could see and feel her happiness, and as Tonteur 
secretly built up the fire of his yearning when he was 
alone, so she loved to exult in her own possessions when 
her men-folk were ahead and could not see all that came 
and went in her face. This little desire to hold within 
herself some small and sacred part of her rejoicing was 
because she was English, and not French. That was why 
Daniel James had an English name inherited from her 
father, who had been a New England school-master and 
afterward an agent of the Penns down in Pennsylvania. 
It was on the frontier of that far province that Henri had 
found and married her two years before her father’s 
death.* 

“And for fifteen years you have been growing younger 
and more beautiful,” he was fond of telling 
her. “What a tradegy it will be when I am 
old and bent and you are still a little girl.” 

It was true that Catherine did not look 
her thirty-five years. Her face, as well as 
her eyes, was young with the softness and 
radiant changeableness of girlhood, and 
especially on this Thursday afternoon when 
she walked behind her boy and her husband 
from the Richelieu bottom-lands. Tonteur, 
possibly even more than Henri Bulain, knew 
that Catherine’s adoration of her men-folk 
and of everything that went with them, 
even to the primitive discomforts of the 
wilderness life which had claimed her, was 
built up against a background of something 
more than merely being the mate of a man 
and the mother of a son. Culture and 
learning and broadness 
of vision and thought, 
nurtured in her first by 
a gentle mother, and, 
after her death, devel- 
oped and strengthened 
by a _ school-master 
father, had given to her 
a medium of priceless 
value by which to meas- 
ure happiness. Some- 
times she yearned a little 
for the things outside 
this happiness—dreamed 
of brocades with gold 
embroidery, of butter- 
cup silks and blue satins, 
of white moires and 
dainty Valenciennes, and 
for that reason in Henri’s 
cabin were roguish caps 
>, with pink and lavender 
p. ribbons, and cobwebby 
lace for Catherine’s hair, 
and many simple but 


*Daniel James Adams, 
Catherine’s father, was 
killed in a feud between 
a village of Tuscaroras 
and a rival village of Dela- 
wares, in Pennsylvania, in 
the summer of 1736. 
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“Take THEM WHERE Dancer Does Nor Hane Day Anp Nicut” 


pretty things made by her own clever 
hands. Because of her feminine adroit- 
ness in fashioning beauty and perfection 
out of simple and inexpensive things, 
and also because she was of the spawn 
of the despicable English, Madam Hen- 
riette Tonteur had come to regard her 
with much the same aversion and dis- 
like with which she would have looked upon a cup 
of poison. 

Tonteur knew this and cursed in his honest heart at 
the woman who was his wife, with her coldly patrician 
face, her powdered hair, her jewels and gowns and her 
Platonic ignorance of love—and then-thanked his God 
that little Marie Antoinette was growing less like her 
with each day that passed over her pretty head. For 
Marie Antoinette was tempestuous, like himself, a 
patrician without doubt—but with a warm and ready 
passion to offset that curse, and for this, too, he blessed 
the fortune which in one way had been so unkind to him. 
_ Behind her husband and boy Catherine had been think- 
ing of Tonteur and of his wife, the aristocrat Henriette. 
For a long time she had known that Madam Tonteur 
hated her, but it was not until this afternoon that the 
other discovery had come to her, for in spite of his most 
heroic efforts Tonteur had betrayed himself when sud- 
denly she had caught him looking at her. Catherine had 
seen the shadow of his secret—like a ghost swiftly dis- 
appearing. Up over Tonteur’s Hill she had added many 
twos and twos together, until, in the sure way of a 
woman, she knew what Tonteur was thinking—and did 
not fear nor distrust him for it. 

At the same time her thoughts inspired her with a 
warm appreciation of her own great fortune, for against 
another man’s unhappiness and another woman’s failure 
as a wife she could see more clearly the things for 
which she, in the fulness of her felicity, should offer up 
the devoutest of prayers. The man ahead of her was 
humming a French tune as he carried his hundred pounds 





of whole-corn meal, and one could see that he was 
French in every drop of blood that ran through his 
veins. Catherine loved the spirit of this blood even more 
than she did the English which: was in herself. Just as 
she had become French, so Henri in his heart had be- 
come as wholly English, and never tired of swearing 
that he would not trade one tiny breath of the precious 
life in Catherine’s body for all of his beloved New 
France. From the beginning his influence had been a 
little stronger than his wife’s for while Catherine kept? 
everything that was English alive in her memories, and 
taught her boy in English as well as in French, -and 
sang her English songs and treasured her English books, 
she loved New France as she had never loved the more 
forbidding aspects of her New England home, and she 
loved the warm-hearted and sunny people in it with a 
sympathy and devotion which might have come from 
birth and not adoption. 

Yet Madam Tonteur hated her, and, so far as it was 
in her power, she had planted and nurtured this hatred 
to growth in the heart and mind of her proud little 
daughter, Marie Antoinette, until Tonteur, blind to the 
feline subtlety of a woman in such matters, wondered 
why it was that his girl, whom he worshipped above 
all other things on earth, should so openly display un- 
friendliness and dislike whenever Jeems came to Tonteur 
Manor. 

Of this same thing Jeems had been thinking as he 
walked ahead of his' father. and mother. His mind, at 
present, was busy with the stress of fighting. Mentally, 
and even physically in a way, he was experiencing the 


thrill of sanguinary battle. Half a dozen 
times since beginning the long climb 
over Tonteur’s Hill he had choked and 
beaten Paul Tache, and in every mo- 
ment of these mental triumphs Marie 
Antoinette was looking on with wonder 
and horror as he pitilessly assailed and 
vanquished her handsome young cousin 
from the big city of Quebec.* 

Even in the heat: of: these vivid imaginings, Jeems 
was sick at heart, and it was the shadow of this sickness 
which Odd caught when he looked up into his master’s 
eyes. From the day Jeems had first seen little Marie 
Antoinette, when she was seven. and -he was nine, he had 
dreamed of her and had anticipated. through weeks and 
months the journeys which his father permitted him to 


‘ make with him to Tonteur Manor. On these rare oc- 


casions he had gazed with childish adoration at the lit- 
tle princess of the seigneurie, and had even made her 
presents of flowers and feathers and nuts and maple- 
sugar and queer treasures which he brought from the 
forests. These tokens of his homage had never served 
to build a bridge’ across the abyss which lay between 
them. 

For all his shattered hopes of friendship with Toinette 
he now found an excuse to blame the rich and high- 
toned youth with his green and.crimson plush suits, his 
lace ruffles and gold brocades, his silver-handled sword 
and supercilious, conceited airs. His antagonism was not 
a thing brewed only in his mind, for Paul Tache, who 


‘was the son of a Quebec army officer deep in the in- 
.trigues of the Intendant, was the last straw to break 


down whatever hopes he had possessed of ultimately 
making an impression on the [Turn to page 81] 








*In 1749 the population of Quebec city, metropolis of 
New France, whose weaith and culture and courtly life 
made it at that time. the Versailles of the New World, 
was less than 7000. : 
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shall “Judge Another's Destiny ¢ 
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LL through the 
A long, thought- 
ful journey 
southwards, against 
the monotonous back- 
ground of grey sky, 
green pines, brown 
and white cotton- 
patch and blue corn- 
fields, Laura kept 
seeing, shaken by the 
trains vibration and 
by the varying stress 
of her attention, her 
memories of Rox- 
anne’s face. It was 
such a dear face, wil- 
ful and clear and 
brave. 

Laura Jennifer had 
children of. her own 
but Roxy, the little 
sister, had been her 
first child and for her 
there was a passion 
of tenderness, the 
stronger for its en- 
forced repression. But 
NOW « « « NOW. « 
now .. . the rails 
announced to the 
bright-eyed, tight- 
lipped traveler, that 


- « e PusHeED RoOxANNE ASIDE 


love must have its way. The limit had been reached. 
Roxy was to be saved from her dear self. And that meant, 
Roxy was to be saved from her husband. 

Roxy’s last letter was in Laura’s purse and to that 
letter she. kept returning not for any reinforcement of 
her courage, but as a soldier, impatient for action, re- 
turns again and again to the furbishing of his best tool. 
In this letter Roxy had actually, at last, almost admitted 
both her misery and her defeat. She confessed the loss 
of hope: Ted would never be any different, her own life 
would never be any easier. This letter was the signal for 
which her sister’s love had waited patiently during the 
seven years. Roxy had been twenty-one, Roxy was now 
twenty-eight . . . a long time, truly, for an experiment 
in living. During the last four years, the sisters had not 
even seen each other, Laura had received no encourage- 
ment to visit Ted’s home, and Roxy had been too poor 
to travel and too proud to accept the price of travel 
from Sam Jennifer’s wife. 

After the train had passed Raleigh, the air grew softer, 
warmer. Spring, as yet not even imagined in Laura’s 
New England home, had here spread trays of misty 
dogwood blossom along the forest’s edges and lit the 
rose of laurel on banks and slopes and when she reached 
Roxy’s lonely little gray station a droning midsummer 
seemed to rest across the fields. 

Near the platform she roused a sleeping negro who 
woke his sleeping horse and, after some patient explana- 
tions, beamed upon her, extrayagantly enlightened as to 
her destination. 

“Mis’ James! Why, sho-ly, Miss, sho-ly. She ’way 
out in Mass’ Brandon’s ole stable cabin, yessa.” He 
chuckled. 
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Out there in an old stable cabin . . . Roxy! who had 
written long ago and with such enthusiasm about the 
“little house for really no rent at all and with such a 
beautiful view and the privilege of Major Brandon’s 
library at the big house for Ted . . .” 

After she had rolled a sandy, soft-hoofed mile, “What 
sort of place is it?” Laura rather hoarsely questioned, 
hoping for a second mental picture that would soften the 
harshness of her first. 

“ | . . Sho, that ain’t no house’m. Not ’splicityly. She 
kep’ on huh feet ’mos’ entirely by Mis’ James’ own 
hand, I reckon, nowadays. Maughty fine lady, maughty 
hearty, wuk like fiv’ ladies . . . yes’m.” 

“And what does her husband do?” 

A soft soliloquizing chuckle broke. ground for the 
man’s softer speech. “Wha . . . Ah don’ hardly know 
what tha’ gen’man do fuh hisself. Mornin’ he lay abed. 
She fetch him up hees breakfus’ on a tray. Mos’ times, 
aftehnoons, evenin’s he walk. Some days she go wif him. 
He lak de woods, same’s a squirrel or a ‘possum. Sho. 


i 
| 


He whustle to de birds and de birds come sing and set 
clost. He maughty sad’ young gen’man less’n he talkin’ to 


de birds . . . but Mis’ James, she cheerful all times. She 
hev somep’n say to de cuhlud and to de white.” - 


“Does she . . . does she seem well . . 
health, . .?” 

“Wa-al, Mis’, I don’ know. Purty perky but thin... 
awful thin, Mis’ James. And ah don’ know her age but 
she don’ look so young as youdo. . .” 

And Roxy was five years younger. Roxy was only 
twenty-eight. 

Laura fell silent, regretting her questions which had 


. in good 


served only to pinch her heart. 

“Set me .down just before we get to Mrs. James’ 
gate, please,” she commanded, “I—I want to surprise 
Mrs. James. And, will you come back for me by noon 
tomorrow? Just put down my bag here . . . under the 
bush. Mr. James can get it later.” 

“He don’ do no totin’, ma’am. Likely Mis’ James, 
she’ll come an’. . .” 

“O . . . just leave it. I see the house . 
vaber 

It was a hovel, smothered between great magnolia 
trees. Up to its hearthstone Laura went, her suspenseful 
heart at labor, and for a minute stood there at the open 
door, so long unpainted. Through one door open at her 
left, Laura saw a kitchen, neat but without any modern 
aids to labor; beyond, there seemed to be a living-room 
with an iron stove, turkey-red cushions, peeling wall- 
paper and blossoms in a bowl. Wood-smoke, pine air and 
cleanliness made the ‘place sweet. There were no bells, 
no bulbs, no steam-heaters. The house would be lit by 


. the 


Jamps and candles, heated 
by the wood that must be 
“toted” in, and watered, no 
doubt, as primitively by 
means of buckets -carried 
from a well. 

Laura fought down an in- 
surrection of sudden long- 
withheld tears, swallowed 
the futile heat of anger, 
drew up tightly the harder 
forces of her will, and 
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coolly, quietly called, “Is anyone at home?” 

The cabin shook all over with a light step above and 
down the stairwell came Roxy’s singing voice. 

“Ts that you, Mis’ Raft, with the egg bill? Couldn’t 
wait until next week... ?” 

“Roxanne!” 

Just a moment’s pause and then the rushing figure. 

“Laura ... . my lovel” 

She was small to the grip of hungry arms, small and 
terribly thin, but her pride still resisted the extreme of 
Laura’s tenderness. Letting her go at that hint of protest, 
Laura looked at her. She wore a faded gingham dress, 
no stockings, a pair of “sneakers.” She had cut short her 
ruddy hair. .The face was tired and faintly lined but 
brown as pine-cones and bright with young eyes and the 
remembered smile. 

“What a dear surprise, Laura honey. I can arrange a 
cot for you. Ted’s upstairs at work. He studies hard.” 

Roxy, red-brown, drew Laura quickly along the hall. 

“Come out to the bench,” she said. “We'll sit outside 


es 


there and talk. Ted and I 
own the west.” 

She kicked open the sag- 
ging back door and there, 
in sober truth, lay all the 
land of sunset. Across un- 
broken pine country, misted 
with blossoms, floating lairs 
of white, Laura looked to a 
larger sky, it seemed to her, 
than she had seen even at 
the edges of the sea. A 
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mocking-bird called—“Sweet ... sweet .. . you pretty 
giri, come quick,” so close, so clear, that it was beauti- 
fully laughable. Away off a cardinal began to kiss the 
air, three times, a pause—three times again. 

Roxy sat down on the flagging—Laura guessed it was 
her habit to sit down whenever the blessed opportunity 
was given—put an arm about Laura’s knees and laid her 
head caressingly against the traveler’s skirt. 

“TIsn’t it love-ly?” 

Laura waited. “Your letter brought me, darling.” 

“The blue one?” 

“Yes. The blue one.” 

“Well, I’m glad it brought you, Lolly, but . . . I’m 
ashamed of it. That letter wasn’t . . . all truth, you 
know.” 

Laura refrained from argument. She wouldn’t waste 
fire. The time would come later, soon enough, when she 
would overwhelm the tired will of that letter-writer and 
sweep it irresistibly up in the current of her own. Rox- 
anne must be made simply to see herself, her house, her 
life, her man . . . man! God save the mark! . . . She 
must be made to jook away from that big quiet west 
into the grim.and gray interior which might one day, 
quite literally as well as figuratively, collapse upon her 
poor weary little head. It felt weary, resting there: 
Laura took off her glove to stroke it. 

“This forest, when it rains, must . . 

“It smells like all the cedars of Lebanon, or do I 
mean the perfumes of Araby? How lovely you look, 
Laura.” 

There was a little wistfulness in this. 

“You're lovelier,” said Laura swiftly, “but you don’t 
look rested.” 

“Does anyone look rested at six o’clock of a Spring 
evening? Wait until I’ve washed and brushed and 
changed and . . . cooked the supper.” She laughed in 
her own sudden pleasant fashion. “You'll help me get it, 
Lolly. That'll be fun. I'll do you up in a bungalow apron. 
But, Laura, what a tiny bag you’ve brought!” 

“I’m not staying long.” She paused, then added, lift- 
ing her voice. above a mocking-bird’s in the holly bush 
beside her, “I’m taking you North with me tomorrow.” 


”? 


Roxanne looked. After a moment she looked away. 

“Because,” her voice was low, “of what I said in my 
letter, Lolly?” 

“Partly that. I have so much to tell you, dear, to ex- 
plain toyou... 
first.” 

“Let’s don’t. Let’s walk out along the lane and I'll 
try . . . I'll try to listen to everything you want to tell 
me, dear, about myself. You’re not too tired?” 

Laura ‘laughed. “Don’t you remember that I’m never 
tired? But you?” 

“Ted and I walk for miles and miles.” 

It was the stillest walking, walking of ghosts. Their 
feet made no sound on sand and pine needles. The wind- 
less air made no sound through the trees. Blue dusk 
stretched its fingers among the sooty trunks. Blossoms 
began to be whiter than paint or foam. The mocking- 
bird and cardinal were voiceless. Away off, very far 
away toward moonrise, the whippoor-will shouted, sud- 
den and soft. 

And Laura had said nothing, not a word. .Roxanne 
rested a hand on her arm and they walked at their ease 
in the manner of sisters, schoolgirls. 

“Roxanne, you will have to leave him. Don’t you 
know that?” 

There was no answer. The whippoor-will was s sudden 
again with soft, brief chastisement. 

“You admitted in your letter that Ted’s ‘cdse was 
hopeless, that at last you realized that he would never 


even try to make a home, a living for you, that, for all . 


the rest of your life, as long as it lasted, you would have 
to be his nurse, always as nearly penniless as you are 
now, living on the grudging charity of his stepfather; 
and always as worried, as depressed. You told me that 
for the most part Ted was melancholy and very often 
he was almost violent, that sometimes you had been 
afraid. You told me that you were often abysmally 
alone since he was not the usual helpmate, but an ab- 
normal sort of child to be cared for, humored, spared...” 

“Ves,” murmured Roxanne, “that’s all true . . . but 
not all the truth. . .” 

“Now, while you’re slaving and suffering, here am I 


about yourself. Let’s take the bag in ‘ 


% 
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with my hands on fire to help you. How do you expect 
me to bear it, dear? There’s my home open, there’s a 
sunny bedroom for you to sleep in, a maid to bring you 
your breakfast, ease and time for sh music, the de- 
velopment of your own great gift. Ted . 

“Ted is a poet. 

“Who can’t or won’t write poetry.” 

“He wants to. . . so.’ 

“Exactly. And because he can’t and because he isn’t 
man enough to accept failure, to renounce that one futile 
ambition... 

“Passion, Laura.” 

“Passion, then. I dare say he calls it that. . . 

“He has written . . . a sort of broken, sad music . 
like that bird’s . - . So different from what the other 
birds can say.” 

“So different that the world will never want to listen 
to it, Roxy. There’s no real music worth the making, is 
there . . . unless there can be an ear to listen to it?” 

“Mine,” said Roxy. “I’m listening to him. And per- 
haps,” she dropped her voice, ‘“God’s.” 

“And that ‘perhaps’ is worth the sacrifice of all your 
life?” 

No answer. It was very dark in the narrow lane 
heavily sweet with unseen flowerings. Roxanne turned, 
drawing Laura with her. 

“And what about your own real gift, Roxanne,” went 
on the sister as they moved slowly homeward, “your 
music? And the world would listen to that! You have a 
career waiting for you, an independence, perhaps a for- 
tune, if this—obsession—gave you time or strength . . . 
Dearest,” she caught the younger woman between her 
hands, “I’m not going to let you go on with this madness. 
I’m going to save you. If you will follow me—my plan 
for you—just for six months, your life would be happy, 
prosperous, safe.” 

OG o's‘ Rear 

“Ts he happy, prosperous, safe? No life has ever been 
helped by such insane sacrifice of other lives. You've 
helped to ruin him, Roxanne, indeed you have!” 

“ABU. oe WHO 5.5 18 . he?” Her voice followed 
a faint trail into some unknown [Turn to page 66} 
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T was a handsome, substantial building, one of the 
best in town, framed in well-placed shrubbery and 
trees. Carved over the door were the words (which 

per have made my grandmother stare) ““Women’s City 
Club.” 

“How long have you had it?” I asked my guide, as 
we walked up the flower-bordered path. 

“Seventeen years last January,” she answered with the 
careless certainty a mother has about the age of a child. 

We paused under the marble-pillared portico, and 1 
caught a glimpse through the open door of a beautifully 
proportioned room with a polished floor; admirable 
furniture and not too much of it, and vivid paintings on. 
the walls. Above us rose three stories of brick wall, 
pierced by many large windows. 

“Goodness gracious!” I murmured, astonished by the 
mere material dimensions of the enterprise, “where did 
you ever get money enough to build it? Borrow it? Or 
did some wealthy person give it outright?” (I had just 
been shown the beautiful Carnegie Library of the Mid- 
dle-Western city.) 

“Neither,” answered my guide, leading the way over 
a discreetly colored Persian rug to the desk where the 
“visitors’ register” stood. “Neither. We raised tho money 
ourselves, every jenny of it. And on the opening night 
when we gave our house-warming party, we didn’t owe 
a cent.” 

I was silent, considering this and many other things 
in the-past which had gone to the making of it, for I am 
old enough to remember very well the days when 
Women’s Study Clubs were new things in this country. 

It seemed to me as I sat in that completely function- 
ing Women’s Club that perhaps the impulse towards 
spontaneous self-education which it represented was not 
so new as some of its latest sponsors [Turn to page 05] 
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sitting up with a deli- 








E only important 
society in existence 
today is the E.C.F. 


—the Eclectic but Com- 
prehensive Fraternity for 
the Perpetuation of 
Gratitude toward Les- 
ser Lights. Its founders 
were William Lemming, 
of Lemming & Orton, 
print sellers; Alexander 
Hay McKnight, of Ellis 
& McKnight, provision 
merchants; Robert 
Keede, M. R. C. P., 
physician, surgeon, and 
accoucheur; Lewis Hol- 
royd Burges, tubacconist 
and cigar importer—all 
of the South Eastern 
postal districts—and its 
zealous, hardworking but 
unappreciated Secretary. 
The meetings are usually 
at Mr. Lemming’s little 
place in Berkshire, where 
he raises pigs. 

I had been out of 
England for awhile, 
missing several of our 
dinners, but was able to 
attend a summer one 
with none present except 
ourselves, several red 
mullets in paper; a few 
green peas and ducklings 
an arrangement of 











cate lady Berkshire) 
discovered, on a wet Sun- 
day dawn, in October, 
the body of a village girl 
called Ellen Marsh, lying 
on the bank of a deep 
cutting where the road 
from the village runs 
into the London Road. 
Ellen, it seemed, had 
many friends with whom 
she used to make eve- 
ning appointments, and 
Channet’s Ash, as the 
cross-roads were called, 
from the big ash that 
overhung them, was one 
of her well-known try- 
sting-places. The body 
lay face down at the 
highest point of a slop- 
ing foot-path which the 
village children had trod- 
den out up the bank, and 
just where that path 
turned the corner under 
Channet’s Ash and 
dropped into the London 
Road. The pig-man 
roused the village con- 
stable, an ex-soldier 
called Nicol, who picked 
up, close to the corpse, 
a narrow-bladed fern- 
trowel, its handle 
wrapped with twine. 


























There were no signs of 





cockscombs with olives, 
and capers as large as 
cherries; strawberries and 
cream; some 1903 Cha- 
teau la Tour; and that locked cabinet of 

cigars’ to which only Burges has the key. 

It was at the hour when men most gracefully 
curvet abroad on their hobbies, and after 
McKnight had been complaining of sys- 
tematic pilfering in his three big shops, that 
Burges told us how an illustrious English 
astrologer called Lilly, had once erected a 
horoscope to discover the whereabouts of a 
parcel of stolen fish. The stars led him straight 
to it and the thief and, incidentally, into a breeze with a 
lady over “seven Portugal onions,” also gone adrift but 
not included in the periscope. Then, we wondered why 
detective-story writers so seldom use astrology to help 
out the local Sherlock Holmes; how many illegitimate 
children that great original had begotten in magazine 
form; and so drifted on to murder at large. Keede, 
whose profession gives him advantages, illustrated the 
subject. 

“I wish I could ever do a decent: detective-story,” I 
sai2-at last. “I*never get further than the corpse.” 

“Corpses are foul things,” Lemming mused aloud. “I 
wonder what sort of a corpse I shall make.” 

“You'll never know,” the gentle, silver-haired Burges 
replied. “You won’t even know you're dead till you 
look in the glass and see there’s no reflection. An old 
woman told me that once at Barnet Horse Fair—and I 
couldn’t have been more than seven at the time, either.” 

We were quiet for a few minutes while the Altar of 
the Lesser Lights, which is also our cigar-lighter, came 
into use. The single burner atop representing gratitude 
toward Lesser Lights in general was, of course, lit. 
Whenever gratitude toward a Lesser Light is put for- 


Tue Pic-Man Rovusep Tue Vittace ConstaBie, AN 
Ex-So.piEr, AND ...... THEN WENT Orr To WaKE KEEDE 


ward and proven, one or more of the nine burners round 
the base can be thrown into action by pulling its pretty 
silver draw-chain. 

“What will you do for me,” said Keede, “if I give you 
an absolutely true detective yarn?” 

“If I can make anything of it,” I replied, “I’ll finish 
the Millar Gift.” 

This meant the cataloguing of a mass of Masonic 
pamphlets, bequeathed by a Brother to Lodge Faith and 


‘Works 5836 E. C.—a job which Keede and I, being on 


the Library Committee, had shirked for months. 

“°*Promise you won’t doctor it if you use it?” said 
Keede. 

“And for goodness’ sake don’t bring me in any more 
than you can help,” said Lemming. 

No practitioner ever comprehends another practi- 
tioner’s methods; but the promise was given, the bar- 
gain struck; and the tale runs here substantially as it was 
delivered. , 

That past autumn, Lemming’s pig-man (who had been 


a struggle, but it had 

. been raining all night. 

The pig-man then went 

off to wake up Keede, who was spending the 
week-end with Lemming. Keede did not dis- 
turb his host—Mrs. Lemming being ill at the 
time—but he and the policeman com- 
mandeered a builder’s handcart from some 
half-built shops down the London Road; 
wheeled the body to the nearest inn—The 
Cup o’ Grapes—pushed a car out of a lock-up; 
took the shove-halfpenny board from the 
Oddfellows’ Room; and laid the body on it 

till the regular doctor should arrive. 

“He was out,” Keede said, “so I made an examina- 
tion of my own. There was no question of assault. She 
had been dropped by a most scientific little jab, just at 
the base of the skull, by some one who knew his anatomy. 
That was all. Then Nicol, the bobby, asked me if I'd 
care to walk over with him to Jimmy Tigner’s house.” 

“Who was Jimmy Tigner?” one of us asked. 

“Ellen’s latest young man—a believing soul. He was 
assistant at the local tin-smith’s, living with his mother 
in a cottage down the street. It was seven o’clock then. 
Jimmy had to be waked up. He stuck his head out of 
the window and Nicol stood in the garden among the 
cabbages—friendly as all sin—and asked him what he’d 
been doing the night before, because some one had been 
knockin’ Ellen about. Well, there wasn’t much doubt 
what Jimmy’d been up to. He was altogether ‘the 
morning after.’ He began dressing and talking out of 
the window at the same time, and said he’d kill any 
man who touched Ellen.” 

“Hadn’t the policeman cautioned him?” McKnight 
demanded. 


“What for? They’re all friends [Turn to page 118] 
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Srantey Was Prayinc A Fascinatinc Game Or Fox. Sue Knew Betrer THAN To SuRRENDER ee « INSTANTER 


Zo Dominate! To Possess! The Fox Woman 
Mirrors Those Who Ever Take But Cannot Give 


The FOX WOMAN 


2&52 BY NALBRO BARTLEY 3X 


ject in life has been the conquest of 

others. When her father died and left 
her an orphan and penniless she lost the first 
victim of her passion for domination. After 
her bereavement she was sent to boarding 
school by “Tante” Aydelotte and there she 
soon found another man to attach to herself 
in the person of Blair Britton, the affianced 
lover of a girl who was her benefactress and 
friend. For some time she enjoyed the adoration which 
Blair gave her, but it palled at last and we see Stanley 
pointing her ambition towards another goal—Lee Van 
Zile, who in addition to the adulation of a middle-aged 
widower for a young and beautiful girl offers her his 


millions. 
A FAIRY godfather being an appropriate acquisition 
for a Cinderella, the theater cast smiled knowingly 
as Lee Van Zile’s important self, always bearing a flor- 
ist’s box, came to be a familiar figure at the stage door. 
“Hooked,” was the verdict, when Van Zile became a 
week-end visitor in town. Tante had returned to Dale- 
field as the rector’s secretary. 

“He seems a second father, Tante dear,” Stanley felt 
it wise to confide by Easter time. Such a comfort—and 
Blair is so wildly excited about it. I’m sorry for Blair no 
matter what he does or what I am forced into doing— 
but even broadminded you considered our engagement 
more of an experiment than a permanent pledge, now, 
didn’t you? I’m sorry Blair sulked when he saw you—it 
was because of Mr. Van Zile. Being temperamental, per- 
haps, he will always blame me for his having left the 


Free early childhood Stanley’s main ob- 





stage—but that is the way of a man when he makes a 
change and it fails to satisfy. 

“Now tell me something, you fire-brand rector’s sec- 
retary—does Dalefield know that Lee runs down to play 
with me so often? Yes, I call him Lee—and we do play. 
I can’t have secrets from you, Tante. Listen—he loves 
me! Are you shocked or happy? Do years, just ugly 
milestones of years, per se, make a difference? Never to 
me. I’ve always disliked boys—poor Blair will always 
be boyish—and I’ve always understood men; they bring 
out the best in me. I’m afraid I’m beginning to care, 
too—” and so on for several effusive pages. 

All the time Stanley was playing a fascinating game of 
fox. She knew betver than to surrender to Van Zile in- 
stanter—for the ardent old chap had begged her to marry 
him three days after they met. To have caused another 
seven day wonder in eloping with an elderly upstate 
millionaire and abandoning young Britton to heart- 
break and drink would not have given Stanley the self- 
righteous thrill of victory which she meant to obtain. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. WILLIAMS 


She wanted to come into her own, she kept 
explaining to herself—whatever that might 
mean. She wanted to leave the stage and have 
an engraved-cards-and-ten-layer-wedding-cake 
kind of wedding, trunks of trousseau things 
and Tante Aydelotte to act as chaperone and 
maternal substitute; she wanted to be married 
in church, no less. There were stained glass 
windows in the cathedral given in memory of 

; her people and the organ itself had been the 
3ift of her paternal grandfather. She wanted Dalefield to 
welcome her as a future leader of society thus eradicating 
any references to the Van Zile slaughter house or the 
days when she boarded at Mary Dealey’s and walked 
on as a stock company extra. 

Van Zile did not suspect this trend of thought. He was 
occupied with fears lest he be thwarted of his Indian 
summer. 

Left alone, his money and the girth of his waist in- 
creasing, his red brick fortress had seemed a deserted 
barracks, his wife’s possessions, pitiful, scrawny things 
not unlike herself His entire background had been repel- 
lent—so he had closed the brick fortress and gone in 
search of ancestors! Finding worse than none he had 
come back and found Stanley! Eagerness replaced ennui. 
Dutch determination plus his bank account combined to 
make his courtship a career—and to give Stanley cause 
for many happy hours reflection as to what he should do 
once she was Mrs. Van Zile. 

There was the matter of Blair! This bothered Van 
Zile far more than it did Stanley, for the latter, with 
characteristic tenacity, had no intention of relinquishing 
Blair utterly if it was possible to marry a middle-aged 
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millionaire as well. She still wanted to feel that she was 
essential to Blair. He became a dozen times more de- 
sirable as her affair with Van Zile reached’ the stage of 
accepting his ring and of promising him in 4 timid little 
note written on scented paper that she would marry him 
as soon as the Cinderella comedy closed its engagement 
—she might want a wee bit of time to see old friends 
once more as Stanley Ames. 

Van Zile agreed. He had estimated Stanley’s alliance 
with this newspaper blackguard, a man about town, as 
he insisted upon his being, as an unfair trick played 
upon a beautiful, helpless girl. With difficulty he had 
been restrained from telling Blair that there was a 
foreign legion he had better join, or the lonely conti- 
nent of Australia which needed such men ag -he to bring 
it into prominence—and to assist him to either destina- 
tion with money or forcible ejectment. 

“I know best how to manage poor Blair,” Stanley 
insisted. Not for a moment had she represented her en- 
gagement as other than a protecting armor which she 
had chosen in her present plight. She had been lonely 
and alone; Biair had been persistent but a gentleman. 
She never actuaiiy considered marriage—it had remained 
something to be dealt with on tomorrow’s morrow.... 

He would have been overcome could he have known 
the workings of Stanley’s mind as she re-arranged her 
chess board. She must make Blair feel that marriage 
must be folly, then she must appear heartbroken, de- 
spairing of continuing with any career—admit her flimsy 
talents to have been exhausted, her health imperiled. Al- ; 
ready he had. a lover’s jealous yet contemptuous sus- 
picions concerning Van Zile. Blair’s sixth sense enabled 
him to read new meanings into his lines, to win a beat 
for his paper five editions out of six and give him a 
morbid, desolate feeling even when he held Stanley in 
his arms, a warning that he was to be discarded and left 


‘ 





to begin once again. 

“Lee is such a 
dear,” Stanley reiter- 
ated when Blair pro- 
tested. “He was 
father’s closest friend,” having satisfactorily magnified 
the slight acquaintance to suit her present needs. “It is 
almost like having father again. I’m afraid I’m finding 
out that I don’t belong in New York—I’m merely up- 


state. I was born to like solid silver that has been in the 
family and family dinner parties and even Sunday 
morning sermons if one has the choice of rector...I 
don’t want to be a gypsy like you—and Donna,” skil- 
fully bringing Donna’s personality into the picture to act 


_as a bit of a backfire. “You two would go caravaning with 
‘-d jug of wine and a book of verse, or be content to die 


at sea and-be buried with the boom of a cannon for a 
prayer. I want a splendiferous funeral—stylish crépe 
bonnets and all my in-laws saying nice things about me. 
for once and blankets of roses and pillows of violets and 
a coffin lined with satin and a monument that costs 
thousands—” 

Blair had stopped her mouth with kisses. “You ador- 
able poseur,” he denounced. “You'd be bored in no time 
with that programme. You’ve only mentioned the high 


* spots. Suppose you didn’t die and were doomed to grow 


stupid and wrinkled and have in-laws say what they 
really*thought. You’d fast enough long for the caravan 
and a rooftop of stars, death at sea with the boom of a 
gun for a farewell salute. You can’t discourage me that 
way, Stanley, nor inspire me to compete with Van Zile, 
if it’s Van Zile you’re thinking of.” 

“Can I ever dismiss you?” she had questioned, her 
cheek laid against his. ..she recalled some of the lines of 
Van Zile’s letter which had reached her only an hour ago. 

“Tf you put it that way—of course. What could I do? 
Only I’ve endured my own particular kind of torture to 
get you and—” 
>. “Sssh, we won’t begin that, s’il vous plait. The past 
is: past—thanks be! Let Old Man Sacrifice sleep on! 
Perhaps I ought to dismiss you for your own good—just 
be friends—always friends, dearest. We don’t seem to 
be getting on, this way, now do we?” 

Blair was on the defensive. “Why begin that sort of 
thing? Of course we're getting on. I’m doing all that I 


can. You are not lan- 
guishing | unappreci- 
ated. Sometimes I ad- 
mit that I’m afraid 
pases you'll go so far be- 
yond me that I'can never catch up—but I'll always try!” 
“Let’s suppose something was happening to separate 
us.” . 

“Death would be the only thing and none of us ought 
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to suppose about it. What else could part us?” 

“But there are other things Blair. Call me pessimist 
but I’ve an intuition that we won’t belong to each other, 
after all. At least,” she added guiltily, “not just now. 
Perhaps years later on when we’re tired and rather bat- 
tered we may find each other again—well, stranger things 
have happened. No. I’m quite all right—I don’t need 
pepsin tablets. It’s my brain speaking not my protesting 
liver! Suppose that I marry some one else or that you 
decide you don’t love me just as you did Donna? Well, 
that happened, you must admit. Humor me that much, 
won’t you?” 

“Children love to believe in bugbears, don’t they?” 
stroking her head. “All right I'll suppose you are married 
a some one else (rot his bones) now what’s the rest of 
it ” 

“Would you still be my friend?” as she pressed against 
him he could feel the calm, determined beat of her heart. 

“What a question! Good Heavens, I don’t know what 
I'd be or how I’d feel—I’d go running amuck, I suppose 
—can’t you realize all that you mean to me, Stanley? 
But you do,” he interrupted himself, “you do know— 
that’s where you have the whiphand.” 

“Would you still be friends?” she insisted, drawing 
away, her lips forming into a thin line as if they guarded 
a secret. 

“Oh yes, I’d probably be fool enough to always be 
friends. I can’t imagine never wanting to see you— 
you’ve become so much a part of my life. I’m probably 
ridiculous in your eyes—” he walked over to her piano 
and played disconnected chords. 

“How can you say that,” she said softly, “when my 
ambition is to inspire you? Once there was a man who 
wanted a woman very much but she married some one 
else—not because she did not love the man but because 
it seemed best. After awhile, the man, who fancied that 


ae 


his life had ended as far as happiness was concerned, 
wrote a beautiful ode to her. In so doing he possessed 
her far more than if they had married and gone to living 
in a flat with a gas meter stove and had a muddy-wheeled 
pram parked in the hall. Yet he never admitted this to 
the woman who continued to grieve over what he accused 
her of having done. . . You would admit it, wouldn’t you?” 

“What are you driving at?” cried Blair springing up 
and coming towards her, his final, crashing chord seem- 
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ing tc quiver into sharp little noises as he walked. “I 
don’t like you to hedge and suppose. It means that you’ve 
decided to do something and want me to agree? Darling 
please don’t toy with me. Let’s stop supposing and be 
married, try the flat 
with the gas meter 
stove and if the pram 
wheels are muddy, 
the joy in what the 
pram contains will 
be as shining as gold. 
Don’t fight me off and 
then send for me to 
come back, half 
promising, half re- 
tracting.” 

After an hour of 
such dialogue Stanley 
had sent him away 


with only half a 
promise and a whole 
kiss. 


That night Stanley 
became conveniently 
ill. She was brought 
home from the the- 
ater by Pilgrim and 
put to bed. The ver- 
dict was nerves— 
nerves which brought 
Tante and Van Zile 
to New York and 
which kept Blair 
Britton away. She 
must have a long and 
expensive rest was the 
verdict which reached 
Blair’s ears. Tante 
had taken her to 
Dalefield without de- 
lay—her understudy 
at the theater sub- 
leasing the apartment. 
Blair was left to find 
solace in his room at 
Mary Dealey’s. For 
three or four days he 
was absent from the 
office in a blue. funk 
of discouragement 
and resentment. He 
planned to invade 
this smug little Dale- 
field and bring Stan- 
ley back with him 
whether or no—all of 
this torture because . 
he lacked a little i 
money. He would 
borrow, beg or steal 
but he must go to 
her. He found him- 
self going to Donna 
with his troubles, ob- 
livious of his lack of 
consideration. 

“But she never 
loved you, dear,” 
Donna told him 
shyly. “Stanley wants 
to find a way out; 
she has taken a com- 
mon pretext—nerves. 
That means that she 
has found a better stepping-stone than you. Oh, Blair, 
I'd have given my right arm to have spared you.” 

Looking into her steady eyes Blair began to hate him- 
self on entirely different grounds. He had hurt Donna in 
order that £.anley might make him a romantic clown. 


ARCH blew itself into April and April showered 
and shone herself into May. Stanley’s notes be- 
came briefer, less satisfactory as to their contents. Blair’s 
work on the paper increased because of an extra edition. 
His slight addition of salary made him feel that when 
Stanley sent for him to come and have a “serious talk,” 
he could tell her that they need wait no. longer. They 
could afford a modest flat and hansom hire, a bunch of 
violets for Sunday mornings. Stanley could even run 
away during the heat to stay at some modest resort: 
But hastily and omitting many formal details, Stanley 
married Lee Van Zile on a Tuesday morning the first 
week in May. It was at high noon and in the cathedral 
and she wore white satin with an old lace veil. A few 
friends and fewer of her husband’s relatives were in 
attendance at the quiet hotel breakfast. After which Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Zile left for a western tour in a private car. 
While they were away a regiment of workmen were to 


take charge of the red brick fortress to remodel and re- 


‘furnish to the new mistress’ satisfaction. Stanley had 


told him that the exterior of the mansion was quite all 
right, only the interior offended. Whereupon Van Zile 
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the truth known, while wearing a spotted flannel wrapper 
and having just lunched off cold pork sausage and heavily 
sugared cups of coffee. An hour later she would re-appear 
in some gossamer drapery, her face so faintly pink and 


“But Sue Never Loven You, Dear” 


CASER 


felt his judgment to 
be impeccable since 
he had designed the 
exterior and the late 
Mrs. Van Zile had 
been given authority in the matter of furnishings. Per- 
sonally Stanley had come to approve the hideous bar- 
racks—in time it would be considered a curiosity. More- 
over she had a certain carelessness about external ap- 
pearances which dated from the days of her Lenox Hotel 
existence. If her immediate appointments were harmoni- 
ous that was all that was required. 

Stanley was a paradox—to her own constant confu- 
sion. If she were elusive she also possessed a heavy men- 
tality in certain ways. Whatever she decided upon must 
be done or said or become hers at once and no matter 
what ruthless course had to be pursued. She could not 
rest until she had succeeded; she would force matters 
beyond a reasonable point if she had any inkling of de- 
feat. If she was like a china shepherdess in appearance 
she had something akin to a peasant’s endurance. She 
could wear a soiled dress or negligee and have uncurled 
hair and shabby shoes while planning her most alluring 
moments. She had written her sweetest love notes, were 


her eyes so. bright 
that one wondered 
whether she ever con- 
descended te eat or 
drink as did the rest 
of the human race. If she were diplomatic and tactful 
she could turn hysterical bully at a moment’s notice—but 
she always picked her victim with care. She never forgot 
to economize at the proper time any more than she never 
forgot to warn Van Zile that she would be a most ex- 
pensive little wife. She could haggie over the price of a 
card of hooks-and-eyes or with a second-hand man but 
appear bored as to the amount required for an antique 
carpet. She could listen to the frankest facts about cir- 
cumstances of life as well as shiver and turn pale if 
some one began telling a scandal or describing a personal 
disaster. If she was cruel, she was momentarily senti- 
mental and kind-hearted. When she had schooled her- 
self in her own brand of sophistry as to marrying Van 
Zile and deserting Blair, she found that she did not stop 
thinking about Blair; she even worried as to his future, 
his immediate personal needs—far more so than when 
she had allowed him to consider himself her fiancé. 
“There are so many mes,” she said [Turn to page 99] 
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Dancing On Adventurous Toes, Ftonon Dares 
xx& To Enter Where Others Fear To Tread 


FIONON TASTES of LIFE 


xk BY VIVIEN R. BRETHERTON 3X 








ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS WEBB 








Trudging up the 





HE raised eager, 

slender fingers 

and twisted an- 
other piece of mistle- 
toe in her bright hair, 
looking meditatively 
the while out over 
the orchard that lay 
below her; an orchard 
that boasted of more 
mistletoe laden oak 
trees than it did of 
any fruit bearing 
variety. One foot, 
shabbily shod in a 
rusty brown slipper, 
hugged the branch of 
the oak tree in which 
she was perched. The 
other dangled free in- 
to space—a good 
twenty feet of which 
lay between her and 
the ground. 

She now twisted a 
bit sideways to con- 
template this depth. 

“T doubt not that 
by tipping slightly to 
one way, there’¢ be 
no more of me,” re- 
marked Fionon Mac- 
Cheyne mournfully, 
“and, dear knows, it 
wouldn’t make a mite 
of difference. Paris 
would go on being 
Paris and there’d be a 
moon and romance in 
Italy and every big 
and grand city in the 
United States would 
go on having its 
streets flooded with 
lights and its stages 
filled with music that 








a 








would make a lame 


hillside, Fionon now 
came upon her father, 
giving desultory at- 
tention to a tree that 
he had felled in re- 
sponse to Myra’s de- 
mand for _ kitchen 
wood, At sight of her 
he redoubled his ef- 
forts. 

Short, stocky, with 
grizzled hair that 
grew back from a 
splendid forehead in 
a thick, bushy mass, 
Bruce MacCheyne 
had still the merry, 
magnetic spirit that 
had been his charm as 
a youth; and while 
the years had worn 
down Myra, his wife, 
until she had barely 
the spirit to do more 
than sharply _repri- 
mand the little Mac- 
Cheynes when they 
needed it, Bruce was 
always ready to per- 
form for the benefit 
of this juvenile audi- 
ence who _ conse- 
quently found him 
much to their liking. 
He sang in a rich, 
mellow voice, tunes 
that turned Fionon, 
the oldest and the 
most elfin of the lot, 
into a flying, leaping 
flash of pale, pointed 
face, great gray, 
gleaming eyes and 
slender supple body— 
wrapped and framed 
in the veil of her ar- 


























man dance!” 
She blinked her “Somepay I’tt Be Savinc Enovucu 
deep gray eyes Money, Anp TueEN I’tt Go Our YonpER” 


against the tears of 

self pity that filled 

them. “That’s me,” 

she continued cannily. 
“Sentimental over my 

own tragic state. 
Though, och, it’s 

enough to draw tears 

from a stone. What- 

ever for did I get 

born a MacCheyne, 

and the oldest one of 

nine, at that—and 

then be given such a 

hunger for bonny 

things that never a meal yet 
has filled the empty space in 
me! Fionon! I’ll never make a heroine with that name. 
Sounds more like Pro-a-noun! And that’s me Just a 
pronoun. To be a real noun, now, would be entrancing. 
Even an adjective would be better. At least, they’re 
suggestive.” 

This last deep, heartfelt sigh was so physical that it 
nearly unseated her. Clinging, sliding, scrambling, she 
tumbled to the ground, a wild, disheveled little figure 
in a pair of dingy blue overalls many sizes too big 
for her. She picked up the great bunch of mistletoe 
that she had thrown down from the heart of the big oak 





tree, she set off up 

the hillside toward 

the tiny gray shanty 

which housed the 
MacCheyne brood. 

It was a tiny shack. 

The wonder of it lay 

in that eleven people 

could be gathered un- 

der its roof. It had 

once been an apple 

house—and a_ very 

good one. But that 

was before the MacCheyne 

ranch house had been burned 

down, at the time when Bruce MacCheyne had first 

brought Myra and their then numerous family from the 

heather covered hills of Scotland to seek his fortune on 

the mountain slopes of southern Oregon. But Bruce 

MacCheyne brought also his debonair, carefree nature 

and a nicely cultivated distaste for work; and the ten 

acres that he had finally paid for, had been laid out in 

a haphazard arrangement of uncared for apple trees, 

nondescript kitchen gardens and here and there scattering 

enclosures for the dozen or so chickens and the score of 

sheep that provided the family with much of their living. 


dent, glowing hair. 

Fionon drew near 
her father and 
dropped down upon 
her heels, crouching 
there, a whimsical little figure, all forlorn eyes and 
flaming hair. 

Bruce MacCheyne leaned upon his axe, regarding her 
thoughtfully. “Tears, lassie?” 

Shé puckered her brow into a fierce little scowl. “What 
for would I be gay, father, when I’m fair stifling here!” 
She beat with impatient hands upon her heart. 

Bruce chuckled. “You wee, fierce randy! It’s too 
much fiddling I’ve done for you, and the fiddle’s gone to 
your toes. If you've intent to sell that mistletoe, lassie, 
you’d do better to take your stamping wee feet from it. 
Carry it up to the road, dearie. ’Tis November, and 
none too early to catch the eye of a passing motorist 
who might fancy a bit of it for Christmas. Though 
there’s not many come along since the deer season. But 
look now, do you that?” 

“I will so,” responded Fionon drearily, and gathering 
it up in her arms again, she turned and plodded on up 
the hillside. 

Reaching the fence that bordered the county road 
across which lay the MacCheyne shanty, Fionon en- 
countered, perched along the top rail, five little Mac- 
Cheynes, ranging in years from two to ten. A grunt of 
recognition came from the group and Tamsie, aged eight, 
moved over and threw Fionon an inviting grin. “Car’s 
comin’, Fionon. Hurry and come on up.” 
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Fionon hoisted the mistletoe to her left arm and 
dexterously swung herself up to the-top rail. She 
watched the approaching car, the glitter and the shine 
of which made it noticeable as it followed the road that 
wound along the Rogue 
River; watched it mood- 
ily. For to Fionon’s naive 


He saw the wavering of her gray eyes. How badly 
the solemn young creature in her dusty blue overalls 


wanted to sell her mistletoe! He wheedled her further. 
“Is ten dollars enough for that bunch of mistletoe?” 
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“You funny little girl,’ laughed Peter. “Wanting the 
whole world, I'll warrant. But you’d better stay right 
up here in your own green mountains. They’ve enough 
beauty to satisfy you.” 


“They are bonny,” ad- 
mitted Fionon, then 
fiercely, “Yet they’re not 








mind, anyone who mo- 
tored at all was naturally 
possessed of much of 
this world’s goods. 

Peter Kent put on his 
brakes quickly and the 
red car stopped with a 
snort, barely avoiding 
running over the smallest 
little MacCheyne who 
sprawled in the dusty 
road directly beneath the 
bumper. 

With one leap he was 
out of his seat and had 
picked up Donald Mac- 
Cheyne, now grinning 
like a little gnome. 

Peter turned aston- 
ished eyes at the remain- 
ing MacCheynes upon 
the top rail. “Well, of 
all the cool young ones,” 
he ejaculated. “What 
were you going to do? 
Sit there and see the 
youngster run over?” 

Four pairs of eyes 
turned toward Fionon. 
Past escapades had 
taught them the advis- 
ability of permitting her 
to be their spokesman on 
all such encounters. And 
Fionon met her duty, 
though somewhat indif- 
ferently, due to her espe- 
cial dislike, at that 
moment, of fall motor- 
ists. 

“You stopped.” 

His amazement grew. 
“As it happens, I did. 
It’s marvelous confidence 
you had in me!” 

“Tt’s grand confidence 





Donny had in your 
brakes,” returned Fionon 
mildly. 


Peter deposited Donny 
beside the road and was 
about to swing back into 
his car when something 
stopped him. He couldn’t 
have defined it—nor put 
it into words. It might 
have been the hunger in 
those wide gray eyes, or 
some unspoken appeal 
that this weird little 
figure with her sulky 
young face and her flam- 
ing masses of hair, 
twisted through with 
mistletoe, sent out to 
him. He turned toward her curiously. 

“Does Donny often depend upon brakes?” 

The conversation wearied Fionon. “He does so,” she 
responded. “He wanted you to stop. They all did. So he 
made you. He always does. Cars always stop.” 

Peter couldn’t repress a chuckle. “Convenient for 
Donny that they do. So he wanted me to stop. Did you?” 

“I did not,” she returned emphatically, “save for the 
fact that you might buy some mistletoe.” 

“Not for any other?” 

She looked at him sternly. “And what way would I 
otherwise be wanting to have you stop?” 

“But don’t you like to talk to strangers—people from 
the outside world?” 

“Not such as travel these roads.” 

Peter’s interest was piqued. “And why not these?” 

“°Twould be impolite of me to tell you. And good 
manners are a bonny thing to have.” 

“But if I asked you for it?” 

Fionon shook her head with finality. 

Peter hesitated. What a quaint little witch this was! 
And what hair; gloriously, glowingly red. At first glance 
he’d thought her just a youngster; but his eyes, resting 
upon her sensed the sweet, half-blown youth of her. 
He turned his attention to her mistletoe. “Say, if I buy 
all that bunch of mistletoe, will you tell me?” 











“Ou, Fionon, I’ve BEEN YEARNING For 
You—Wantinc You--Att Tus Time” 


After a moment of si- 
lence, she swallowed with 
difficulty. “What—what 
did you say?” 

He repeated his offer. 
“Ten dollars. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

Fionon blinked rap- 
idly. Then, with sublime 
composure, she held out 
the mistletoe to him. 
“Take it. And thank you. 

It’s mair than kind of 
you.” 

Peter stepped up beside her. 
“But there was one condition to the sale, you know. You 
were to tell me why you dislike the people who travel 
this way.” 

“Dear knows, you’ve asked for it,” returned Fionon 
sternly. “But I doubt not you'll find it a bitter pill. But 
I cannot control the thought that it’s a fine lot of cab- 
bages without a soul for bonny things that you must be,. 


that you travel yon road when the whole world lies*:. 
‘MESS Gloria Deene sat in her dressing room at the 


out yonder. It shows a woeful lack in you, to my mind. 
Now, there’s your mistletoe. It’ll surely keep till Christ- 
mas. You might put it in the back of your car.” 








life! And I want it all. 
Some day I'll be saving 
enough money, and then 
Tl go out yonder!” 

Peter’s heart leaped at 
the call of hers. With 
the quick response of 
youth, he wished sud- 
denly to give her the 
things she longed for. 
Then, in a second flash, 
he saw the impossibility 
of it. He put a crisp 
greenback into her hand 
and patted it a bit self- 
consciously. “Better stay 
here. It’s safer.” Then, 
because he had been 
moved by the intensity 
of her feelings and be- 
cause he now saw the 
rebellion flash into her 
eyes, he turned to her 
again. “Listen here, you 
queer little thing. Better 
lay off the world. But if 
you ever do try your 
wings, you'll likely land 
first in Chesterton. Keep 
this—” he handed her a 
card—‘‘and if you ever 
get lost or lonely or in 
need of a friend, call on 
me. But, better still, 
stay away from it all.” 

He climbed back into 
his car and with a back 
flung smile, drove on. 
The five little Mac- 
Cheynes did not wait to 
speed him on his way, 
but tumbied off the fence, 
rushing to bear the news 
to their father. But 
Fionon sat quietly on the 
top rail, watching the car 
as it followed the wind- 
ings of thé road. When 
the flash of it passed the 
last bend, she dropped 
her eyes to the card in 
her hand. 

“Mr. Peter Ainswood 
Kent,” she read. Then, 
in pencil, “2140 Tanasie 
Place.” 

Suddenly she noted 
the rapid beating of her 
heart. She experienced 
a queer, heady sensation, 
new to her. For a mo- 
ment confusion filled 
her gray eyes. Then a 
bright glow spread over 
her face. Her romantic 
little heart sang a paean 
of joy. Surely this was 
life! This was ad- 
venture! Was it—could 
it be love? Fionon was 
as utterly innocent of 
life as the trees that 
grew on the mountain 
sides above her; and as 
ignorant. 

She now whispered 
over and over to herself 
his name. “Peter Kent 

—Peter Kent” She thought him 

very bonny and somehow mag- 
nificent and filled with a spirit of adventure. She did not 
doubt that love came like this; like a sweet wind that 
filled one with a new trembling. She remembered a line 
in a poem that she had found long ago in an old book of 
her father’s. “Love’s mouth set suddenly on mine!” One 
kissed when one loved. Suddenly she raised her arm and 
laid her mouth against it; kissed it, fiercely. 


Mercury Theater, viewed Marcus Steiner with a 
wrathy eye. The room was spacious, [Turn to page 66} 
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Y train was so late there was no 
M use to talk of luggage that night. 

There was nothing left to do 
but take a carriage to my suite with 
only traveling necessities. The next 
morning I was very happy as I looked 
from my window on a perfect day and 
sniffed the salt breeze from the ocean. That happiness 
was short-lived, for when I came to don the skirt of my 
dress, I found it disfigured with a brown fruit stain. 
Staring at it in dismay, I remembered that the previous 
evening as I came from the dressing-room I had seen a 
little child, eating a large, juice-dripping peach, leaving 
my section. 

Horrors! I grew faint and ill. With a little happy 
song in my heart I had traveled all the miles intervening 
between my home and New York, on the invitation of 
a publishing house, to do the final proofreading and 
arrange the illustration of my first novel. I was due to 
meet the editor at ten o’clock. Here was my dress, 
ruined. I must find a drayman and get my trunk, at once. 
With nothing but that dreadful skirt to wear, how was 
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THERE I Stoop CitutcHinc My Dreaprvut SKIRT; 
My Trunk Tiep Up On A Teamsters’ STRIKE 
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I to find one? Not to mention the fact that I was raven- 
ous and had not breakfasted. 

A New York woman who lived in the suite adjoining 
the one I had taken had been courteous to me the previ- 
ous evening. Something had to be done, so I decided to 
ask her for help. I put on the skirt and standing before 
the mirror, gathered the stains under a fold. As it was 
in the days of sheath skirts, this was something of a 
performance. Then tapping on my neighbor’s door, the 
situation was explained. After laughing herself almost 
ill, she set out with me to find a drayman. 

Facing New York with my walking skirt so bunched, 
on a cloudless Summer morning, no doubt I looked every 
whit as foolish as I felt. 

“‘Now you let me do the talking,” said the City Woman, 
when we had sighted 
a sign. “You can’t 
deal with New York 
working classes in the 
cotton-mouthed way 
you do with country 
people.” 

I assured her my 
only desire was to 
get sight of my trunk. 
I would gladly leave 
the modus operandi 
to her. So we entered 
the little office we had 
seen. A big Irishman 
rose at our entrance, 
and I had been famil- 
iar with his face for 
years. Life. Punch 
and Puck all have re- 
produced him. He 
stands six feet, his 
shoulders high and 
square, his arms mus- 
cular, his head wood- 
en-hard, his jaws like 
traps’ and his eyes 
steel blue, cold as ice. 

“We want you to 
get a trunk for us 
right away,” said my 
newly-found friend 
imperatively. 

“Oh, do yez!” he 
answered insolently. 

“Yes, we do,” she 
said, “and there’ll be 
a tip for you if you 
fly lively.” 

The _ Irishman’s 
face curled. 

“This ain’t me day 
to toyke wing,” he 
answered. “Ye won’t 
git your trunk.” 

“T’d like to know 
why?” stormed she. 

“Stroike!”  ex- 
claimed the Drayman 
taking on height. 

“Strike!” she 
echoed. “Nonsense! 
I'll have that trunk!” 

The Drayman fold- 
ed his arms. His 


ep} 


lower jaw shot out, just as you see it in 
cartoons of him. 

“Well, let’s see you git it!” he snaried. 

My heart broke. There I stood clutch- 
ing my dreadful skirt; my trunk tied up 
on a teamsters’ strike; my check book 
in it; and not enough money in my 
purse to pay for a new dress had I been in shape to se- 
lect one and have it fitted. If any house could be found 
who would send goods on approval to a stranger, all the 
time that would be consumed meant failure to keep an 
appointment to which I eagerly had looked forward 
since I was a child and had clamored at my mother’s 
knee for her to “set down” things I thought were stories 
and poems, because I was too little to write. Must I, at 
this short range, fail in the fulfillment of my lifelong 
dream? And all on account of that dreadful Drayman? 
Or was it the Drayman? 

Before I realized what I was doing, I had stepped in 
front of the City Woman and swept her aside with one 
arm. With the other I spread before the Drayman my 
ruined skirt and lifting my eyes to his, “Did you ever 
see a woman in such a fix as that?” I questioned. 

Oh, ye artists who repeatedly have “done” him in his 
bulldog attitude of defiance, you should have been there 
to “do” him in its breaking up! But I doubt if art com- 
passes that piece of work. A dull red surged up from his 
neck; his lower jaw fell as if it were too heavy to bear 
its own weight; one big, hairy hand sought his cheek and 
slowly scratched the red stubble there; and in his eyes 
there dawned a look of wondering sympathy. 

“T came in on the Pennsylvania road from the West 
last night to keep an appointment with a publisher who 
has a book of mine in press,” I said. “While I was in the 
dressing-room a little child plastered my section with a 
peach, and I did not see it and sat in it. The train was 
so late I could not get baggage delivered then, and you 
tell me I cannot now. It will make me ill to fail in meet- 
ing my Editor; I do not see how I can go shopping; and 
I have had no breakfast. Really, I am in awful trouble. 
If only you could help me!” 

A brawny big hand shot out. “Gymme your check.” 

“Oh, do you mean you can get my trunk?” I cried, 
almost hysterical with the reaction. 

Then he smiled a soft, warm, merry Irish smile. 

“You'll get it inside an hour, Lady,” he said gently. 

“then you were lying,” snapped the City Woman. 
“There is no strike!” 

“No stroike!” repeated the Drayman. “You try to git 
a trunk and find out!” 

Then I forever 
blasted any social op- 
portunities dependent 
on that woman by 
shaking hands with 
the Drayman. She 
told me afterward he 
would think me a fool 
for offering him my 
hand when he was 
ready for a tip. I re- 
fuse to believe it. I 
never thought of 
money, and I will 
stake all Rockefeller 
is worth the Drayman 
did not either. When 
faces soften in sym- 
pathy, men are not 
thinking of money. - 

On the street again, 
I turned to the City 
Woman. 

“IT thought you 
knew how to manage 
the New York work- te 
ing classes!” 
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Y rooms were on 
the shady side of 
the street and two 


big windows almost always 

furnished a strong breeze 

from the ocean and always 

a glimpse of the welcome 

green of Central Park, where wood robins sang in the 
heart of the big scorching city of three millions. I kept 
my writing desk before those windows and when 
thoughts would not flow readily I rested by gazing over 
at the Park or down at the opposite side of the street. 
It was a very narrow street, very hot, and directly across 
from me was a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, adjoining it the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

There always was traffic in the street, always people on 
the walk. Soon I learned to know many of them. There 
was a smug clergyman who visited the church building, 
and a smugger citizen who trained for superfluous fat 
on the Association grounds. A trim little French mil- 
liner, at every step solicitous as to the angle at which 
her hat perched, fairly hummed as she passed the As- 
sociation with its array of masculinity. There was an 
encrusted, bred in the bone gamin, one leg off nearest 
the hip bone imaginable, who yet could scale the walls 
of the Association to the third story with his fingers 
and one foot, and slide back to the sidewalk as if going 
down a toboggan at the merest hint of the whistle that 
meant “Police!” 

And there were two little maids who at ten o’clock 
every morning carried from some nearby restaurant a 
heavy, big basket, filled with soiled table linen, and 
every afternoon at almost exactly the half-past-three 
stroke, carried it back again, freshly laundered. Two 
little maids with faces steamed to a dead, greenish 
white; colorless light hair; dull blue eyes, with water 
puffs beneath; pale bloodless lips; and lank, bony fig- 
ures. They resembled two forlorn, little old women, 
in the faded calico dresses and rusty old black sailor 
hats, one of which was devoid of all trimming, the 
other sporting one little, weather-beaten red bow on 
the brim. Sometimes when they came back with the 
empty basket they listlessly swung it between them, or 
the least one pulled or pushed it in an attempt to be 
playful. Always, if they had time, they rested a while 
on the steps of the Association or Church, and I sat at 
my window above 
and wondered. 

Today, the younger 
one on the return trip 
displayed more life 
than ever before, and 
the elder smiled at 
her and sometimes 
pulled the basket her 
way with a tired, per- 
functory little mo- 
tion. Directly oppo- 
site my window one 
of them saw a clock 
on my side of the 


street. 
“Oh!” she cried. 
“We have a_ half 


hour! We can play 
something! What 
shall we play?’ 

I leaned forward, 
intensely interested. 
Sheer and blank rose 
the buildings behind 
them. Bare and 
steaming in the Au- 
gust sun from a 
downpour of an hour 
previous, stretched 


Lirrte Op Women IN te 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDS 
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the sidewalk and street beneath them. Two little maids 
“ — York with a half hour to play; what would they 
play 

Memory went flashing back over the years to two 
little maids of the country who had been sent on an er- 
rand and went so straightly, they had a half hour to play 
on their return. The stifling street of New York van- 
ished and in its place opened up thick, pungent woods 
where at a foot-path there entered those two little maids 
of the country. Little maids with milk-white skin; full 
red lips; rose flushed cheeks; dancing, merry eyes; each 
with two long, lustrous big braids of silken hair reach- 
ing her knees and a plump, dimpled body that never had 
known an ache or 
pain. Two little maids 
of the country with 
a half hour to play; 
and what did they 


play? 
They played the 
trees were women 


and called on them 
in their best imita- 
tion of their mother’s 
company. One was 
the visitor, the other 
talked for the tree. 
Bowing gravely One 
said, “Good morning, 
Mrs. Beech! How are 
you feeling this morn- 
ing?” 

“Very badly,” an- 
swered Mrs. Beech, 
“I am quite wind- 
broken.” 

“Try Beecham’s 
Pills!” suggested the 
Other. 

Then they giggled 
all the way to the 
next tree. int 

“Good morning, 
Mrs. Sycamore! So 
glad to find you at 
home.” 

“Oh, I’m always at 
home. Really, I seem 
rooted to the spot!” 

“Then you are not 
like Mrs. Elm? I no- 
ticed she has fallen 
down.” 

“What could you 
expect of a slippery 
elm? I’m not at all 


surprised!” 

“T see Mrs. Oak 
has unusually fine 
large acorns this 
year.” 

“Yes. She is for- 
ever pouring sap into 
them.” 


“Why doesn’t she 
raise them on milk- 
weed?” 

Then these little 
maids leaned against 
each other to laugh. 
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A big limb came crashing 
down and truly scared them 
until they saw what it was. 
Then, “Indians!” cried One. 

“We will be scalped!” 
squealed the Other. 

“We must hide!” gasped 
One. 

“Quick! Behind this log!” panted the Other. 

So giggling and gasping they snuggled down and 
peered over the log. They pretended to see a big In- 
dian coming through the woods with a scalping knife. 
They covered with dead leaves and when the Indian 
was looking the other way they slipped to a clump of 
alders with berries that needed eating and then on to a 
big stump and so got farther and farther away, one 
minute crying, “We will be tomahawked!” and the next 
screaming with laughter. Then One of them remembered 
that to escape Indians you must break the scent with 
water. So they gathered up their [Turn to page 76] 
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N orphan at seventeen, Ellie 
A Lessing rose from the 
Bronx to considerable fame 
as a sculptress. John Westall, 
wealthy and prominent, befriends 
her and then leaves on an assign- 
ment taking him to Persia. Francis 
Tolland inspires her for a time, 
but now Ellie again is free to live 
her life as she wills. 


Cy morning in August, Rose, returning from the 
Post Office at Cross River, brought to her mistress 
two letters. 

Ellie saved the one as a child saves the biggest bon- 
bon for the last, and opened the other letter. 

When she had read it she said rather blankly to Rose: 
“They’re going to tear down our place in town. This is a 
month’s notice to move out . . . I think you'd better go 
down this morning and have the pictures and rugs sent 
here.” 

Then seizing her letter from John Westall, she hurried 
out to the shadow and seclusion of the tulip trees and 
flung herself full length upon the grass: 

“There is always in your letters the same indescrib- 
able charm that I remember abeut you yourself. From 
your letters and what you tell me of your life I can only 
surmise what changes there are in you since I have 
seen you. 

“Certainly, also, the photographs you sent me reveal 





a rather bewildering beauty developed out of what 
promised in the fresh and engaging features of a very 
young girl. You’re very stunning, Ellie. 

“Tt is admirable to have done what you have done. I 
won’t say incredible. Because there are people of your 
species in the world. A few. Not to be measured by pre- 
vailing standards. 

“The photographs of your extraordinary bronzes stand 
on my writing table. I am still trying to comprehend 
that you are their creator and executrix . . . It seems 
only yesterday when you came back from your first 
enchanted visit to the Metropolitan Museum. 

“This is a strange, mediaeval country. We white folk 
never will understand them. Never, never will they like 
us. Looking at them in the streets and the bazaars, some- 
times I find myself wondering how soon they'll break 
loose on us and obliterate us. Of course fear is their 
only deterrent. 

“My dear, I’m tired. I’d like to see you. I'd like to go 
home. 

“I’ve sent for a man to come out here from Paris. If 
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he is what I expect, then, perhaps, 
I may be able to get away by the 
first of the year. It would be jolly 
to see you, Ellie. 

“By the way, what’s become of 
your former idol, Francis Tol- 
land? I rather imagined you might 
become seriously sentimental over 
him. But you never mention him 
any more. 

“Well, dear, you’re so grown up, so superior, now, that 
I suppose you'll not want me for your ‘fella’ any more. 
Probably it will be three years before we meet again. 
And three years in a young life are three centuries of 
development. Probably I'll scarcely recognize you when 
I see you. 

“And I suppose you'll no longer care to dine at Man- 
hattan with me or dance at Villy’s some Saturuay eve- 
ning. Or guide me through the labyrinths of the Bronx 
parks. 

“Or, in short, ‘see more or less of me.’ 


“Alas !— 
“John Westall.” 
She jumped up, ran to the house and wrote: 
“It was different with Francis Tolland. I am still your 
girl. I'll write you this evening. 
“Ellie.” 
She stamped and sealed the note, walked hatless to 
Cross River and mailed it, returned cross-lots through the 
sunshine, singing across the fields. 
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During the first week in August young Mr. Shoreham 
called Ellie on the telephone, saying that he was at 
Trinity Manor, his country home, for two weeks, and 
might he pay his respects to Miss Lessing that afternoon 
and bring some people to see her. 

Ellie came back from the telephone, and, looking up 
at Rose on the model-stand: 

“They'll come about five,” she said. “We'll give them 
some tea.” 

They knocked off work at half past three; mopped up 
the studio. Then Ellie bathed and got into a pretty gown, 
ready to help Rose. But the girl had the tea tray ready, 

Young Mr. Shoreham and his people arrived abou: 
five o’clock. Mr. Shoreham shook hands formally but 
firmly, and, formally but pleasantly, made his presenta- 
tions. 

There was an elderly woman, a Mrs. Weymiss, whose 
inspection tinged the girl’s cheeks with pink. There was 
a very young woman, a Miss Stanley, whose manners 
were impulsively cordial. There was an elderly man, 
Captain Atwell, who shook her hand with the smiling 
decision of a gentleman who knows a pretty girl when 
he sees one, and who had no doubts about this one’s 
qualifications. 

Rose served tea on the porch. Conversation began 
easily, amiably. Mrs. Weymiss thought it so interesting 
for a girl to choose so solitary a cottage for her work. 
Miss Stanley thought it “wonderful,” and “plucky.” 

“Shouldn’t you have a police dog?” inquired Captain 
Atwell. 

Ellie had not thought 
of it. 

“There are tramps, 
you know,” said Mrs. 
Weymiss. “Haven’t you 
any protection?” 

Ellie mentioned her 
neighbor, Mr. Strawn; 
dismissed potential peril 
with a smile. 

“T’ve a dog of sorts,” 
suggested Captain At- 
well. ; 

Then, finally Mr. 
Shoreham, with slightest 
hesitation, admitted that 
he had had a man to 
watch the place ever 
since Miss Lessing had 
occupied it. 

Ellie flushed surprise; 
her regret for causing in- 
convenience concentrated 
upon her the intent in- 
spection of Mrs. Wey- 
miss. 

Mr. Shoreham assured 
the girl that he always 
employed a watchman 
to keep an eye on the 
cottage whether occu- 
pied or empty. 

It might have been 
true. Mrs. Weymiss was 
uncertain. She was, how- 


ever, becoming rather 
certain concerning Ellie 
Lessing. 


“George,” she said to 
Mr. Shoreham, “I think 
you are perfectly right 
to employ a watchman.” 
And, to Ellie: “You 
should be a littie cau- 
tious in Westchester, my 
dear.” 

Jane Staniey sai im- 
pulsively: ‘“Wouldn’t it 
be safer for you to stay 
at the club and come 
here every day? I could 
put you up.” 

Ellie laughed, thanked 
her and said it was not 
at all necessary. Captain 
Atwell thought it was 
necessary. They all dis- 
cussed it; were still dis- 
cussing it when they 
went into the studio. 

Jane Stanley instantly 
became _ exclamatory 
over the bronzes. Art was 
unsafe ground for Cap- 
tain Atwell. He main- 
tained a demeanor in- 
dicating serious appro- 
bation. : 


Sele eee 


But Mrs. Weymiss, who was no fool, and who had 
knowledge and taste, stood looking very intently at the 
Africa for a long time. So did George Shoreham. 

After a while she turned to him, careless as to who 
heard her: : 

“This is rather remarkable work,” she said. 

“That is my opinion.” 

She said to Ellie: “Yours is an unusual talent. This is a 
most interesting beginning. It promises extraordinary 
beauty.” 

Ellie flushed brightly under the praise: “It is kind of 
you to:say so . . . 1 am so troubled about it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there is so much to learn; so fearfully much 
I don’t know. I have never before attempted a life-size 
figure.” 

Mrs. Weymiss smiled: “I have the pleasure of owning 
your charming Motherhood,” she said. “Mr. Shoreham 
has promised me the first of the Love in Dread of Hell. 
You see, my dear, mine are no empty compliments.” 

She smiled at Ellie, slipped one arm around her: 
“Come, show me all your studies,” she said, turning 
away toward the various works in progress. 

Mr. Shoreham and his party took their leave, pres- 
ently. 

Mrs. Weymiss took Ellie’s hands in hers—not unaware 
of their loveliness—and, holding: “When you are at 
leisure will you come to me at Ridge Hill for a week?” 

“T’d love to . . . Is it in Three Lakes?” 














““You’ve Got Tue Honesty Or A LittLte Boy Anp Tue Heart Or A 
Lirt_e Girt. AND Tue CLeverest Minp Tuat Ever I Have Known” 
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“Near there . . . I know enough not to interfere with 
your work. But George Shoreham tells me he means to 
make an addition to your cottage. Come then if it is con- 
venient. You need merely to telephone me.” 

As they went away across the grass toward the waiting 
limousine, Mrs. Weymiss took George Shoreham’s arm. 

“Your protégé,” she said in a low voice, “is perfectly 
beautiful.” 

He reddened, slightly, but said nothing. 

“Are you pleased that I asked her to Ridge Hill?” 

“You are always more than kind—” 

“My dear, I like her.” 

“Thank you,” said young Mr. Shoreham—not quite 
aware of what he said. ; 

After a while Mrs, Weymi‘ss laughed. But young Mr. 
Shoreham did not notice it. 

Now there began for Ellie Lessing, and for the first 
time in her life, a natural and wholesome career, balanced 
rations of work and pleasure. About the middle of August 
she went to Mrs. Weymiss at her ancient seat, Ridge 
Hill. 

It was a heavenly two weeks for a girl who never be- 
fore had kr.own such people, such pleasures, such sur- 
roundings. 

Almost all the women she-met, young and old, were 
amiable to her. All the men were. Much was due to her 
own simplicity and charm. However, it was not wise for 
anybody to be sniffy about anybody Mrs. Weymiss be- 
friended. [Turn to page 105] 
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HE lady was at heart a lover, a reckless, 
I no-cost-counting blade of adventure. She 
had been born out of her time and place, 
and sometimes she thought out of her sex as 
well. Inwardly she had crossed the Plains 
with the Gold Rush, had lain under a wagon 
wheel with a rifle at her cheek, had sat 
humped beside a.camp-fire in two thousand 
miles of wilderness, watching the stars come out on the 
vast dark dome and smelling delightedly of the little 
winds that came up from the south laden with the 
breath of prairie flowers. 

Outwardly she was thirty-five, a Jean dark woman 
dressed in the quiet tones and modes of a modern day, 
clamped tight in the rigid toils of business. For fifteen 
years she had followed the routine of the offices of the 
C. P. Betham Company, Steel, Inc. She was one of its 
smoothest cogs. She had advanced. Her salary had in- 
creased from year to year, had been wisely invested. 
In another five years she would be safe for life, in a 
modest way, even have enough to travel a bit if she 
managed carefully, to gratify the desire of a lifetime. 


Tirep As He Was, Anp Sap, THE SHERIFF SMILED 
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And then, with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, the 
hidden strain in her rose up like a wave and capsized 
her life. It was early Summer and she was on the 
Elevated, going down to the offices, all as orderly as 
possible, when the old smell of that south wind came 
through the city’s reek as plain as plain. It assailed her 
nostrils as really as if it had been an actual odor, not 
merely a perfume of the soul, and set them quivering. 
Her lips, which were still pretty, with the fullness and 
curve of the prodiga! in affection, fell apart and her 
brown eyes, fixed on the hazy outline of a maze of 
buildings, took on suddenly the beauty of distance 


and dreams. The glory of joy rose in her. 

At the offices of Betham Steel she did not 
go to her accustomed place in the filing-rooms, 
but went directly to the superintendent. 

In a matter of twenty minutes she had 
severed the connections of nearly half her 
lifetime, leaving her employers gasping and 
bewildered as it were at her wholly inadequate 

reasons for the change. 

Miss Hannaford knew she could not tarry anywhere, 
that if she grasped the miracle she must do it with 
despatch and a steady hand. She had three real friends, 
all women, whom she must see, and did very promptly, 
firmly stilling their astounded protests. She went to her 
bank and attended to her finances, taking enough money 
to see her through to the West coast with a com- 
fortable margin over, and some travelers’ checks. And 
in just three days from that Summer morning she was 
on a transcontinental limited, and she was another wo- 
man entirely. Even her dress had subtly changed. Her 
little hat was new and different from any other she had 
ever bought in her life. It had a flare_and the weight of 
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a bright ornament pulled it down over her left eye in a 
rakish manner. Her skirt and light coat were both a 
trifle shorter than anything she owned. Her strapped 
pumps had French heels instead of military, and the 
soul inside her was shouting. 

She sat on the observation platform and watched the 
cities, farms and towns go by. She welcomed the lights 
at dusk. She lay in her berth and looked from the win- 
dow for hours in the moving night, and when she slept 
she smiled, rocking gently with the motion of the train. 

After an enchanted stretch of time, she was in New 
Mexico. The lone land, grim and bare, cut with its 
shallow washes, pulled at her like a million hands. She 
began to know that she would not reach the West coast, 
with its populous sophistication, even though she had 
paid her fare and the loss of so much money would, a 
week ago, have been an unthinkable waste. She began 
to watch each station coming up along the line, craning 
her head from the window to do so. 

Romance began to grip her by the throat 


- The other man, who was systematically and swiftly 
taking from the grotesquely-stretched passengers their 
valuables, had reached her by this. 

“Put up your hands,” he said. 

All the wild devils of adventure were dancing in her. 

She could not remember having pu: her hands on her 
hips ever before in her life. She did so ne’, exaggerating 
the cheap and vulgar movement, 

“Make me,” she said. “Just make me.” 

The man caught her left hand in a wrenching grasp 
and flung it up. Instantly her right swept out and 


landed across his face with a sound that could be heard: 
three seats away. ° 

She had slapped the bandit! 

He gritted out an oath and reached for her in earnest, 
but the man with the guns said sharply, “Let her alone. 
Go on about your business. 
sit down.” 


Step back, madam, and 
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guns still levelled, and four others by a heap of loot 
upon the ground. A curtained car stood on the desert 
a little way beyond, headed south toward the Mexi- 
can line. 

As she looked, wide-eyed, the tall man flipped up one 
of the guns and touched his hat-brim in a whimsical 
and grim salute. 

“You’re the only man on board, madam!” he called 
as the train drew by, and with an impulse as new as it 
was alien she kissed her fingers and waved them 
toward him. 

' An hour later another station came up out of the end- 
= and she gathered her things with a resolute 
and. 

The train left her on a wind-and-sand-swept p!atform 
before a tiny stucco station. It was a pretty thing, with 
arcades, and along its front five dirty Indian women sat 
with baskets and beads for sale. 

Beyond there were half-a-dozen stores, 
one street a block long, some scattered 








and she longed to know what lay north 


houses and the imposing front of the 











behind the bare red hills. This warm 


Palace Hotel, stucco frankly added to 





land, lone and waiting, ate into her with 
a thrill that clutched her tremulously. 
Somewhere along the Arizona line she 
gathered her suitcase, her pretty hat, 
her purse, her coat, and laid them ready 
on the seat beside her. She had never 
known anything in this world one-tenth 
so utterly delightful as the knowledge 
that maybe in an hour, in twenty min- 
utes, she would be in and of this strange 
country, cast adrift upon chance! 

So she waited happily, her eyes shin- 
ing with a light that made them beauti- 
ful, and the rich old lady watched her 
with envy. 

“Youth,” she said aloud, “oh, my 
dear, what a wonder it is! You are 
radiant.” 

“J?” said Phoebe Hannaford incredu- 
lously. “Why, I am not young!” 

“Eternally so,” replied the other, 
“with the youth of the soul which trans- 
cends all age.” 

She was about to answer when the 
sudden gripping of the brakes sent her 
sprawling forward almost into the speak- 
er’s lap. All down the coach passengers 
were lifting startling faces as the heavy 
train ground protestingly to a stop. 

Several men essayed to go out to see 
what had happened, but she saw them 
return briskly. She heard a negro porter 
cry out sharply, saw him run down the 
aisle in comical terror. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the old 
lady of a man behind, who was drawing 
his head in from the window. 

“There’s a man with a gun standing 
at the steps,” he said oddly, “and two 
more at the express car.” 

“Great heavens! A hold-up!” 

“Looks that way.” 

Now Phoebe Hannaford knew in- 
stantly that she should be scared to her 
slipper-soles, and a great wave of cock- 
sure joy flowed over her when she found 
she was not. 

Scared? 





the rest of boards. 

“Queen Ann front and Mary Ann 
behind’,” she said to herself gaily. “I’ve 
heard of such.” 

Then a slim young Mexican was ad- 
dressing her diffidently, asking if she 
would ride uptown in his ’bus, if this 
was all her luggage? 

So twilight found her sitting on the 
roofless upper porch of the Palace, in a 
little rocking-chair, and looking upon a 
pageant which was beyond description, 
namely, the desert at day’s end. 

Far to the south dim hills were faintly 
visible, and she knew that there lay 
Mexico. 

The romance and the beauty sank into 
her, filling her with aching joy. She 
rocked serenely, and she had forgotten 
her former life, the West coast for 
which she had been headed. 

She did not know what she intended 
to do. She did not care at all. She merely 

‘ knew that life had called her with an 
imperious voice and that she was an- 
swering, on tiptoe and sublimely glad. 

She rocked on the open porch in the 
warm dusk until the last of the great 
light went and stars came out on a vel- 
vet sky so low that they looked like 
lanterns. She slept in a hard bed under 
cheap sheets and was glad before dawn 
for the warmth of blankets. She rose 
early and ate her breakfast in the big 
bare dining-room along with cattle-men 
and clerks and two lady school-teachers. 

She liked her own meager room that 
opened on that upper porch, she liked 
the feel of dry desert heat, the lazy life 
of the tiny town that she could see be- 
ginning for the day, and she struck a 
bargain with the landlord for a month’s 
lodging. 

So—she was at home, and waiting 
for she knew not what of wild adven- 
ture, of romance which must cuine rid- 
ing, even though it was so late in life. 
She heard a deal of talk in the dining- 
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found something she had been looking 
for all her life. 

And then a man was standing in the 
aisle ahead, a straight, tall man with 
narrow hips about which a ridiculously Wild- 

West cartridge-belt hung diagonally, and there 

were two real guns in his hands pointing 

steadily at her and all the rest. She saw her 

fellow passengers rise one by one and lift their 

hands above their heads as a second stranger 

came down the aisle. Both this man and the 

other wore wide-brimmed hats pulled well 

down, while over the lower parts of their faces were tied 
red bandana handkerchiefs. It was all exactly like a 
musical-comedy farce she had seen on Broadway—so 
like that, to save her life, she could not help the laugh 
that broke suddenly from her, cutting high and clear in 
the deadly silence of the car. 

At the startling sound the man with the guns looked 
quickly at her with the most penetrating blue eyes she 
had ever seen. There was a flame in those eyes, an 
arrogant, wild flame that any man on earth would have 
recognized with deference. 

“Funny?” their owner asked in a thin voice. 

“T’ve seen it done on Broadway,” she answered 
promptly “to the accompaniment of jazz.” 


“Pur Up Your Hanps,”... “Make Me,” Sue Sarp 


As if the tide had passed, she did so, folding her hands 
decorously in her lap. But she did not take her eyes 
from the face above the guns. It was a lean face, that 
she could see beneath the kerchief, shapely and well 
formed, lighted by those blue eyes that shone with 
tense excitement. The whole episode took but a mat- 
ter of moments. Then the strangers had backed out 
of the car, silence grew thick as fog, the train creaked 
and jolted, rolled ahead, and Phoebe Hannaford stuck 
her eager head out of the window to see all there was 
to see. 

She saw the tall man standing a bit apart, his 


frankness and pleasure. She was the 
, center of interest, since she was the 

only passenger to alight from the train. 

and the topic made for acquaintance 
rapidly. By the second evening the two school- 
teachers were rocking with her on the upper 
porch. The men she saw were a shy brother- 
hood, it seemed, booted and spurred cowboys 
from the mesquite. 

A week went by, and she had learned to 
rest, an unknown art in her fifteen years ap- 
prenticeship to steel. She read and slept in the 

warm noons, and walked abroad sometimes in the ame- 
thystine dusk. 

And so it was that she met the man with the guns— 
met him face to face in the fringe of the desert where 
the pale road went from the town! 

He rode a huge black horse and there was no mask 
upon his face this time, but she knew him upon the 
instant—would have known him at the ends of the earth 
—from the broad shoulders and low-bent hat-brim to the 
narrow hips and the high-heeled boots. With the first full 
look upon him, riding toward her for all the world like 
that spirit of romance of which she had so cocksurely 
dreamed, a terrible surge went through her from head 
to foot. It was as if all the joy and all [Turn to page 108] 
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“Ou, Biarr, AND You Don’r Hate Me Arter ALL?” .. 


“Hate You?” He Laucuep TriuMPHANTLY ... “IT Looks Like It, Doesn’t It?” 


YESTERDAYS HARVEST 
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"Tai scene is laid in England. 
Elizabeth Frayne is spend- 
ing the winter with her 
friends—the Wentworths. While 
out alone exploring the country- 
side she falls and sprains her 
ankle. This accident brings to her 
rescue a young man whom, to her 
great astonishment, she recognizes 
as the same who a month or two previously had saved 
her life when she was boating on Lake Como. Friendship 
between these two ripens into love and a secret en- 
gagement—secret until Elizabeth’s father and her step- 
mother come home from their travels abroad. At their 
first meeting Mr. Frayne takes a great liking to Blair 
Maitland—Elizabeth’s fiancé—but trouble looms ahead 
when Blair and Mrs. Frayne, upon being introduced, 
recognize each other. They have met before. Years ago 
Blair Maitland, then Noel Forrest, took upon himself the 
blame of a woman’s guilt. The girl had stolen pearls 
from her employer—Noei went to prison for the theft 
and kept the secret. The girl was Violet—now ‘Violet 


Frayne. 
OW, don’t stay too long exchanging improper 
stories,’ commanded Violet gaily, as she rose from 


the table. “(Remember two bored women will be waiting 
for you to come and amuse them.” 
Dinner was over at the Abbey, and now, as his wife 





and daughter left the dining-room together, Candy settled 
back in his chair for a comfortable smoke and talk with 
the only guest, Jack Sutherland. 

“T expect you came across a good many interesting 
sidelights in the course of your work as a medico,” 
suggested Candy. 

“Quite a lot. I met several mother’s darlings and a 
good few idle young rotters. I learned, too, sometimes 
of their own initiative, sometimes without their knowl- 
edge, the secret history of a good many men who passed 
through my care.” Sutherland paused, then went on 
with quiet deliberation: ‘“I remember one case that 
interested me particularly.” 

“What was that, then?” he asked. 

“Tt was the case of a man called Private Smithers. He 
was the last person in,the world you’d have suspected of 
such a commonplace name as ‘Smithers—or of re- 
maining a Tommy. And‘I know he’d been offered a 
commission more than once, and refused it. He had 
breed in every line of him, spoke like a public school 
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man, and his record should have 
earned him the V. C. twice over, 
if everyone were to come by his 
own in this world. He appeared 
to have no sense of danger—or, 
if he had, then he simply didn’t 
care whether he stopped a bullet 
or not.” 

“Well, and what lay behind it 
all?” asked Candy. “I suppose the; -young fool had lost 
his money at racing or fallen’ in: love with his best 
friend’s wife?” 

The other shook his head. “Neither. 
Sutherland quietly. “He’d been in jail.” 

“What for—forgery? That’s the usual thing in his 
class.” 

“No. Common or garden theft. It all came out 
when he was delirious. He was frightfully badly wounded 
—in fact, I never thought we should pull him through— 
and he was off his head for days.” 

“Did he give the whole show away, then?” asked 
Frayne curiously. 

“Pretty well. Obviously he’d pinched something while 
staying at a friend’s house—money, I suppose. Pinched 
it because he was in debt all round. And the friend 
must have brought a charge against him and got him 
jailed.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Candy. 
fair! 


Prison,” said 


“What a rotten af- 


Sounds rather a background trick—pinching from 
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a friend who has received you in his home as his guest.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Sutherland steadily, “he made 
good afterwards, during the war. And possibly he may 
have taken the money hoping to return it later on. I 
don’t know the details. One’s inclined to let him have 
the benefit of the doubt for the sake of the splendid 
things he did in the war.” 

“Yes, you’re right, Jack.” Frayne spoke with a quiet, 
kindly tolerance. “A chap like that should be given a 
fresh deal, I think. Of course, Smithers was an assumed 
name. One might run up against him without even 
knowing it.” 

“Yes, you might,” said Sutherland. “In fact, you have 
done. The man’s name is Maitland—Blair Maitland.” 

Candy sprang to his feet. “Heavens!” he. exclaimed. 


then I shall proceed to investigate the whole matter.” 

And when the two men rejoined the ladies, no one 
could have guessed from their demeanor that they were 
both burdened with a heavy sense of misgiving and 
anxiety. : 


yest have you to say to all this?” Briefly Candy 
had epitomized the story he had heard from Suther- 
land. “I’m right in thinking that you’ve been in prison?” 
“Quite right. Charged with stealing a string of pearls.” 
“And you, a convicted thief—convicted of the dirtiest 
type of thieving, too!—have had the audacity, the—the 
consummate impudence to ask my daughter to be your 
wife!” Candy almost stammered in his white-hot fury. 
Blair’s mouth twitched a little, as though at a sudden 
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“I will explain,” answered Frayne gravely. Now that 
his purpose was accomplished and Elizabeth saved from 
a marriage which could only have ended ir. terrible 
disaster, he acknowledged to himself that, thief or not, 
Blair Maitland was at least a brave man. 


DON’T believe it!” Passionately the denial sprang 

from Elizabeth’s lips. ‘I don’t believe a word of it!” 
she reiterated. 

“Ask him yourself, then!” Frayne’s eyes flashed. 

“T will. I'll go to Lone Edge, now at once, and ask him.” 

Candy’s eyes narrowed. 

“And if he acknowledges it? Are you prepared to 
obey me then, and give him up?” he asked. ; 

Elizabeth wavered a moment. There was a dread sense 








“And I was going to let him marry Elizabeth! The stab of pain. of conviction in her father’s swiftly uttered question. 
scoundrel! The unmitigated blackguard! It must be “Ves,” he acknowledged, “I had.” Adding suddenly: Then her belief in Maitland reasserted itself triumphantly. 
, 4 



























































stopped, of course—at once—the engage- 
ment—” He made as though to leave the 
room in search of Maitland then and there. 
Sutherland caught him by the arm. 

“Stop, stop, Candy! Steady on. You 
must think it over—” 

“Think it over!” exclaimed Frayne. 

“There’s nothing to think over, Jack. My 
daughter doesn’t marry a common thief. 
I’m going into the library to write Maitland at once.” 

“To smash up his life?” asked the doctor quietly. 
“And Elizabeth’s? Don’t forget that, Candy. You smash 
Elizabeth’s life as well.” 

“She'll get over it. She’s a Frayne, with all the 
Frayne pride. When she knows the truth, you won’t 
find Elizabeth wanting to marry a man who’s got about 
as much sense of honor as a pariah dog.” 

““*When she knows the truth.’ That’s just it,” per- 
sisted Sutherland patiently. “We don’t know the truth 


& yet. We only surmise it. See the man and find out what 


ihe actual truth is—all the circumstances of the case 
... . You may be as angry as you like, Candy, but 
you’ve got to play the game and give Maitland a fair 
hearing.” 

While the doctor had been speaking, Frayne’s. ex- 
pression had slowly altered. The passionate fury had 
died out of it, and a grim, judicial decision taken its place. 

“Very good,” he said. “I'll play the game. I'll see 
Maitland tomorrow morning, you may be very sure, and 
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“T was very young when all that past history took place, 
and I suppose I’d begun to think a man could build 
afresh ... . I was wrong, it seems.” 

“Well, understand this,” said Frayne, “your engage- 
ment to my daughter ceases here and now, and hence- 
forth Frayne Abbey is closed to you.” 

There fell a silence. Presently he turned to Candy and 
asked a question. “There’s only one thing I’d like to 
know,” he said slowly. “How did you come by all this 
information? You seem to have got my dossier fairly 
complete.” 

Frayne hesitated a moment. Then he answered: 

“That’s a fair question. Sutherland told me. ‘You 
supplied it yourself,” said Candy. “At least; enough for 
us to guess the rest. You were—delirious, you know, 
when you were in the hospital.” Blair uttered a sharp 
ejaculation. He comprehended, now, exactly what had 
happened. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “I was wrong—I see it now. 
You will—explain to Elizabeth?” 


“When I’ve had his answer,” she said de- 
fiantly, “perhaps you'll be prepared to 
apologize to him—and to me—for making 
such an abominable accusation against 
him.” 

“Certainly I will,’ returned Frayne 
grimly. And for the first time in their lives 
he and Elizabeth parted in anger. 


G Bi demigt minutes later Elizabeth was rapping on the 
studio door. 

“Blair—Blair—”’ She almost ran towards him. No 
thought nor .word of greeting entered her mind. “Blair, 
say it isn’t:true! Deny it at once. Blair!” Her voice 
sharpened a little. “Did you hear me? Did you under- 
stand?” Something of terror—the terror which her 
dogged belief in the man she loved had been keeping at 
bay all this time—sounded in the quickening shriiiness 
of her tone. 

At last he answered her, - “Yes,-I understand,” he said 
quietly. “I am not able to deny what your father 
told you.” 

Her face changed—whitened. For the first time the 
idea that there might be some grain of truth in the 
oo Frayne had made took definite form in her 
mind. 7 

“You mean—you mean—” she faltered. “You don’t— 
you can’t mean that it’s true, Blair? True—that you 
stole—some pearls, and were [Turn to page 112] 
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SOLDIER or a statesman is 
A still the average man’s idea of 
a hero, and it is only rarely 
that an artist manages to get one of 
his anniversaries commemorated. 
However, on the rare occasions when 
he does, he is likely to find his fame 
overstepping national boundary lines. 
France does not celebrate. Washing- 
ton’s birthday, nor is there much 
official excitement here over Napo- 
leon’s triumphs. Yet the quadricen- 
tennial of William Shakespeare’s 
birth, in 1916, was celebrated even 
in Germany, which was at war with 
Shakespeare’s mother country. 
Ludwig van Beethoven died on 
March 26, 1827, and this year the 
concerts and festivals given in com- 
memoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversay of his death must have 
numbered close to a thousand. There 
were Beethoven festivals through- 
out Germany, of course; in England 
_and France; in Italy, where Arturo 
Toscanini conducted a colossal per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony; 
and in this country, where the Metro- 
politan Opera Company revived his 
opera, Fidelio, and where every one 
of our major symphony orchestras 
honored the composer’s memory in 
degrees ranging from single perform- 
ances to whole cycles of concerts. 
Not that these concerts have 
brought any new works to light, or 

















seemingly more conscious of them. 

Russia was the first of the great 
powers to break away from her 
traditional moorings. Whatever may 
be the ultimate result of the Russian 
Revolution, it is almost certain to 
exercise an influence upon Western 
civilization comparable to that of the 
French Revolution. 

Next in importance to what hap- 
pened in Russia was the overthrow 
of the Hohenzollern Dynasty in Ger- 
many. Because of her importance 
Germany’s change from junkerdom 
to liberalism made a profound im- 
pression upon Europe and European 
policy. Had she continued the old 
regime, there could have been no 
Locarno, and the shadow’ of another 
war would even now begin to darken 
the horizon. 

While Germany has not changed 
politically and economically yet she 
has lost two great provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine, and her boundaries 
have been clipped here and there. In 
comparison to her allies Germany 
has come out well, and bids fair to 
soon regain her former place in the 
sisterhood of nations. On the other 
hand the Austro-Hungarian Empire is 
a mere wreck. The Hapsburg Dynasty 
has disappeared and Austria and Hun- 
gary have become two of the weak- 
est states in Southeastern Europe. 
Turkey, too, is a mere shadow of its 














former self and retains but the merest 














revived any forgotten masterpieces. 




















For the music of this stout, ugly, 
deaf, ill-tempered, dropsical German- 
Dutchman ranks among the world’s 
art-treasures with the music-dramas 
of Wagner, the plays of Shakes- 
peare, the sculpture of Michelangelo, 
and the paintings of Rembrandt. It 
would be hard to imagine a first- 
class orchestra that did not include 
his symphonies in its repertoire, or 
a chamber music organization that 
did not play his string quartets. 

Beethoven is one of the best examples of 
what the commentators mean when they talk 
about the importance of form, in art, as opposed to mat- 
ter. Beethoven’s musical themes are relatively unim- 
portant, compared with what he manages to say with 
them. They have individuality, of course, the quality 
of persisting in the memory—catchiness, if you like— 
that no music can afford to do without. Still, it is only 
rarely that a Beethoven melody has the quality of imme- 
diate and arresting beauty that distinguishes a theme 
like the Prize Song in Die Meistersinger, or the flute 
solo in Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune. Even the 
famous final theme of the Ninth Symphony, magnificent 
as it is, might in other hands come perilously close to 
being trivial. 

But in Beethoven’s hands it does not become trivial; 
and that is the point of his greatness. What moves us 
in his music is precisely what moves us in’ great archi- 
tecture, the quality of perfect proportion, the perfect 
relation of the parts to the whole, of massiveness with- 
out heaviness, of lightness without weakness. Decora- 
tion, even material, in music as in architecture, can only 
enhance existing beauties; it can never take the place 





of perfect proportion and sound structure. 

I imagine that Beethoven’s deafness was not nearly 
so much of a handicap to him as the lay observer might 
imagine. For the thing that he is after—and generally 


cchieves—is not the momentary [Turn to page 94] 
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will perhaps marvel that those of us living 
through the deep and fundamental economic, in- 
dustrial and political changes now in progress, were not 


Hy wit perar of the future writing of this period 


foothold on the Continent of Europe. 

Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Es- 
thonia, Lithuania, Finland are the 
new names added to the map of 
Europe during the past decade—mo- 
mentous changes all. France, Italy, 
Spain, are not as we knew them ten 
years ago. 

Great Britain, calm, conservative 
and phlegmatic has changed least of 
all, and thereby has suffered much. 

Her people seem to be striving to regain their 

pre-war status—something which can never 

be done. If Great Britain is to keep pace with 
the changing world she must change with it. That she 
will do this in her own time and way we may be 
sure, for deliberate as the English are they have always 
proved themselves equal to any situation with which 
they have been confronted. 

But of all the changes there are none of greater inter- 
est than have taken place in the United States. From 
poverty to a billianaire within twenty-five years is an 
almost unbelievable record, but that is what one man 
has accomplished, and without other aid than that with 
which nature endowed him. 

The United States has not only become a fruitful field 
for the creation of great wealth but happily it has also 
grown to be labor’s earthly paradise. 

This stupendous prosperity and all that it entails is 
giving thoughtful Americans much concern. Now that 
we have this commanding position what will we do with 
it? What will be the ultimate outcome? Will the 
final result be for the better or for worse? No one 
can foretell where all the happenings in this changing 
world may lead. 
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e most popular soup 
in the world! 


All the rich tomato goodness! The 
pure, tonic tomato juices. The luscious, 
nourishing tomato meat. Strained to a 
smooth puree and blended with golden 
butter. Seasoned by French chefs famous 
for their skill. That’s Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup—every spoonful a delight to the 
appetite. 12 cents a can. 
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A DOZEN CORN DIPS 


Delicious with meat or chicken. They are crisp and brown 
when fried in deep Crisco. 


1% cups corn (fresh or canned) 
¥% teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten % cup milk 
2 tablespoons melted Crisco aap bread flour 
I teaspoon baking powder 


I teaspoon sugar 


Mix corn, salt, sugar, egg, melted Crisco and milk to- 
gether. (If canned corn is used, drain off the liquid and 
add to it enough fresh milk to make the 4 cup.) Sift 
baking powder and flour, beat into mixture. Drop spoon- 
fuls in hot Crisco (360° F., or when cube of bread browns 
in 60 seconds). Fry slowly until brown and well cooked— 
8 to 10 minutes. Test with toothpick. Drain on soft paper. 
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SWEET POTATO SURPRISE 


Delicious with fried chicken or cold meat for luncheon. 
You can fry them any time and reheat them in the oven 
at mealtime or even the next day. They will be the same 
as when freshly cooked. 

2 cups riced sweet potatoes (about three medium sized) 

1 egg, beaten Dash of pepper 8 marshmallows 
¥% teaspoon salt ¥%4 cup crushed cornflakes or branflakes 
Boil and peel potatoes, put through ricer. When partly 
cool, add egg, salt and pepper. If mixture is too dry, add 
a little milk. Flour hands if necessary. Form in 8 round 
balls with marshmallow hidden inside. Roll in bran- 
flakes or cornflakes. Fry in hot Crisco (375°-385° F., or 
when a small piece of bread browns in 40 seconds), Fry 
until brown; drain on soft paper. 
All measurements level. All recipes on this page tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


An Astonishing Tasting Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of your 
whole cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon, On the tip 
of another place a little of the fat you are now using. Taste 
first Crisco, then the other fat. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a strik- 
ing difference in the taste of cooking fats? See if Crisco 
doesn’t remind you of sweet, unsalted butter, Think what 
an improvement Crisco’s own sweetness and freshness will 
make in your own cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods. 


To test your cooking fat, taste it, 
Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 





In a quaint French book 
written more than 1ooyears 
ago, we find a gourmet re- 
proving his cook: “‘Every- 
one who dines at my table 
proclaims you asoup maker 
of the first class. This is 
very well, for soup is the 
first consolation of a hun- 
gry stomach; but I am 
sorry to see that you are 
uncertain as a fryer.” 
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that save time at meal time 


Y frying, I must confess, was “uncertain” 

until I began to use Crisco. But now with 
Crisco I have wonderful deep-fried foods—crisp, 
golden-brown outside; tender, well cooked inside; 
never greasy. 


So I now use frying more than any other cooking 
method—especially as deep frying saves me so much 
time and bother just at mealtime, when there are 
always so many things to do. 


I prepare all kinds of meat, fish, poultry and vege- 
tables in the morning—even to rolling in egg and 
crumbs. Then at mealtime I fry them in a few 
minutes. With the exception of those for Corn Dips 
and for Fried Tomatoes, the recipes on this page can 
be prepared in this way. Also they can be fried in the 
morning and reheated in the oven just before serving. 


Crisco, too, makes frying a very pleasant way for 
me to cook, because with Crisco at proper frying 
temperatures there is no smoke or unpleasant odor. 
And no waste, for Crisco can be strained right back 
into the can and used over and over again. 


Really, I do not know how [ could keep house 
without all the good things Crisco gives me; cakes 
that you simply can’t tell from butter cakes; tender, 
flaky piecrusts; fluffy biscuits; feathery muffins. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 
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GOLDEN DREAMS 


Prepare the mixture any time and fry it in deep Crisco 
in 2 minutes at mealtime. 


3 tablespoons melted Crisco ¥% cup flour 2 cup milk 
I cup grated American cheese \% teaspoon paprika 
1 cup cold boiled cauliflower (chopped) 34 teaspoon salt 
2 beaten egg yolks 1 cup crushed corn flakes 


Mix flour, salt, paprika and Crisco smooth, Add milk, 
stir over slow fire until thick and smooth, Add to the egg 
yolks, stirring well. Then stir in cheese and cauliflower. 
When cool drop into cornflakes. Shape into balls with 
spoon and fingers, pressing cornflakes in. Fry in deep 
Crisco, heated to 360° F. (or when cube of bread browns 
in 60 seconds). Fry until brown, Drain on soft paper. 
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FRIED EGGPLANT with TOMATOES 


Fry the eggplant any time and reheat it in the oven. 


2 or 3 ripe tomatoes 
1 cup crushed cornflakes 


1 medium sized eggplant 
legg  % teaspoon salt 


Peel eggplant. Slice thin. Dip in beaten egg to which salt 
has been added, then in cornflakes. Fry in hot Crisco 
(360° F., or when a small piece of bread browns in 60, 
seconds) until brown on both sides and tender. Test with 
toothpick. 

Cut tomatoes in round slices about 14 in, thick. Dip 
in cornflakes but not egg. Brown in frying pan in hot 
Crisco until nicely brown and tender. Serve eggplant on 
lettuce leaf and one slice of tomato on the eggplant. Will 
serve 6 people. 


Free! Cook Book 
“12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes’’ 


A new and unusual cook book. Into it we 
have gathered 144 tested recipes, all chosen 
because they are simple, easy and guick to 
prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly de- 
licious dish, There are dozens of sugges- 
tions, too, that will save you endless time 
and trouble. To receive the book, simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 















PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. of Home Economics, Sec.L-10, Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me free the cook book entitled “12 
Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


JAMES BRYCE, Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, O. M. 
By H. A. L. FisHer 


REVIEWLD BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 


breaks of English travelers who from time to time, 
tell us of the defects in our institutions. We have al- 
ways suffered them to lecture and write. This tolerance on 
our part was rewarded in 1907 by the visit of James Bryce, 
who took over the British embassy in Washington. Mr. Bryce 
Was not a trained diplomat. He was a scholar and a traveler. 
He was a man of great charm and athletic attainment who 
nourished a passion for democracy. He set himself, in the 
words of President Lowell of Harvard, “to charm a people.” 
Viscount Bryce of Dechmont died the most famous of all 
critics of American doctrines, and yet the best beloved of any 
in the long line of European travelers to these shores. He un- 
trringly diagnosed the weaknesses of the American common- 
wealth, and he was splendid in his recognition of its greatness. 
He foresaw, through a fervent faith in the power of educa- 
tion, a gradual elevation in the standard of public virtue. 

He arrived in Washington at a time when Theodore Roose- 
Vvelt in the White House, aided by a half dozen magazines, 
was campaigning for public control of corporations exer- 
sing monopoly power. He at once became the great friend 
2 intimate of the President, despite his tenuous position. 


A xeaks. has always been afflicted with periodic out- 


He had not been in this country a year before, as his biog- 
tapher says, “his speeches were an important addition to the 
general stock of intellectual pleasure: at the disposal of the 
American public.” It is significant that, when he. attended 
service in the Old Presbyterian Church, the British Am- 








bassador was as a matter of course ushered into Abraham 
lincoln’s pew. 

H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford, has re- 
cently written a two column life of this man whose book, The 
American Commonwealth, is the definitive work on our 
democracy. He has avoidid writing of Bryce’s political 
Significance, being content to tell the story of his life through 
letters and diaries and simple accounts of the man himself. 
Bryce was modesty and courtesy itself and he brought to his 






Hon. H. A. L. Fisner, AutHor Or THe Brituiant BiocraPuy Or ° 
Viscount Bryce REviEWwED Tuis MONTH (international Newsreel Photo) 


native charm of manner a fine studiousness and an unquench- 
able thirst for knowledge of human affairs. He was actively 
touring the battle front of Flanders at the age of seventy- 
eight. Four years later he died while still engaged upon a 
labor which he. believed would bring about a closer union 
among English speaking people in the League’ of Nations. 

Bryce’s last book was Modern Democracies, which consists 
of a survey of the governments of six states. He spent 
the closing years of his life in this elaborate study which 
he had first projected in 1904. He worked more as an 
observer than as a’ recluse. He had followed in the six years 
of his ambassadorship in Washington, a method of systematic 
“interrogation of trustworthy witnesses.” He would not write 
of England in his study of democracy because he did not 
believe he could remain impartial and judicious in the exam- 
ination of his own country: where he’ had known twenty 
years in Parliament. It is significant, too, that in the fading 
years of his life, he who had been the most hopeful of foreign 
critics, had -been saddened by our ‘failure “to. maintain a high 
standard of probity in public affairs.” 

The youthful ardor with which he sought to embrace the 
beauties of civilization became dimmed by the pessimism of 
experience. Yet he fought away from this pessimism, and in 
one of his last ‘letters, written-to the late Dr. Eliot of Har- 
vard, he wrote of human nature that: “It seems to me that 
a great experiment is being tried which every age has to watch 
hopefully, but not quite confidently. Some ‘great improve- 
ments there have been—the abolition of slavery and the 
disuse of the practice of killing prisoners, and the elevation 
by: Christianity of chastity and purity in thought and speech. 
But there are so many relapses that though the balance is 
clearly to the credit side of the account we must. watch the 
experiment with sobriety rather than with exultation. It may 
have to be carried on and watched for centuries before con- 
clusions distinctly more clear and positive than we now pos- 
sess can be reached. This anyhow is all that I feel one can say, 
on the basis of the records of history, for they contain some 
startling relapses. That of our own time seems to me one of 
these; the saddest part of it being the virulence of hatred, one 
of the worst of human passions. It is raging all over Europe 
now.” 

His biography should be cherished in our libraries along 
with his work, for he was our very great friend. 


James Bryce—By H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, 
Oxford. The Macmillan Co. 
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IN THE WORLD + 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN SOCIAL WORK 
By Tue Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


R. JOHN. A. RYAN is a great churchman and a great 
citizen, known and honored far beyond the boundary 
of his on religious communion. For many years: he 

has been professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics 
in the Catholic University of Washington City, and Director 
of the Social. Action. department of the Catholic Welfare 
Council of America. His latest book, Declining Liberty, ought 
to be read by every citizen’ of the land. 

In the sermon here reviewed, Dr. Ryan insists that while 
religion is not the chief concera of social workers, for them to 
neglect or ignore the spiritual element in human nature is to 
handicap, if not. frustrate, their labors for human betterment. 
Also, the social worker who disregards the spiritual life of 
those whom he serves deprives himself of the most effective 
motive and approach. 

“Social distress,” says Dr. Ryan, “is the distress of human 
beings, and a human being is something more than a com- 
bination of physical and mental powers. By far the most 
important part of a human being is. spirit: .To deal with a 
human being without taking into account his spiritual nature 
is to treat him inadequately, and may do as much harm as 
good. Neglect of the spiritual element means neglect of the 
moral life.” 

What is the spiritual element? asks Dr. Ryan. It is not 
the same as the religious element, since religion has ic do 
with creed and ritual. Nor is it synonymous with the emo- 
tional, the idealistic, or the unselfish, though these are a part 
of it. The spiritual is that pertaining to the soul; it is the 
recognition of the soul as the supreme reality and its wel- 
fare as the supreme good in a human being. 

“In other words,” continues Dr. Ryan, “it is the soul which 
gives to man his intrinsic worth as a person, instead of a 
mere means to the welfare of society. Because of his soul, 
his personality, his intrinsic worth, the human individual is 
endowed with certain rights which may not be disregarded 
even in the interests of social progress. After all, social prog- 
ress means the progress of human beings. Without human 
beings it is an empty abstraction, and human beings have 
souls,” 

What this means is seen when we study such questions as 
eugenics, marriage, and similar issues. It is very well to 
study these problems scientificaily, but if we leave out the 
spiritual element in man, the result is a pig-sty philosophy. 
It is not science, but materialism, against which Dr. Ryan 
makes such pungent protest. He objects when human beings 
are studied or dealt with as if they were animals, and nothing 
more. Dr. Ryan is pointed and specific: 

“Many social workers today are interested in eugenics. 
They believe that the presence of great numbers of mentally 
and physically subnormal persons is a grave menace to social 
integrity and improvement. Therefore, they desire that the 
number of such persons should be reduced. Some of the 
means they advocate are drastic, even horrible. No social 
worker who recognizes the spiritual element can approve 
these brutal proposals.” {Turn to page 94] 

















& Rev. Joun A. Ryan, Sociovosisr, & 
Pepacocue AND AUTHOR—(U & U Photo) 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


RIO RITA 
Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 
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Make “Rio Rita” A Success — (White studio N.Y.) 
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theaters this year. Of these the Roxy is the larg- 

est and perhaps the most talked and written about; 
the Paramount the most ambitious in its use of magnificent 
materials, black marble, gold and objets-d’art; and the Zieg- 
feld the most successful artistically. 

As to what an ideal theater building should be architectur- 
ally there are many opinions, all of which fall under one of 
the three main theories. One of these theories, the most tradi- 
tional, holds that a theater should be a beautiful structure in 
itself, adapted to stage use, of course, but not subordinated 
to this use nor sacrificed in ornament and beauty to any 
dramatic mood or atmosphere. The old-style opera houses 


Ne YORK has seen three widely heralded new 




















Cuico Returns, Buinp But UNDAUNTED 
+ — A Scene From “Seventn Heaven” } 


and most of the world’s finest theaters are built on this 
principle. 

The second theory holds that the auditorium should 
efface itself as completely as possible, in color, line, mass, 
every way, in order to avoid intruding itself on our atten- 
tion and to allow the stage to be all in all. The third kind of 
theater shows as much design and elaboration as the archi- 
tect chooses, but creates this to harmonize with some special 
kind of dramatic entertainment. 

Under this third kind of theater comes the Ziegfeld, on 
Sixth Avenue at Fifty-Fourth Street. It was designed by 
Joseph Urban, famous for his settings at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and on many lesser stages. It was intended for 
musical pieces, light operas, revues. As a theater for such a 
purpose the Ziegfeld is a fine accomplishment, in the gaiety 
of its painted walls, with their rich colors and their picture 
of the joy of life, the lovers and festivals of every land and 
time; in its flat, simple spaces; and in its auditorium, with 
its plan in the shape of an ellipse that shows the stage per- 
fectly from every seat. 

And to such a theater the entertainment with which it was 
inaugurated is triumphantly adapted. Rio Rita has so many 
qualities dear to the heart of the public that it is no wonder 
the theater is nightly filled to the last seat. It has not only 
the dancing, songs and comic interludes of the familiar 
Broadway revue, together with elaborate and lavish changes 
of settings and costumes, but adds to these the attraction of 
considerably more story than we usually find. 

The story running through Rio Rita has as much contin- 
uity and glamor as that of most operas; and the music that 
carries the story has, like the successful Rose Marie of two 
seasons ago, enough serious intention in it to endear it to the 
hearts of the many who like songs of feeling and sentiment. 
There are ballets by the Albertina Rasch Dancers, of which 
the Moonlight, with its silver, lustrous figures, is the best. 
There are the variegated choruses, and the celebrated show 
beauties of Ziegfeld revues. And there are five settings by 
Mr. Urban, of which the floating cabaret on the Rio Grande, 
with its effect of a great gilded and painted and silken galley, 
is a gorgeous scene. 
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THE WORLD + 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


SEVENTH HEAVEN 
Directed by Frank Borzage 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 




















Diane (Janet Gaynor) OvERPOWERED 
% By Nana (Gtapys_ BrockweE tt) % 


interesting studies for those amateur astronomers who 
keep their telescopes trained on the Hollywood heavens. 
There are a few fixed stars, of course, who may be relied 
upon to remain in position and to radiate brilliance with fair 
consistency; but the great majority are only spectacular 
meteors who appear and vanish with amazing rapidity. 
The latest luminary in the western sky is a young’ lady 
named Janet Gaynor who has suddenly attained to eminence 
as a result of her performance in a picture called, appro- 
priately enough, Seventh Heaven. As cne who has seen many 
stars shine brightly for an instant, and then fizzle out, I am 
anxious to know what Miss Gaynor’s future is to be. At this 
particular moment she is of the first magnitude—and I for 
one have an idea that she will remain so for a long time. 
Janet Gaynor reveals, in Seventh Heaven, a quality that 
is desirable under any circumstances, and all the more de- 
sirable on the screen because it is regrettably rare: it is the 
quality of delicacy, of fragility, of tenderness that was to be 
found in Duse and, in a different form, in Maude Adams. It 
is the exact opposite of that loud, obvious quality which is 
the average actress’s principal stock in trade. 
In Seventh Heaven, Miss Gaynor appears as Diane—a 
poor, beaten, broken little girl of the Paris streets, who is bru- 
talized by a drug-soaked sister and taught [Turn to page 94] 
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Her Royal Highness 


ULALIA 
njanta of Sain 


discusses Beauty 
in the Courts of 


Europe 


VIVID, arresting personality is the Infanta 
Eulalia. A true princess of the reigning Spanish 
family, she possesses not alone its charm but its tra- 
ditional daring and forcefulness of character—that in- 
destructible spirit which has been the mark of the 
Spanish Royal family since the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


Unlike most women of royal birth, whose lives are 
restricted by the formalities of court, Infanta Eulalia 
has seen the world, has made friends in every walk of 
life, has pursued her own activities. Spanish, Austrian 
and English connections make her aunt, cousin or god- 
mother to princes and princesses of every ruling house. 


And always, whether as Royal visitor to the courts 
of other countries or among 
her own beloved people of 
Spain, she recognizes the sig- 
nificance of every note of the 


life about her. 


S° she speaks with experi- 
ence and knowledge when 
she emphasizes the impor- 
tance to a woman—especially 
to one whose life centers in 
court circles—of cultivating 
her loveliest attributes, of 
learning how she may keep 
the fresh beauty of her skin. 





“Life in the courts of 
Europe,” she says, “demands 
much of a woman, especially 
that poiseandassurancewhich 
birth and position give, but 
which must be supported by 
exquisite personal attributes. 
The daily use of Pond’s Two 
Creams,” she concludes with Om the steps of her little 
wisdom, “leads to this assur- Swiss chalet at Grindelwald 
ance,” 


ER Royal Highness Eulalia is not unique 

in this conclusion. Leading women every- 
where are completely in accord with her. Seeking the 
best means of keeping their complexions untrammeled 
by the strain of modern life, thousands have found 
it in the Two Creams made by Pond’s. Used as 
follows daily these fragrant delicious creams will 




















A glimpse of the Infanta in lace mantilla, on 

her way to mass, in Madrid. She is staunch 

in her devotion to the faith of her country and 

of her family—the Bourbons, which has been 

the reigning house of Spain for more than 
two hundred years 

















These are the Two Creams, so delicately prepared 
from exquisite ingredients, that highly born women 
the world around choose them 


Her Royal Highness, Inranta Euxauia of Spain 









aunt of the King, a vivid, piquant personality, as vivacious 
in manner as she is original of mind. She has traveled 
widely, lived in every country in Europe and once visited 
the United States where she was royally entertained as the 
President's guest. Her opportunities for observation and 
her keen intellect give her an exceptional understanding of 
European society. Her book, “Courts and Countries 
After the War,” is replete with penetrating comment. 


ero 


bring to you that most exquisite personal attribute —a 
clear youthful skin:— 


Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and supple by using 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and often during the day, 
whenever your skin feels dusty, drawn, tired, pat this light 
cream generously over face, neck and shoulders. Let it remain 
a few moments. Its fine pure oils penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing all dust and powder. Wipe off, then use a little fresh 
cream. After removing the cream well with a soft cloth, finish 
with a,dash of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some of 
the cream on after the bedtime cleansing to restore suppleness. 


A Final Touch of Loveliness 


OR that exquisite last touch of loveliness, that radiance 

and finish which you need for evening and when you go 
out, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly. Do this after 
every daytime cleansing, always before you powder, and before 
going out into wind, dust or sun. 

This cream, even more than Pond’s Cold Cream, has pleased 
the Infanta Eulalia of Spain, who exclaims: “Of all the 
Creams I have used, nothing has given me such a sense of 
freshness as Pond’s Vanishing Cream.” 


Free O i er: Mail this coupon for free sample tubes of Pond’s 
Two Creams with instructions 


Tue Ponp’s Exrracr Co., Dept. X , 111 Hudson Street, New York 


Name. 





Street. 
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A combination of apricots and dates is new for breakfast, and 
you will find brown sugar and butter delicious on cooked cereal 


ede 
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Does Your Family Rebel Against The 
SAME OLD BREAKFAST EVERY DAY? 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Director McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen 


OT long ago I was visiting in the home 
N of a friend who is a4 busy homemaker 
and the mother of three children. We 
are lifelong friends and I am considered almost 
a member of the family. So I am free to dis- 
cuss with her the way she manages her home. 
As the last youngster went off to school on 
the third day of my visit, she and I lingered 
at the breakfast table. “This is the first time 
[I can remember,” I said, “that you didn’t 
have to urge John to finish his breakfast, or 
to warn Freddie that he couldn’t go to school 
until he had eaten his cereal. How did you 
manage it?” 

She was pleased that I had noticed the 
change in her family’s attitude toward break- 
fast. “A few months ago,” she said, “I realized 
that something was wrong in our household. 
Breakfasts were an utter failure, so I de- 
termined to find out what was the matter. 
It didn’t take long to realize that I was giving 
very little thought of this important meal. I 
have always planned my luncheons and din- 
ners for several days ahead and prepared what 
I could in advance. But breakfasts, like 
Topsy, ‘jus’ grew.’ 

“I did the unimaginative thing every morn- 
ing—prepared fruit, cooked some cereal, gave 
each child an egg if he would eat it, and made 
toast. It was the same thing morning after 
morning. No wonder my family had no in- 
terest in breakfast! If J didn’t have any, how 
could I expect them to? 

“I began a reformation that day, starting 
with the fruit. I was amazed when I realized 
what a variety of dried, fresh and canned 
fruits I had to choose from. If I used them 
singly or in combination I need never serve 
the same kind twice in two weeks. Now I 
alternate cooked and fresh fruits every day 
or two. I have learned to prepare the cooked 
ones in advance, sometimes enough for two 
days, while I am cooking luncheon or dinner. 
Some of them I bake while an oven-cooked 
meal is in process of cooking. For instance I 
save time and fuel by making prunes in a 
covered casserole. They are best if you add 3 
cups of water to a pound of prunes, cover 
the casserole tightly and leave it to cook in a 
moderate oven, set at 250 to 300 degrees 
for 3 to 4 hours, depending on the other food 
you want to cook in the oven at the same time. 
To give variety in flavor to prunes I add a 














Breakfast Seven Times a Week 


MONDAY Stewed Apricots and Dates 
Cooked Hominy with butter and brown sugar 
Bran Muffins, toasted Poached Eggs 


Coffee Milk 


Sliced Oranges 
Oatmeal or a Dry Cereal 
Raisin Muffins Broiled Ham 
Coffee Milk 


WEDNESDAY Baked Prunes 
Whole Wheat Cereal (cooked in half-milk) 
French Toast with Marmalade Bacon 
Coffee Milk 


Sliced Bananas in Orange Fuice 
Puffed Cereal 
Hot Rolls Broiled Sausage 
Coffee Milk 


FRIDAY Apples Baked with Maple Sugar 
Corn and Bran Flakes 
Raisin Bread Toast Jelly Omelet 
Coffee Milk 


Stewed Figs 
Creamed Wheat Cereal with Raisins 
Toast Codfish Bails 
Coffee Milk 
Grapefruit 
Liver and Bacon 
Cornmeal Griddle Cakes Maple Syrup 
Coffee Milk 


TUESDAY 


THURSDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 














BOLLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FORRESTER-] HURLOW 


few slices of orange or lemon when they are 
partly cooked, or a small piece of stick cin- 
namon or ginger root. 

“T have discovered some delicious combina- 
tions of cooked fruits, such as dried peaches 
and figs stewed together; the children like this 
combination with their corn-flakes. And we 
are all enthusiastic about apricots and dates 
cooked together. I use dried apricots and soak 
them for several hours. Then I cook them 
slowly until tender. I pit 1 cup of dates for 
each pound of apricots and add them to the 
apricots about ten minutes before I take the 
apricots off the stove. We like dried pears and 
apricots cooked together and dried peaches 
and pears. I vary baked apples by filling 
them with maple sugar, raisins, marmalade or 
brown sugar and cinnamon. 

“Cereals were the next item I considered. 
I had my grocer show me every kind he kept 
in stock. Why had I let them grow 
monotonous when there are so many from 
which to choose? I knew, too, that there must 
be endless ways of serving them to add 
variety. So now, instead of keeping one pack- 
age of cereal on hand and serving it every 
day until the package is empty I keep a 
number of kinds, both cooked and uncooked. 
I often mix them. We like corn-meal added 
to the fine cooked cereals, for instance. It 
gives them a new ‘nutty’ flavor. When I 
serve hot cereals I usually sprinkle some bran 
over them. As a change from milk on the 
cooked cereals I sometimes cook them in 
half milk and half water, then serve them 
with butter and brown sugar. 

“We like certain kinds of fruit cooked with 
some cereals, such as raisins, dates and chopped 
figs. Or, instead of cooking them togéther I 
sprinkle the fruit on top of each serving. 

“When I am going to have a rather hearty 
breakfast I plan to serve the lighter ready- 
prepared cereals. They combine well, too, I 
have found, and are delicious with almost 
every fresh fruit when it is in season. 

“Breakfast breads are still somewhat of a 
problem, I confess,” she said, when I urged 
her to go on; because many of you have the 
same problem she had solved so happily I § 
had made up my mind 4o tell you about her @ 
breakfasts here on the Laboratory page. 

“John is fond of hot breads, but I don’t 
like getting up early to [Turn to page 68] 
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AMONG DISTINGUISHED VISITORS to the recent horse 

show at South Shore Country Club were Mrs. Noyes-Lord 

and Mrs. R. Duke, Jr. Their smiles that mean much socially 
are brightened daily by regular use of Pepsodent. 




















EN ROUTE TO CLOUDLAND are Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Rex Cherryman. The former’ssmile, kept 
radiant by Pepsodent, is irresistibly charming, say 
those who saw her play the leading role in the 


MISS LORRAINE JOHNSON and“By” Chamber- 

lain, follow a championship match at Glencoe Golf 

Club Smiles like theirs result from regular daily 
use of Pepsodent. 





Chicago cast of ““The Noose.” 


SMILES THAT SPARKLE SOCIALLY 


Reveal Teeth Kept Free of Dingy Film 
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5 Special film-removing dentifrice advised for twice-a-day use in clearing teeth and 
aa combating the commoner tooth and gum troubles 
. this 
1 we 
pane Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 
them 
s for 
y the ODERN dental research has thrown All those factors are judged of great 
> the a new light on dull, “off-color” importance by present-day dental re- 
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add different way in tooth and gum care — FREE—10-DAY TUBE 
ack- the Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 
<a | called Pepsodent — is being widely ad- 
hed. vised by dental authorities. A tooth paste 
dded different in formula and action from any 
>. It other dentifrice. Dentists widely urge its 
en I use at least twice each day—every day— 
a at morning and at night. 
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Your Town Safe? 
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These boys and girls are being taught to save their lives! They are learning the 
meaning of the “Stop” and “Go” traffic signals. In many schools the children 
make their own semaphores, and the teacher appoints different members of the 
class to act the part of a Traffic Officer so that the lesson of caution at street 


crossings can never be forgotten. 


from cancer. Every six min- 

utes someone is killed by acci- 
dent. One death in every 13 is caused 
by cancer—one in 15 by accident. 
One—a tragedy foreseen weeks in ad- 
vance when beyond hope of prevention. 
The other—swift annihilation that 
could have been prevented. 


Most fatal accidents need never hap- 
pen; 90,000 a year in the United States 
—240 a day—deaths from various 
causes that could be prevented. One- 
half of the children who are killed are 
the little untaught ones less than five 
yearsold. And accidents claim all too 
many persons past middle age—who 
have not adjusted themselves to the 
swift pace of passing vehicles. 


F fen" five minutes someone dies 


In cities where public caution and pro- 
tection are taught, the deathrate from 
accident is far less than the Nation's 
sad average. Modern scientific Safety 
Campaigns are organized in these cities. 
The Mayor, the Police Department, 
local associations, clubs, societies and 
citizens of ability and initiative are 
working together for safety in industry, 


“ wcation 


in the home and on our streets. The 
newspapers which help to promote 
Safety Campaigns find a quick response. 


These continuous safety programs are 
as carefully and skilfully planned as a 
great battle, but with this difference— 
a battle is planned to end as many lives 
as possible and a Safety Campaign is 
planned to save as many lives as possible, 
No longer has one a right to say, ““ Acci- 
dents are bound tohappen. You can't 
prevent them.” Today accident pre- 
vention is neither a beautiful dream nor 
a vain hope. It is a splendid reality, 
In cities which have said, “It can be 
done”—it has been done. In some cities 
the deathrate from accident has been 
reduced more than half. 


Do you know how many 
people were killed by ac- 
cident in your town last 
year? You will find, 
again and again, that a 
little forethought or a 
little more care would 
have avoided many trag- 
edies. Help to prevent 
such deaths. 





700,000 Americans seriously injured last 
year; 23,000 killed by one cause alone— 
motor vehicle accidents, 


supported it, accidental deaths of all’‘kinds 
were reduced 31%. Fatal accidents to 
children were reduced 33 
dents in homes were 


Based on the results in Albany, the Metro- 
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FAMOUS HEROINES 
OF ENGLISH FICTION 


%% BY JOHN FARRAR 3% 


EpITorR AND Critic oF “ THE BookMAN™ 


eee 


LORNA 


DOONE 


IUustrated with a portrait of Richard Blackmore’s 
heroine painted by Neysa McMein and appearing 
on the cover of this magazine 


F all the hero- # 
ines of roman- 
tic fiction Lorna 


Doone would be most 

likely to win in a vot- 

ing contest, if that con- 

test were limited to 

men! Blackmore’s great 

romance of the days : 

of Charles the Second was first published 
in 1869 at a time when the world was tired 
and jaded. It had listened to the tongues 
of wits and satirists and had had its fill 
of realism. Lorna Doone, with her elfin 
charm, with her deep black eyes and 
raven locks, with her out-of-door quality, 
her bravery and her sweetness, caught 
the imagination of the world. She moves 
through the pages of this violent story of 
robbery and war and the simple life of 
country folk, like a quiet dream of beauty. 
She is a sort of rural fairy princess, and 
Blackmore combined two of the most ap- 
pealing stories in the world when he wrote 
of her. First, it is the story of the farmer 
lad who is knighted and marries a lady 
of rank. Second, it is the story of Cinder- 
ella, for Lorna, from being thought to 
be the daughter of one of the robber 
Doones, is discovered at the last to be an 
heiress, and graces the ballrooms of the 
King’s palace. 

I think that Gene Stratton-Porter 
learned a great deal from Blackmore. She, 
too, made generous use of nature, as does 
he in his descriptions of the famous Doone 
valley. She, too, pictured the ideal woman, 
child of nature, and pictured her through 
the eyes and mind of a strong and noble 
hero. Jf ever an author let us see a woman 
through the mind of a man, Blackmore 
pictures Lorna through the musings of 
John Ridd, the bold young rustic wrestler, 
the brave warrior, the staunch lover, 
finally knighted by his king. 

From the time when he sees her as a 
boy, having dared to venture into the 
den of the robber barons, to the end of 
his story, this novel written in the first 
person is filled with praise of Lorna. If 
you would know what a strong, simple 
man’s idea of the perfect woman is, you 
have only to read Lorna Doone. 

That Lorna Doone has influenced man’s 
idea of woman for more than a century 
I am sure. That she has influenced wo- 
man’s idea of herself I am not so sure. I 
fancy that Lorna is a bit too yielding to 
please most women. She is 2 person set 
apart. Living for most of her life among 
outlaws, set apart from the community, 
she has none of the wit of Becky Sharp 
nor the mentality of Elizabeth Bennett 
nor the independent spirit of Jane Eyre. 
She does not represent, as did many of the 
heroines described in this series, progress 
in the declaration of woman’s indepen- 
dence. She is a man’s woman; but not in 
the sense that flirtatious and wicked 
Becky was a man’s woman. She is the 
perfect dream girl of romantic fiction, and 
never by a wrong word or gesture is John 
Ridd’s ideal picture of her disturbed. 

Many a woman must often ask, “Do 
men like a woman to be a good cook?” I 
do not say, “Do men like good cooking?” 
Of course they do; but I fancy that the 
ideal lady of their hearts would be do- 
mestic without being domestic, if such a 
thing were possible. John Ridd expresses 
what I mean aptly, when he writes, “She 
knew that the gift of cooking was not 


vouchsafed by God to 
her; but sometimes she 
would do her best, by 
intellect, to win it. 
Whereas it is no more 
to be won by intellect 
than is divine poetry. 
An amount of strong, 
quick heart is needful, 
and the understanding must second it, in 
the one art as in the other. Now my fare 
was very choice for the next three days or 
more; yet not turned out like Annie’s. They 
could do a thing well enough on the fire; 
but they could not put it on a table so; 
nor even have the plates all piping hot.” 

John Ridd played all the world against 
his Lorna from boyhood on. He found 
most women only to be tolerated. They 
were fussy and foolish; but not so his 
Lorna. She became properly excited on 
occasion; but never foolish nor puttery. 
If, then, she seems to us a trifle too per- 
fect for this world or any other, we can 
perhaps think that Blackmore let his 
hero write of his heroine from the mist 
of age when the imperfections have faded 
out and only the pure gold remains. I 
like to think myself that Lorna was not 
too perfect to frown. After all, John Ridd 
was tolerant of women in his own lumber- 
ing way as you can see from the following 
paragraph! John was annoyed at his sis- 
ter for her weeping over nothing, so he 
went into the courtyard to smoke his 
pipe and wonder “what on earth is the 
meaning of women.” 

“Now in this I was wrong and unrea- 
sonable (as all women will acknowledge) ; 
but sometimes a man is so put out by the 
way they take on about nothing, that he 
really cannot help thinking, for at least a 
minute, that women are a mistake for- 
ever, and hence are forever mistaken. 
Nevertheless I could not see that any of 
these great thoughts and ideas applied at 
all to my Lorna; but that she was a 
different being; not enough to do any- 
thing bad, yet enough of a woman for a 
man to adore.” 

If Lorna is a perfect heroine, John Ridd 
is the perfect hero. One cannot call him 
modest, for he writes of his own ex- 
ploits with naive enjoyment. Yet he is 
stalwart and true, upright and clean. He 
can fight on occasion, and forgive when 
it is gentlemanly to forgive. He is fond 
of his mother and faithful to the memory 
of his father. And what a lover! 

To those who have read Lorna Doone, 
the memory of this man and this woman 
will persist as one of the quieter, sweeter 
memories of their fiction reading. As an 
adventure story it holds the imagination 
and as an idyl of love it is unexcelled. 

Was ever greater tribute written to th. 
memory of woman than this? “By the 
side of the stream she was coming to me, 
even among the primroses, as if she loved 
them all; and every flower looked the 
brighter, as her eyes were on them. I 
could not see what her face was, my 
heart so awoke and trembled; only that 
her hair was flowing from a wreath of 
white violets. The pale gleam over the 
western cliffs threw a shadow of light be- 
hind her, as if the sun were lingering. 
Never do I see that light from the closing 
of the west, even in these my aged days, 
without thinking of her. Ah, me, if it 
comes to that, what do I see of earth or 
heaven, without thinking of her?” 
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“MARVELOUS ::: 


this new mattress gives the most restful sleep” 
says 


Mrs.Morcan BELMONT 
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Mrs. Betmont’s Country House Beproom 
: at Old Westbury, Long Island, has windows overlooking an English garden. 
a8 The color scheme reflects her fondness for jade, orchid and Chinese pink. 
he French furniture enameled in old ivory is lovely against jade green walls. 
~ The Simmons Bed, Model No. 1541, is also finished in ivory with cané 
or- panels. It is equipped with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest ¥ P 
en. Mattress which Mrs. Belmont pronounces “simply marvelous.” Nore THE FINE WIRE COILS which 
of form the inner construction of the lux- 
at urious Beautyrest Mattress. Overlaid 
. ee ale with finest cotton or hair, they extend to 
- N my country house bedroom,” says Mrs. the very edge, upholding ae sanceres 
‘< moe sides in firm, smartly boxed lines. You 
” Morgan Belmont, I determined to have Pom pee og Rt rte Fy 
a supreme comfort, without extravagant expense. — roe ¢. all, 3 pie es pe 
: 5 t -cut lines as long as 
ss I got it—with that perfect mattress known as the icin uaod. The “perfect maaectons” Mi. 
He Beautyrest! It gives the most restful sleep.” Belmont says. “It gives restful sleep. 
en 
. P i 
ree No wonder this mattress is a success! It was 
perfected by Simmons, largest makers of beds, 
ne, . * . 
a springs, mattresses. Its unique construction— 
no Ee fine steel coils buried in luxurious upholstering— 
ion Steiche ives buoyancy that is “well, simpl = 
Keer Mrs. Morcan BELMont g M 5 y ‘ : Ply marvelous, 
a who was Miss Margaret Andrews, has an as rs. Belmont says. 
unusually vivid, fascinating personality, . ‘i B 
=, nating tiveihe caeie sane _ Inall ——- and hs pcg Pa ag this ord 
the society. Horses and dogs are her hobbies. epTOeS Seeea yeast ear $39.50; Rocky PR ol Et 
a She is a familiar figure at the Belmont Park and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 to $100. Simmons Beds, 
my races and polo matches, and at the smart $10 to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons”. 
- Bath and Tennis Club at Palm Beach. The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Mrs. Belmont’s boudoir chair is in orchid 
F Francisco, Los Angeles, linen, piped with jade, 
ns. 
ing 
ys, 
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{BUILT FOR SLEEP} 


lackberry Pie! 





.»-and three other healthful, tempting dishes can all 
be made from one package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


H™ are unusual recipes for a 
pie, a pudding, a cream and a 
salad —all good to the taste and 
good for the health! Made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine,theyare exquisite 
to look upon, luscious to eat. Con- 
taining real fruits or real vegetables, 
their food value is exceptionally 
high! Apples, oranges, berries, to- 
matoes, celery—foods such as these 
go into Knox desserts and salads. 
Knox Gelatine itself is not flavored, 
not colored, not sweetened. The 
flavoring and the coloring come 
from the natural foods with which itis 
combined. Its unusual health quality 
is commended by physicians. Another 
outstanding quality ofKnoxGelatine 
is its economy. One package contains 
enough gelatine to prepare four dif- 
ferent dishes—six servings of each. 


Write for this notable 


fo tealied with it, fene of 
wi ree of c 
Write today addressing Chartes 
Knox Gelatine Company, 


| Ave., Johnstown, N 


KNOX 


Sparkling. 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 





vv BLACKBERRY PIE 
Vv (Siz coring) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

4 cupcold water. ‘ew grains salt 

1 pint blackberry juice and berries, fresh, 

canned or preserved. 

1 cup cream or evaporated milk, whipped 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; add paing 
fruit at faice and when almost set, add berries 

to previously baked pastry shell, When 
van sand pte 4 to serve, cover A 54 with whipped 
¢ 


and fla Ty rt - ten very 
stiff with confectioners’ sugar an: one little hoven 
26, Tike peek re pe is xe canned fruit, but fresh 
ruit may be u: ng necessary sigar. Use 
other berries in the came w way. 


APPLE-ORANGE PUDDING 
(Siz Servings) 
1 level eeiionpecntet Knox Sparkling Setins. 








1 cup oun. 
Whites 2 eggs. 
Soak zelatine in cold ater 6 minutes; dissolve 
over boiling —, Te oak we salt, apple 
sauce and crane oi lemon juice.’ When mix- 
ture ins to t — beat until frothy and fold 
in sti i egg whites. om into wet mold 
or pile in glasses. Garnish with cooked apples 
pied at apples in. in eeees and cook in boiling syrup 
LS ~ m candies). nae witha 
a sauce, whipped cream or whip evap- 
orated or condensed milk 


1 level bm pe Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
if cup cold water. 1 cup frat ie Juice a and id pulp. 
1 tablespoonful iemon juice. 

1 cup cream, whipped. 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and dis- 
a over boiling water. ; t_, fruit Jules a 

use peaches, ice or an erre 
p— canned fruit), Add TK ade mane and when dis- 
slenl cod eigere saetitfen, 


it and 

Feld incream. Turn into set moldandehiii When 
h with peach halves or 

or evaporated 
whipped cream, 


TOMATO PERFECTION SALAD 
ote nd 
1 level tablespoonful ner Sperkiing Gelatine. 
Ps cup cold water. 1 rai jpoonful onion juice. 
2 cups tomatoes, = or canned, 
Few grains salt, Ttablespoonful mi mild vineges. 
aed grains —. 1 ‘andes bage, le 
cup 


ie cup Sem. 
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HOME MADE 


Is Sull The Fall Mark 
Of Excellence 


Spe ete eit te he ae 


NEW and shiny delivery cart going smartly down our 

street flaunts this legend: The Homemade Pie Company; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. The slogan is only one more link in 
the chain of conclusive evidence that modern Business has 
adopted for its own not only the terms but the ideals too of the 
most primitive of all institutions as it was the first on earth— 
the Home. ® & &® ®& “Home made,” “Hand .made’ are 
labels of distinction which thoughtful manufacturers are eager 
to affix to their products, & &% &% &% Said one of the world’s 
most noted restauranteurs recently in showing McCall's 
Homemaking Editor through his kitchens: “Our kitchen is 
truly a series of little kitchens, and our ideal is to serve each 
guest not as from a vast food factory, but as though he dined 
exquisitely and exclusively at his own table, with his home 
kitchen transformed into a place of magic accomplishment in 
which the most skillful of chefs await his command.” &&&® 
Akin to this is the ideal which guides McCall’s Homemaking 
Department—the ideal to bring within the grasp of every 
reader of this magazine the possibility not only of easier, 

quicker, more economical, but of happier 
and better homemaking. 


See eh ee 


If you want new ideas about feeding 
your family and guests, send for: 
Wuat TO SERVE AT Parties (ten cents) 
Master Recipes (ten cents) 
Trme Savinc Cookery (ten cents) 
Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery (ten 
cents) 
A Suwpte Guive In SELECTING Foop (two 
cents) 
Menus For Two WEEKs (two cents) 
Menus FoR WINTER AND SUMMER (two 
cents) 


If you want new ideas for entertaining, 
games for parties, and novel ideas for the 
parties themselves, as well as exact in- 
formation about the right way to meet 
all the requirements of social life, send for: 
UnusuaL ENTERTAINING (ten cents) 
Parties Att Tue YEAR (ten cents) 

Tue New Hospirarity (ten cents) 

A Boox or MANNERS (ten cents) 
OctToser Frouics (two cents) 

PARTIES FOR THE BRIDE (two cents) 

Stix Parties FOR ENTERTAINING THE 

Woman’s Crus (two cents) 

How To ServE AFTERNOON TEA Cor- 

RECTLY (two cents) 


If you want practical help in managing 
the finances of your home, send for: 
Bupcets FoR THE AverRAGE Home (two 

cents) 

How To Use Your Bank (two cents) 
Tue Famity Bupcet (ten cents) 


If you are planning to build, remodel or 
refurnish your home send for: 
Tue SMALL House (ten cents) 
Decoratinc Your Home (ten cents) 
Tue House or Goop Taste (ten cents) 
Tue Mopern Home (ten cents) 


If you want the most practical, up-to- 
date advice about the care of your hair, 
skin and figure, send for: 

A Hanpsook or BEAuty For Every- 
WOMAN (ten cents) 


If you are seeking exact information 
about the care and feeding of your baby, 
send for: 

Tue Frienpty Basy (ten cents) 


If you are about to become a mother 
and want to know how to care for your- 
self and the little one who is coming, 
send for: 

Tue Frrenpty MortHer (ten cents) 


If you have a garden and love to work 
in it, send for: 
GARDENS IN ADVANCE (two cents) 
Down Tue GarpEeN Patu (ten cents) 
A PiantTiInG PLAN FOR A _ PERENNIAL 
Borper (ten cents) ‘ 


For all of these helpful booklets write, 
enclosing money in stamps, to the Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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Many women say they cannot decide which is the more 
tempting—a special dish in which the distinctive, mild 
taste of Premium Ham is blended with other flavors, or 
just the tender, juicy meat served by itself. Often, how- 
ever, they give new pleasure at table through some 
such added touch in cooking as is described on this page. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Ham Baked in Milk 


Cover a thick center slice of Swift’s 
oa Premium Ham with milk. Bake in 

not necessary ' Re : a slow oven (350°F) three-fourths 
to parboil hour or until tender. Remove the 


re 


— 





Oe \ ‘ ham to a hot platter for serving. A 
wilts Fremium ; very delicious thickened gravy may 
k Ham — ay \ be made with the remaining milk. 


Blend one tablespoon flour with one- 
fourth cup milk. Add to the hot 
milk, stir while cooking until smooth 
and creamy-like in consistency. 


Swift & Company 


L Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice. 









Duilt up step by 


Havor 


—this shade of difference 


that has now captured 


the entire country 


EW men understand how dif- 
ficult it is—that devoted 
work of women who join 
ingredient with ingredient. 
Who carefully mingle flavor 
with flavor to give their 

families new pleasure at table. 





Here, as women know, lies the secret of 
those rare dishes we most enjoy—not in 
any single food, but in a skillful blending 
of many. 


Today for the first time, real nation- 
wide fame has come to a coffee, because 
years ago Joel Cheek sought for a flavor 
no one had ever tasted. 


A southerner of the old South, growing 
to manhood in a land noted for good living, 
Joel Cheek brought to his great work of 
coffee blending an unusual combination of 
experience and natural gifts. 


It delighted the great 
families of Dixie 


Step by step it was built up—that special 
shade of richness which delighted the great 
families of Dixie. That difference in taste 
which is today changing the habits of a 
nation. 


Known tothe Southalone not many years 
ago, Joel Cheek’s blend has now swiftly 
taken the whole country by storm. That 
special touch of goodness in Maxwell 
House Coffee has made it the first choice 
of the critical men and women of our great- 
est cities. From New York to Los Angeles, 
Maxwell House Coffee is pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever put 
on the market. It is by far the largest 


selling coffee in the entire United States. 


All the zest of a new adventure awaits 
your family in the full-bodied smoothness 
and rich fragrance of this blend. With your 
first taste of its mellow liquor, you will 
realize why it has won the first real nation- 
wide fame that ever came to a coffee. Your 
grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in sealed 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAXWELL House CorFrFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


‘Good to 
the last drop” 
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step .. this blended 









It was the food at the old Maxwell House that 
made it the most celebrated hotel in the southern 
states—and it is the coffee served there which 
has brought it the most lasting fame 
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cA guest for tea? You can serve 
any of these datties 
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The afternoon tea hour is a time for confidences 


PROMPTLY -4% 


X3- BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


FIVE 


RX 


Department of Foods and Cookery 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE five o’clock tea 
hour is the time for 
relaxation and the ex- 


change of friendship. What to 
serve the friend who “hap- 
pens in”? Here are some 
ideas and recipes: 


ENGLISH MUFFINS 


cake yeast 

cup lukewarm water 

cup milk 
: tablespoons sugar 

> cups flour 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons melted shortening 


Soften yeast in combined 
water and milk which has 
been scalded and_ cooled. 
When dissolved, add sugar. 
Stir in 3 cups flour and beat well. Add 
remainder of flour, salt and melted short- 
ening and mix thoroughly. Turn out on 
slightly floured board and knead until 
dough will not stick to board, using as 
little flour as possible. Put in a greased 
bowl and let rise in a warm place until 
double in bulk. (About 2 hours). Shape 
into 12 large round biscuits, then roll to 
Y% inch thickness with rolling pin, keep- 
ing biscuits round. Bake on an ungreased 
griddle on top of stove about 10 minutes, 
turning to brown on both sides. When 
brown, move to cooler part of stove or 
turn down flame and bake more slowly 
until done inside. If to be served at once, 
keep warm in oven until all are baked. 
If not to be served at once, they may be 
reheated in oven when wanted. For aftr 
noon tea, split, toast and butter. 


CHEESE RINGS 


1% tablespoons % teaspoon paprika 
butter Few grains cayenne 
% cup flour 1 cup grated cheese 
% teaspoon salt 1 cup fresh bread 
¥% teaspoon pepper crumbs 
2 tablespoons milk (about) 


Cream butter and add flour sifted with 
salt, pepper, paprika and cayenne. Add 
cheese and crumbs and mix well. Add 
milk very slowly, cutting it into mixture 
with knife or pastry blender. When just 
moist enough to handle, turn out on 
slightly floured board and roll out into a 


strip about 4 inches wide. 
Cut in narrow strips with 
pastry jagger. Pinch ends of 
strips together to form rings. 
Bake on top rack in moder- 
ate oven (360° F) about 15 
minutes or until a delicate 
brown. 


CINNAMON TOAST 


Slice bread %4 inch thick. 

Remove crusts and if slices 

are large, cut each slice in 
four finger-width pieces. 

Cream together %4 cup 

butter and 3 _ tablespoons 

sugar mixed with 4 teaspoon 

cinnamon. Toast bread on 

one side. Spread mixture on 

other side and toast under flame until 

butter is melted. More cinnamon may be 

used if desired and brown sugar may be 
used instead of white. 
LEMON OR ORANGE TOAST 

Slice bread % inch thick. Cut slices in 
rounds or in fancy shapes with a cookie 
cutter. 

Cream together 3 tablespoons butter 
and 3 tablespoons sugar. Add slowly 1 
teaspoon lemon or orange juice and %4 
teaspoon rind, grated or shaved very fine. 
Toast bread on one side. Spread mixture 
on other side. Toast may then be placed 
under flame until butter begins to melt, 
or may be eaten without further toasting. 


BABY CREAM PUFFS 


2 tablespoons butter 


1/3 cup flour 
% cup hot water 


I egg 


Heat butter and water together until 
mixture boils. Put in flour, all at once, 
and stir until very thick (about 14 a min- 
ute). 

Remove from fire and cool slightly. 
Add unbeaten egg and beat until well 
blended. Drop by teaspoons on slightly 
greased baking-sheet. Bake in hot oven 
(375° F) about 10 minutes. When cool 
make a tiny cut with a knife in side of 
puff and fill with custard, whipped cream, 
or anchovy paste. [Turn to page 71] 








_FREED- 
EISEMANDN 


RAD IO 


egzicas L'inest 


In Ar 


LIGHTsSOCKET 
RADIO &s bere! 


A new era in radio has dawned. Now you can have radio that is 
truly electric. Just plug in on any light socket. It works with the 
snap of a switch. The great success of Freed-Eisemann is due 
to its world-wide reputation for quality. When you buy a Radio 
it pays to spend a very few dollars more and own the finest. Only 
selected better-class dealers have the Freed-Eisemann franchise. 


Truly electric (no batteries. no chargers, no 
dry-cell tubes), operates from A. C. light- 
socket. Spanish period walnut finish cabinet. 


$60 and upwards 
Console Cabinets by Caswell-Runyan 


BROGMLYN Licensed under patents of Latour, Haseltine, and Radio Corp. of DOU} NEW YORK 











In addition to  aualicy radio apparatus, Freed-Eisemann acoustical engineers 
have developed 2 new device which och will convert old ony into the 
new phonic type. Sim apeumione old mica oun with new Free 

reproducer. The results will amaze you, Fits any make. If your dealer cannot 
ousele you, send us your check or money order and his name. Price $7.56 
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‘Lry this 


method 


| of( leaning leeth 


Take advantage of this Free Trial Offer— 


see your teeth grow beautifully clean 


EETH that flash and 

sparkle when you 
smile; teeth so clean 
you love to show them 
.+. you can have them 
quickly, easily, if you 
will use this simple 
cleansing method. 

It is a scientific 
method, developed aft- 
er thousands of experi- 
ments. It is a method 
that has been used by 
three generations. To- 
day more dentists rec- 
ommend it and more 
people prefer it to any 
other dentifrice made. 





Leading dental au- 
thorities now say that 
the one function of a 
dentifrice is to clean. They warn 
against relying on any dentifrice 
to correct diseased conditions of 
teeth or gums. 


Simple— Scientific 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is based upon a scientific cleansing 





Cok 2 A. IN 


If you should tellyour dentist that 
you were afraid of some dreadful 
~ disease of teeth or gums and ex- 
pected your dentifrice to make 
you immune to it, or cure it, 
he would laugh at your belief 
that any dentifrice could replace 
dental surgery. He would tell 
you to quit worrying— dreadful 
mouth diseases are rare—and 
to keep your teeth clean 
with a dentifrice designed 
co clean them thoroughly. 























Gloriously clean teeth make that winning smile 


principle. It has a dual action. 
When you brush Colgate’s on 
your teeth, two things happen: 
First, the finely ground calcium 
carbonate rubs loose the clinging 
food particles and safely polishes 
the enamel to a sparkling bril- 
liance. Second, a delicious, aro- 
matic foam sweeps over the teeth 
and gums, seeks out hidden crevi- 
ces, rinsing them scientifically and 
removing the very causes of decay. 


Keep your teeth “Colgate” 
clean; visit your dentist regularly, 
and you are doing the safest, most 
sensible thing in the world tokeep 
your teeth healthy and beautiful. 


AO 


Est. 1806 








Make this test— 


See teeth grow cleaner 


COLGATE &CO., ° — 
Dept. 205-J, 595 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 





te 








Send todayforthegeneroustrial | N*™* 

tube of Colgate’s. Brush your 

teeth with it for a week and Address 

note the difference! You will be 

amazed at the brilliant cleanli- City State 

ness which this method brings. In Canada, Colgate & Co., Lid., 72St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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There’s more than Good Manners 
++ in your eating correctly +++ 


























Distressed mother, does this look like home to you? 


Not just What —but Flow — 
DO your CHILDREN EAT? 


By E. V. McCotium anp Nina Simmonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD T. Ho._ton 


VEN though you 
E may provide food 

for your family 
which is complete in every 
way, the adolescent boy 
and girl are likely to make 
mistakes in the choice of 
their food and in the way 
they eat it. 

Take the case of a 
strong, healthy boy or girl 
with a love of activity and 
a keen interest in athletics. 
They are allowed to go out 
in the evening, to parties or the movies; 
they come home and do not get enough 
sleep. Then they sleep late next morning 
and in their haste to get off to school, or 
in the general disorder which attends the 
getting away of other members of the 
family to their different duties, they make 
their breakfast a very hasty and informal 
affair. If they are allowed to eat in this 
haphazard manner they often form the 
habit of crowding their mouths and wash- 
ing their food down with water. Some 
children rush away without any breakfast 
and on the way to school buy candy or 
cookies to munch during school hours. 

In some homes the meal may be very 
incomplete, consisting of bread, butter and 
honey or sirup; or a doughnut and coffee, 
or a piece of cake or crackers or cookies. 

Under modern conditions, the mid-day 
meal in many homes is often little or no 
better than the breakfast and frequently 
is as hurried. It is the custom not to pre- 
pare a regular noon meal because the 
family who are away at their various 
duties do not come home at that time. 
Any “snack” is considered good enough 
for lunch. If the child goes home at noon, 
he helps himself to whatever the kitchen 
or pantry affords: bread, butter, crackers, 
left-over meat, sausage or sandwiches left 
for him by his mother; then he dashes 
back for an afternoon at school. 





Children who are en- 
dowed at birth with good 
constitutions and _ stable 
nervous systems are put in 
jeopardy by neglect of 
their nutritional needs. 
After such a breakfast and 
lunch, boys and girls are 
so hungry when they re- 
turn from school that they 
cannot wait for dinner so 
they fill their stomachs 
with bread and butter or 
a hastily prepared sand- 
wich or two, such a short time before the 
evening meal that they have no appetite 
left for. it. 

The unsatisfactory breakfast and lunch 
in so many homes has done much to pro- 
mote the serving of mid-morning lunch in 
schools. Most of the criticisms one hears 
against the lunch are not well founded. 
Many healthy children who are actually 
hungry by mid-morning would not be so 
if they were given an adequate breakfast 
and influenced by the right home routine 
to eat it. 

In vigorous boys and girls who are very 
active the appetite seems unlimited.- After 
eating what appears to be a fair-sized 
meal when they return from school they 
are ready two hours later for another 
meal even larger than their fathers and 
mothers can eat. Many parents wonder 
whether such appetites are normal and 
they become seriously concerned about the 
large amounts of food their children are 
eating. The studies which have been made 
of adolescent boys and girls during recent 
years show clearly that huge appetites are 
normal to growing children. There was a 
time thirty years ago when H# was cus- 
tomary to estimate that a child required 
half as much energy as a man. The 


fallacy of this view was revealed through 
the study of the boys in a boarding school, 
[Turn to page 86] 


who were found to 
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2 Special Introductory 
Trial Offers 
Check Offer Desired 


Liquid Veneer Corporatio 
1117 Liquid Veneer Bide, "Buffalo, N.Y. 
I wish to take advantage of: 
Offer A [1] 50 cents enclosed 


"armen OC 
algae er trial 2 oz. SARTO ene Veneer 
an 


inds o “taralture Shs various SaaS onal 


Etin-ese5....: -- 
“The Ca Care of Jot Hae Pinishes” 6S Org 
eu Tote Value “Hi 

Offer B (1) 10 cents enclosed 


Trial bottle Liquid Vene er aceite mn ¢" ris 
Liquid Veneer r Dust Glo Cloth % Pee, e+ ge 

Total Vat 35 
Special price postpaid *.i0 


Name. 
Address. 


See | ee 








(A) White-Gloved finger tips rub- 


polishes reveal their greasy film. se Liquid Veneer LEAVES 
They tell why their use means O GREASY FILM; requires 
hard work, too. a hard work in application. 








) White-Gloved finger tips rub- 


over old-fashioned eon over Liquid Veneer are not dis- 
































Tests made by The EleGrical Tefting 
Laboratories, New York. 









There is One Sure WAY to 
PAEVENT DUST STICKING 


O* your furniture, your woodwork, you see a dirt-encrusted film. You dust and dust 
to lift it off. To your constant embarrassment it still remains irremovable. Why? 
Embedded in the thick, greasy film of old-fashioned furniture polishes, the dirt is liter- 
allv gummed to the surface of the wood. 


Today these greasy polishes have been, superseded by the New Liquid Veneer. 


The New Liquid Veneer /eaves no greasy film. The scientists’ photographs and white kid 
glove tests prove that it does not. Dirt and grime do not stick to a surface polished 
with the New Liquid Veneer. 


Remove Dirt-Encrusted Film From Your Woodwork 


On your dust cloth every day as you dust, sprinkle a few drops of Liquid Veneer. A few swift 
strokes and its perfectly balanced cleaning content removes the old greasy dirt-embedded film. In- 
stantly a crystal-clear polish appears on woodwork and furniture. 


The New Liquid Veneer is an improved polish. Still sold in the familiar yellow package. It is the one 
polish scientifically compounded for polishing fine woods and finishes. You can get Liquid Veneer 
at hardware, china, drug, grocery, department, furniture or general stores, or you may wish to accept 
one of these offers. 


2209 Liquid Veneer Bldg. bonne Be Buffalo, New York 


No need to use old-fashioned, hard-to-work greasy polish on your automobile. Liquid 
Veener, used regularly on your automobile, cleans, polishes and /eaves no greasy film. 





Flo. NY NENA 


Vusts ~ Cleans - Polishes - LEAVES NO GREASY FILM 


© 1927, LV Corp. 
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“For TEN 
familiar 
household 
troubles 


Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


A SPECIALJAR of “Vaseline Petroleum” 
Jelly ought to be kept in the kitchen of 
every home for these common troubles: 
To prevent rust—Pots, waffle irons, the iron 
‘aber of the kitchen stove, etc., can be kept 
lack and free from rust by coating with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly when not in use. 
Nickel and aluminum polish—With ‘'Vase- 
line’’ Jelly you can restore the brightness of 
aluminum and nickel finish. 














ener hinges—‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly relieves the 

squeak in a jiffy. 

Screens—Prevent screens from getting rusty by | 
oiling with a cloth in which a bit of **Vase- | 
line’’ Jelly has been rubbed. 

Washing machines—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in | 
the grease cup. It won't drip. 

Electric fans—Lubricate with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly 
in the grease cup. 

Phonographs—Lubricate with “‘Vaseline"’ Jelly. 
So easy to use. 

For fine furniture—Rub “‘Vascline’’ Jelly on 
briskly with a soft cloth. Imparts a fine finish 
and preserves the wood. Old furniture needs 
this constant oiling. 

To dress leather—Rub well with a soft cloth 
and **Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Shoe cleaning—‘‘V ascline’’ Jelly isthe best dress- 
ing for patent leather shoes. For scuffed black 
satin shoes, slick down with a tiny bit of 
**Vaseline’’ pelly. For leather shoes, rub well 
with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. Takes off that scuffed 
look all children’s shoes get so easily. Also 
restores the softness of leather when shoes have 
been soaked. 

And remember, when you buy, that the trade- 
mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package gives you the | 
assurance that you are getting the genuine | 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing | 
Company, Cons’d. 

Write Dept. M-10-27,Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
17 State St., New York, N. Y., for free booklet 
containing many useful hints. 





Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
































What Is A Budget? 
Ni othing more than a plan 


for using the income the family expects 
to have. It is a family matter, not an in- 
dividual one, and your family can plan 
a budget in one evening. — Begin today! 


Ask Me Another 
ABOUT BUDGETS! 


BY MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 3&3 
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Mr. Micawber was right 
when he said: “Annual in- 


come twenty pounds; annual expenditure 
nineteen-six: result—Happiness. Annual 
income twenty pounds; annual expenditure 
twenty pounds nought six: result—Misery. 


RNX 


Formerly Chairman of the Homemaker’ s Section 
of the American Home Economics Association 


tion comes when “both ends 

meet” with a tidy little sum 
to one’s credit; and what dis- 
satisfaction and worry ensue 
when both ends don’t meet and 
the income is less than expendi- 
tures. 

The golden road to this com- 
fortabie state of satisfaction 
seems, for most families, to be 
living on a budget. There are 
some to whom the word budget spells an 
onerous task, another burden for the al- 
ready busy homemaker. This is true only 
for those who have listened to the edges 
of discussions or hurriedly glanced at 
budget articles without trying to get at the 
gist of the matter. For, really, a budget 
is a simple thing to prepare—much simpler 
and more interesting than many of the 
tasks a homemaker performs every day 
without a murmur. 

It may be true that living by a budget 
after it is made is sometimes a less simple 
matter but even here the difficulties have 
been over-emphasized. For what is a 
budget? It is nothing more than a plan 
for using the income that a family expects 
to have during a certain period of time, 
such as a year or a definite number of 
months. A good homemaker is used to 
making plans for the use of a small amount 
of the family income for individual pro- 
jects, so why should she hesitate to plan 
how to use larger sums? 

For instance, she usually plans very care- 
fully before she purchases a new dress for 
her child. She considers for what purpose 
that dress is to be worn, during what 
seasons, what colors and designs are be- 
coming, what materia! is suitable, whether 
it is better to buy materials and make the 
dress herself, have a dressmaker make it, 
or buy it ready made. This definite plan 
for spending a small portion of the income 
is just one step removed from planning 


[: is marvelous what satisfac- 


ILLUSTRATED BY CORNELIA BROWNLEE 





for the use of the family’s entire income. 

Like most home-management problems, 
the question of successfully handling the 
finances of the household is a family mat- 
ter rather than an individual one. The 
fact that the woman in the home is, to a 
large extent, the purchasing agent, because 
she exercises the choice and makes the 
decisions regarding purchases, means that 
she must bear a large share in handling 
the details which are involved in using 
the contents of the purse. This is, per- 
haps, the reason why it is she who usually 
has to cast the deciding vote in favor of 
making a budget the first time. 

There are always people who insistently 
state that there is no use in their making a 
budget and they always give one or both 
of two reasons why. First, that their in- 
come is not a certain one and second, that 
they cannot live on the budget they make 
because all members of the family will not 
cooperate. In meeting the first objection, 
that of indefinite income, I always want 
to inquire how a family decides what sort 
of a house it is going to live in, or what 
sort of clothes it can purchase and what 
standard of food it will maintain, if it is 
not on the basis of what it believes its 
income will be? It is true that the budget 
of this family of uncertain income may 
have to be less definite at certain points 
than that of the family which knows ex- 
actly what its income of the previous year 
was, but the income tax law leaves all of 


us somewhat certain of what our 

income was the preceding year. 

As for the family which says 

it can’t live on the budget it has 

made because some of the mem- 

bers do not cooperate, this is a 

more legitimate excuse, for to be 
successful a budget must be a 
family-concern rather than an in- 

dividual matter. In defense of 

both families and budgets we 

should say that this difficulty is 

not insurmountable although, in many 
cases, it requires persistence and tact on the 
= of the believing members of the house- 

old. 

My experience in making budgets for 
my own home and in helping others to 
make them leads me to believe that in the 
beginning the secret of a successful budget 
is starting simply and trying to keep in 
mind only the essential aspects of good 
budgeting. 

After making a few budgets and living 
by them it is possible to solve, with com- 
parative ease, some of the detailed prob- 
lems of budgeting. 

Here is what we might call a budget 
primer which answers some of the first 
questions those of us ask who are trying 
to make our homes as economically sound 
as our husbands do their businesses. 


BUDGET PRIMER 


When can you start a budget? 

Any time of the year. If you prefer to 
start it the first of the year and it is now 
October, make your budget for three 
months; then make your second budget 
for the calendar year. The important thing 
is to start. 

How long will it take to make out this 
budget? 

If you have any records of expenditures 
for the past few months, a simple budget 
can be planned by a [Turn to page 82] 
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I, it any wonder that tens of thousands 
of women have beautified and modernized 
their homes with Heatrola—the home-heater 
that looks like a piece of fine furniture? 


A new cheerfulness 
—in every room 


The Estate Heatrola is more 
than beautiful.. It circulates 
= volumes of heat— health- 
y a every 
room in the house. 
+ The chilliest bed- 
rooms are as cheerful- 
| ly warm as the room 
‘ in which Heatrola 
1 ; | stands. No ‘‘cold 
” no“hot “ 
no drafty floors to set the children 
sneezing, no arctic hallways. 


This is because the Heatrola has a 
double system of circulating air. 
And the heart of this system is the 
exclusive Intensi-Fire. This i ingen- 
ious device, built right in the path 
of the flame, blocks much of the 
heat which in a stove or furnace 
goes up the chimney. 


Then there’s the Hot Blast Fuel 
Saver. This device cokes the coal, 
burns most of the smoke, converts 
it into heat. No wonder Heatrola 
homes are toasty warm! 


0 clean! 


Heatrola is ash-tight, dust-tight, 
smoke-tight. You shake the ball-bear- 
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ing 
grates 
without 
openin 

door. Whenthe 
feed door is opened, 
a coal chute drops into 
position. Really, 











Heatrola is surpris- = 

ingly clean. Dh 

cAnd so easy to . 
keep clean 











The Estate Heatrola 
is finished in a mahogany colored, 
vitreous enamel, grained to resemble 
natural wood. This finish is hard and 
smooth as glass, and will last a life- 
time. To keep it clean, youmerely dust 














soft deen as you 
would any other riece 
of fine furniture. 


(Cuts fuel bills almost in half 


An actual investigation, in the cold 
Northwest, showed that Heatrola re- 
duced fuel bills on an average of 45 %. 
A saving that soon makes the Heat- 
rola pay for itself. Heatrola is today’s 
most economical and most efficient 
heating system for small homes. 


oece the Heatrola 
dealer 


There is a Heatrola dealer 
near you. Go to see him, or 
ask him to call on you. You'll 
be surprised that one maating 
plant can offer so many a 
vantages. You'll be sur- 
prised, too, to learn how 
easily you can buy the 
» \ a 


ou don’t know 
Foe andles the Heat- 
rola in your locality, 
drop us a card. 


We'll also send you 
free a beautifully ilius- 
trated booklet which 
tells ail about the 
Heatrola. 


Just address THE 
ESTATE STOVE COM- 
PANY, Dept. 1-B, Hamilton, 
Ohio, or any of the branch 
offices. 


Branch Offices: 243 West 34th 
Street, New York City; 714 Wash- 
ington Avenue, N., Minneapolis; 
The Furniture Exchan ge, San an 
cisco; 829 Terminal Seales Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 


There is only Ove Heatrola — Estate builds it 


state HEATROLA 


HEATS EVERY ROOM— Upstairs and Down 


© 1927, The Estate Stove Co. 

















Quality 
- » » isinthe 
very air around 


SMALL town in a fertile 
country with the Mohawk 


River rolling by—there is quality 
in the very air of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., where Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is made. 


This is a delicious spread for 
crackers and bread—smooth and 
creamy. The flavor of blended 
varieties of peanuts is a source of 
delight. A que lity flavor it is. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made 
in sun-flooded rooms. It is pure 
and healthful, full of nutriment 
for the growing child. You buy 


it sealed in glass jars. 








Exceptional quality—at moderate prices 
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If youre planning a play for school, church or 
« club, read this discussion of the best + 


TWENTY PLAYS 
For TWENTY MILLION 


3% ~BY CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 3&3 








IHERE are twenty million 

children in the United 

States, including in the 
word “children” those young peo- 
ple between the ages of six and 
fourteen. What are they receiving 
in the way of drama? Of course, 
the movies; but these, as the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has pointed out, are not 
primarily chosen for children. 
Moreover, actual tests have 
proved that nine out of ten 
children prefer the living drama 
when they can get it. 

But where shall children re- 
ceive the spoken drama? Where, 
but in that most democratic of 
our institutions, the public school. * 
The high school, to be exact, 
where older students can act 
plays for the children of the 
city or country town, and pro- 
vide a Children’s Theatfe. just 
as adult actors were the protag- 
onists of the exquisite production 
of Snow White by Winthrop 
Ames, in New York City; of 
Treasure Island, and of Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm. The answer 
has been solved by the Union 











Designs for the settings and cos- 
tumes were made by the students, 
passed upon by the instructors, 
re-discussed, finally accepted, and 
then carried out by those doing 
practical work on painting and 
materials. Thus no undue burden 
fell on any youthful shoulders. 
The stage space was limited, as 
it is in most schools. This led to 
great ingenuity in planning. 

The production was a very real 
success. It had been planned as 
a special matinee but so great 
was the interest of the children, 
parents, librarians and grammar 
school principals and_ teachers 
that an evening performance had 
to be given too. Seven hundred 
children and numerous parents 
witnessed the afternoon per- 
formance, some of the children 
arriving at noon for fear they 
would be late! Eleven hundred 
people saw the evening perform- 
ance. Out-of-towners begged that 
still a third performance be 
given, 

In the matter of choosing a 
play The California Dramatic 
Teachers Association has several 














High School of Bakersfield, Cal- 
ifornia, where the educational 
authorities have said, in effect: 
“Our students are bound to give 
plays. Why not produce some- 
thing which will fill an actual 
community need? Instead of pro- 
ducing the usual high school 
play, often neither fish nor fowl 
because it aims to be ultra-adult 
and ends only by being youthfully 
amateurish, why not take this same 
youthfulness and turn it into a channel 
where its very immaturity and freshness 
will be an asset instead of a liability? Why 
not have these young adults give the 
plays which the children of the commu- 
nity so greatly need and never: obtain?” 

Under the inspiring guidance of Ethel 
Robinson a thing came about there which 
all other high schools can make possible. 
It gives the high school students a sense 
of doing something for the community; 





























Alice and the Duchess 


SEES EES 


Alice’s Adventures Through the Look- 
ing Glass make fine play material for 
amateurs 


it gives the children a taste for the better 
things not only of literature, but of life. 

Their production of a New England 
classic, Little Women, drew not only all 
the children of the community, but those 
baffling sixteen-year-olds of whom we 
read so much—Little Women, with its 
homely strength and sweetness and odd, 
old-fashioned clothes! As Miss Robinson 
says: “The success of Little Women paved 
the way for Alice.” (Alice in Wonderland 
was their next production.) 

Everything that was done in this high 
school could and should be repeated by 
other high schools throughout the coun- 
try. For the production of Alice in Won- 
derland all the work was carried forward 
by the high school students under the 
guidance of Miss Robinson. From the 
students themselves were recruited the 
players, the artists, the stage crew and 
electricians. 

In as far as possible all the work was 
done in school hours, though it was neces- 
sary to have a few all day meetings on 
Saturdays in order to cope with the prob- 
lem of costuming fifty characters, and 
making seven entirely different sets! But 
the enthusiasm of the students conquered 
all difficulties, and Saturday afternoons 
found them at work over cheesecloth, 
cambric, paints, draperies, or compo- 
board silhouettes for the flower scene, with 
its toad-stools and huge vivid blossoms 
set against the background of French 
blue curtains that deepened or paled in 
color under the electrician’s magic wand. 

The costume suggestions were taken 
from the oldest edition of Alice, illustrated 
by Tenniel, and then adapted to the mate- 
rials and needs of Alice Gerstenberg’s play. 


questions that are helpful. 

Is the performance to be free? 

If an admission is to be charged 
how much? 

What are your expenses? Hall? 
Program? Tickets? Costumes? 
Other expenses?: Do you wish to 
give the play for two perform- 
ances? If so, two evenings, or one 
matinee and one evening? 

Will you use two casts or one? 
What are your usual receipts? What type 
of audience? : 

With a five-foot book shelf of volumes 
on stage design, including practical works 


on producing, costuming and scenery, any - 


high school can share this movement. 


Note: Miss Mackay has prepared a list of 
plays for amateur production. This is 
free. Write, enclosing stamp, to the Ser- 
vice Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 





























Enter the March Hare 
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| ASTES change from one 





=F] generation to ancther, no 
<7 less than do other cus- 





4 toms and practices of the 











times. Preferences develop and prej- 





udices disappear. Never before have 











changes so swiftly come as in these 





days when we’ve just learned a lot of 





things that people didn’t know about 





a little while ago. 
New things ar- 
rive. A generation 














ago, for example, 





people knew pine- 
apple, a fruit that 

















grew only in a few 7 





favored localities. But 

































































Milk is the distinctive flavor of pure 
milk that is kept fresh and sweet 
and clean by sterilization. You 
know the ‘‘cooked”’ flavor of boiled 
milk. The flavor of Evaporated 
Milk is that same ‘‘cooked’’ flavor 







Za intensified because 
the milk is concentra- 
235 ted and sterilized. 
4 What the flavor 
ee adds. Food made 
- with Evaporated Milk 
has a rich flavor that 
is definitely due to the 
flavor of the milk. This is particu- 














larly noticeable in cream soups, 





creamed vegetables, sauces and 





it wasn’t the pineapple we know 





gravies. In pies, puddings, custards 





to-day. When we think of pineapple 
now, we think of the kind that 





‘‘grows in cans’’ everywhere. We 















and ice creams, where the recipe 
calls for milk, Evaporated Milk, 
diluted with an equal part of water 








love the flavor of it. The prejudice 
we once had against the can is now 
all gone. We know now that food 
sterilized in sealed cans is the 
safest, most wholesome of food. 

Because we’ve learned that we need to be sure that food 
contains nothing that may harm health, we are coming more and 
more to use foods which are protected by sterilization in sealed 
containers. We are coming to like the flavor which is the 
characteristic mark of food that is surely safe and wholesome. 
Yesterday that flavor was ‘“‘queer.”” To-day it is coming more 
and more to be preferred. To-morrow we shall wonder at the 
‘‘queerness”’ of the preference, in other days, for the flavor of any 
other kind of food. 

Milk that has that flavor. Evaporated Milk has a flavor 
that is distinctive. Have you thought it was due to some sub- 
stance added to the milk? That was a mistaken idea. Nothing 
whatever is added to the pure milk. Nothing is taken from it 
but some of the water which forms the greater part of all milk. 
All the food elements of the milk remain in Evaporated Milk. 
Not one of them is harmed in any way. The taste of Evaporated 






Eighty-seven. and one-half per cent. 


of cows’ milk is water. . . . Twelve and 





will give you richer tasting desserts. 


Cand de with E ted Milk 
imes Change Se=2rrm= 
PSS 


flavor of the milk. 

The modern cream and milk 
supply. Produced under the supervision of experts in the best 
dairying sections of America—received in sanitary plants while it 
is fresh and sweet—carefully tested for purity and cleanness— 
the pure, fresh milk is concentrated, put in air-tight containers 
and sterilized—protected from everything that can impair its 
freshness and sweetness and purity. Undiluted, Evaporated Milk 
is rich enough to use in place of cream. It costs less than half 
as much as cream. It can: be diluted to suit any milk need. 
It costs less than ordinary milk. Every grocer has it. 

Have you brought your milk supply up to date? 
Evaporated Milk is the favored milk and cream supply to-day 
in millions of American homes. And there the flavor of the 
milk has become the preferred flavor. Let us send you 
our free booklets demonstrating the adaptability of 


Evaporated Milk to every cream and milk use—an astonish- 


ing revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 


In Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. of the 


water is removed. . . . Therefore every 





one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 





In ordinary milk the butterfat 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 
as the milk comes from the cow. 


_O NLyYyY WAT ER Is 





EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 

























REMOVED — NOTHING 








drop contains more than twice as much 





cream and other food substances. 


It is never skimmed milk. . . 
the butterfat never separates 
. . the cream is kept in the milk, 
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Could you use an extra 1000.? 


An extra thousand dropped in your lap! ... How many wonderful 
ways to spend it! A new car! A trip abroad for two! Of course 
you could use that extra thousand. So, right now, make up 
your mind to be one of the winners— 


IOOL cast: prizes 
”mPOSTUMS 


10000 


Contest 


Three big contests in one! Three first 
prizes of $1000 each! 998 other prizes! 


No tricks! Just a little easy writing! Read 
the details. They may mean a $1000 
to you! 


The 30-day test contest 


HOUSANDS have made this famous test—used Postum in place of 

caffein beverages for a month and noted their progress—and become 
regular Postum users forever after! Hundreds had written us about it 
before this contest started. How wonderful it was to find a hot drink 
that gave them everything except regrets! Now we want to hear from 
you—whether you are a life-long user of Postum, or only a beginner. The 
best letter wins $1000! 333 additional cash prizes! 


The Instant Postum made-with-milk contest 


Teachers and mothers throughout America tell us Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls. A drink made of 
whole wheat and bran, plus all the body-building nourishment of milk! 
Healthful—easy to make—and loved even by the children who “don’t 
like milk!” Tell us why you think Postum is the best hot drink for chil- 
dren! $1000 for the best letter. Hundreds of other prizes! 


The ‘‘How I make Postum’’ contest 


Some people are enthusiasts for Instant Postum, prepared instantly 
in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others swear by 
Postum Cereal—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Then opinions 
differ on the proper strength of the drink—whether it should be strong, 
weak, or “medium.” As with other hot drinks, a little experimenting is 
needed to suit the individual taste. Hundreds of cash prizes for the best 
letters on this subject—beginning with a $1000 prize! 


Read theruleson this page—then enter thecontest while there is yet time! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 
2. ‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.’’ 
3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 

For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 





1 You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 
and submit as many entries as you care to. 

2 Write the subject at the top of the first page of 
each manuscript you submit. 

3 Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 
ness counts. 

4 Write your name and address on each manu- 
script. 

8 In case of ties, each tying contestant will be 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. 

6 Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the 
judges as final. 


7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 
no manuscripts will be returned. 


8 Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
eligible. 


9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 584—D, Battle 

Creek, Michigan.”” 

10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
of prize winners announced as early as_ possible 
in 1928.)—This contest is not limited to residents of 
the United States—ic is open to everyone everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 
U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 


and Post’s Bran te. Your grocer 


Postum in two forms—lInstant Postum, made instantly in the 


cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 


may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by 
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The handy woman about the ++ 
+e house re-upholsters her own 





Center the material in the back and seat 


NEW CHAIRS for OLD 


3% BY LUCILLE ARKINS THOMPSON 33 


ILLUSTRATED BY SOPHIE SCHNEIDER 


E-UPHOLSTER- 
R ING furniture is 

one of the most 
important decorating prob- 
lems which arises every 
fall. It may be inexpen- 
sively solved by doing the 
work at home yourself. 
Minor repairs may be ~ 
done with very little ex- 
pense and new fabrics sub- 
stituted for shabby or faded ones. Re- 
upholstering is fascinating work and not 
nearly so difficult as it sounds. Even tying 
down springs, replacing loose or broken 
webbing, and adding new hair are all 
interesting problems to tackle. 

Before starting out, see that you have 
all the tools that may be required in the 
work. The following list includes only the 
most necessary items: An _ upholsterer’s 
hammer with the face of the hammer 
about one-half inch in diameter, a ripping 
chisel, various upholsterer’s needles with 
oblong eyes, one circular needle about 
three inches long, one circular needle six to 
fourteen inches long depending upon the 
type of work. (These needles are measured 
from tip to tip across the bow). One pack- 
ing needle three or four inches long, one 
double-pointed needle six to fourteen 
inches (good for stitching through hair), 
webbing stretcher, one gross of ten or 
twelve-ounce tacks, one gross of three- 
and-one-half-ounce-tacks, yardstick, tape 
measure and a two-foot flexible steel ruler. 

When there is repair work to do on the 



















Observe how the old 
covering was put on 





upholstery you will need 
the following: A ball of 
heavy stitching _ twine, 
three- and- one- half-inch 
webbing (this size is prac- 
tical for almost every- 
thing), a pound or so of 
hair, if there are any holes 
in the upholstery that re- 
quire filling in (white 
curled hair is the softest 
and best grade and also has the best 
wearing qualities), burlap too, and some 
unbleached muslin. 

When springs need repairing it is merely 
a question of retying those which have 
become untied either at the top or bot- 
tom. Springs which sag below the seat of 
a piece of furniture have become untied 
at the bottom, while those which pro- 
trude up into the upholstery need retying 
at the top. When the wire coil is broken or 
very misshapen, it is necessary to get a 
new spring to replace it. Measure the un- 
tied size of one of the good springs and 
procure another the exact size in height 
and thickness of the coil. 

Start with something simple at first, a 
chair, for instance. With the ripping chisel, 
gently remove the gimp and outside cover- 
ing, taking care not to scratch the wood- 
work. Notice just how the material was 
put on. Use the old chair cover as a pat- 
tern for cutting the new material. When 
there is a large pattern in the new ma- 
terial, it should be centered in the middle 
of the chair seat and back. Since the 
greatest amount of wear is from back to 
front on the seat and [Turn to page 72] 


The equipment 
as quite simple 
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One view of the Gold Medal 
Kitchen where every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour is 
Kitchen-tested before it goes 








A new advance 


in the art of baking 
—kitchen-tested’ Flour 


More than 2,000,000 women now 
eliminate 50% of the cause of baking 


failures—this new way 





Fors 


Blitz, Torte—A Luscious dessert for special occasions. One of the unusual recipes created in the 
Gold Medal Kitchen, Kitchen-tested Flour and Kitchen-tested recipes—perfect results always 


to you 





B ECAUSE it is proved before- 
hand that this “Kitchen- 
tested” Flour will always “act” 
right in the oven—good cooks 
are experiencing many new 
thrills from their baking—while 
the chances of less experienced 
‘cooks for perfect baking results 
have actually been doubled. This 
is why. 

Recently chemists and cooking 
experts, working together, found 
that flour is 50% of the cause of 
baking failures. 


They discovered that while 
chemists’ tests might prove two 
batches of the same brand of 
flour exactly alike chemically, 
these two batches might act en- 
tirely different in your oven— 
bring fine results in one case and 
spoil a good recipe another time. 


That is why we, some time ago, 
inaugurated the now famous 
“Kitchen-test” for Gold Medal 
Flour. Every time one of our 
mills turns out a batch of flour, 
we bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, 
breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard 
recipes. Unless each batch bakes 
to standard, the flour is sent 
back to be re-milled. 


This means one flour for all your 
baking. Over 2,000,000 women 
now know there is no better flour 
for cakes and pastries. Why pay 
more? 

Money-Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more 












So, today, every sack of Gold 
Medal Flour that comes into 
ycur home is “Kitchen-tested” 
before you receive it. The words 
“Kitchen-tested” are stamped 
on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold 
Medal is a light, fine, snow- 
white flour. We also guarantee 
that it will always act the same 
way in your oven. Your money 
refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 


rising) for our Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. Every batch is 
“‘Kitchen-tested” with Southern 
recipes before it goes to you. 


Special Offer 
“Kitchen-tested” Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these 
“Kitchen-tested” Recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes. Handy 
for you in your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon with 
check, money order, or plain dollar bill. 
(This offer is only good if you live in 
United States.) 


If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send selected samples, 
including Blitz ‘Torte—FREE. 
f Check and mail the coupon for 









Says a Husband! “A bride 
next door is a convert to Gold 
Medal Kitchen-tested Flour. 
Her husband says she never 
baked anything fit to eat until 
she began to use Gold Medal.” 

Mrs, E, L, Keiser, Oberlin, Ohio, 


No Uneasiness! “Iam never A Transformation! “A friend 

uneasy about the results because ofminetriedGold Medal Kitchen- 

with Gold Medal Kitchen-tested _ testec Flour and her cakes which 

Flour there is no failure. The fact had always been heavy and coarse 

that it is an all-purpose flour were light and fluffy.” 

makes it easy to recommend.” Mrs. ANNA E, Grzas, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mrs. Joun Z1ka, Edwardsville, Ill, 











than five million pounds of whichever you desire. 


Gold Medal Flour. Our 
chemists reported it per- 
fect, butit didn’t act right 
inourtest kitchenovens. 








Send coupon now. A new 
delight awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 292,Minneapolis, Minn. 
OEnclosed find $1.00 for your box of “Kitchen- 
tested” Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at 
any time, send for new recipes free.) 


O Please send me selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested” Recipes—FREE. 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her 
**Kitchen-tested”’ recipes over 
your favorite radio station. 


2 Kitchen-tested 
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GOLD MEDAL 


QUARANTEEO 


GOLD MEDAL 
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Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, ~ 
candy man, eas 
Buy Wrigley’s Double Mint, je 
fastas youcan! ” i 
But as fast as you get it, the 
good people come 
To get this delicious REAL 
PEPPERMINT gum! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


Do you like a real, last- 
ing, built in, full strength 
flavor REAL Peppermint? 


Then get Wrigley’s 
Double Mint at your dealers. 


It is a new and better Pep- 
permint flavor. 


we ass “After every meal!” 
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zzz A CORNER FOR BOOKS zax 
No, Living Room is Truly Livable Without a Place 
For Your Fiends Between (overs 
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Mott Studios 
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N this long, narrow room whose chief 

interest is a big window with a view, 
(above) the small panels between the win- 
dow casing and the side walls provide a 
place for books whose richly colored bind- 
ings are far more decorative than spotty 
pictures would be. These shelves were 
planned as an integral part of the house at 
the time of building, and were recessed. 
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pale gold color. 


Stee 











Mott Studice 


N the California living-room pictured 

above, a recess partially fitted with 
shelves painted a Chinese red serves not 
only as a book case, but provides a gay 
decorative note. Another suggestion would 
be to tint the plaster back wall and sides of 
the recess red, Adam green or robin’s egg 
blue to contrast with the walls which are a 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





I N the living-room of most city apartments thereis apt 

to be at least one long blank wall. Why not use it for 

books? If it seems inadvisable to build permanent 

shelves, sectional bookcases of good design with or 

without glass doors, fill the space admirably and provide 
a background for the reader’s easy-chair. 





PEEPS ESSE 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


HE corner beside 

the fireplace is a 
favorite place for books. 
Shelves fitted into the 
recess of the chimney 
jam can be treated 
architecturally—panelled 
in wood, to appear like 
part of the mantel deco- 
ration even when the 


-other walls of the room 


are plastered or papered. 
RAR 


If you are considering 
the purchase or building 
of new book cases this 
fall send for our new 
leaflet “Book Cases and 
Book Shelves.” Write, 
enclosing stamp, to: The 
Service Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 














































Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


HE space below the built-in shelves shown above 

is devoted to cupboards forold magazines, clippings 

and the children’s dog-eared school béoks. If the cup- 

boards are partitioned off, each member of the family 

can have his own place for his pet treasures, thus helping 
to keep the living-room tidy. 
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From Neglected Gountry Attics ' (ome The Treasures 
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(ity Decorators Sigh Over 
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For your true antique hound there’s no fun that can equal the country auction — ILtusTRATION BY JoHN ALonzo WILLIAMS 


THIS -4NT/QUE BUSINESS 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK, Author of The Next-to-Nothing House 


OUNTRY auctions, do you know 
them? If you don’t, you have 
missed the highest moments of 

existence. They are such human things; 
sad and glad and annoying and exciting 
all at once. Sad because, inevitably, 
there is melancholy in seeing an old 
home, perhaps one of those tranquil 
white houses, green-shuttered, low- 
roofed, which has stood for a century 
and a half, despoiled of its familiar, everyday tokens; pots 
and pans, brass preserving kettles, Bennington cider-jugs and 
crocks, and ancient chairs and tables that long-dead hands 
have polished and set in order over and over again. 

And they’re glad because they’re a rustic festival, the 
whole neighborhood thronging, old folk, young folk trooping 
all together. I remember Rollin Lynde Hartt in his “New 
Engiand Hill Towns” said that in the country, by way of 
diversion, you took your girl to funerals and fires. I can add 
auctions to the list ! Of course, oftentimes these happy couples 
come with really serious intentions, bent upon securing house- 
hold gear for a beginning home, but, in general, youth and 
maturity both are there for a good time; everybody friendly, 
everybody knowing everybody else, and all intensely inter- 
ested in whatever is said or done or bought, sitting in amica- 
ble groups, eating a paper-bag lunch; crackers and cheese and 
brown doughnuts and coffee, served steaming from thick 





white cups, all the lavish hospitality of the family who are 
selling out. 

Again auctions are annoying because—though this is a 
purely personal feeling—there is nothing so hateful to a 
middling purse as to see the desire of your soul, be it Windsor 
chair or shining door-knocker, mount and mount in price, 


soar out of your reach, and be snatched by some avid dealer . 


or affluent Summer visitor. And they’re exciting, wildly. ex- 
citing, because collecting—especially at auctions—is the .one 
really respectable form of gambling that I know. No breaker 
of banks at Monte Carlo ever thrilled- as I did when I 
bought my Pembroke table for a dollar seventy-five! -So, 
you see, whatever your chosen emotional foible, it may be 
indulged at a country sale. 

And, to go back to advantages, we still have a decided one 
in our North Country, although of course, we have less fine 
furniture, our settlement being late, and the emigrants from 


Connecticut and Massachusetts, on the 
whole, not conspicuously prosperous. 
Our auctions aren’t planted, and, as a 
rule, if your taste and judgment are 
equal to your desire, you may bid with 
complete confidence. Besides, we have 
them all the year round, too; more of 
them, naturally, in the Spring and Au- 
tumn when folk are flitting, but, then, 
we do have Summer and Winter auc- 
tions. One of my greatest pieces of luck came when L..., the 
other one of the “antique ladies” and I waded and ploughed 
through deep white drifts to that blessed little village of many 
bargains, straight across the wide, frozen river from Our Town. 
My reward was a charming pair of carved Empire chairs, as 
simple and suave in line as a Greek klismos, just like a set Daniel 
Webster had when he first went to housekeeping in the very 
early nineteenth century. And I bought them for five dollars! 

While I am on the subject of auction advice, may I 
present you with a few maxims of antique-ing? In the first 


place, it is always wiser to go early, the day before, if pos- § 


sible, for ther. you can look over the plenishings at leisure, 
know what you want to bid on, and not get excited, as I 
am apt to dq, and so buy a pig in a poke. Next, follow the 
crowd into the barn; for the barn is the half-way house to 
the rubbish heap, and in that you will frequently find, tucked 
away and quite unconsidered, a slat-back [Turn to page 86] 
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Denton 





Sleeping 

Bag for 

Babies 

One size, 26 in. lo 


All Sizes 
have 


Sizes 0, 1 
and 2 open 
down back, 
and have 
turn 
down cuffs 4 


entirely 
around 
waist 

Sizes 0, 1 
and 2 


Denton 
Sleeping 
Hoods 


Two sizes 
for Adults 


2 
Three sizes 


for 
Children 








Denton Soft-Knit Fabric 


All Denton garments are made of our Special Denton 
fabric, wonderfully soft and warm. Made of high grade 
unbleached cotton, double carded, with a little fine, soft, 


natural colored, virgin wool to carry off perspiration. 


Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the 
ventilation for the skin to function healthfully. Denton 
fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 
Double the life of Adult and Children’s Dentons by giving. 


great durability where most needed. Soles and uppers 
are die-cut, giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 


Do not break in,wringer. Do not cut threads. Do not 
readily come unbuttoned. Delight mothers, for the old 
bother of sewing on buttons is almost gone. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 


Prevents binding when sleeping with knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink 


When washed as we direct. Body, limbs and feet are 
covered (also hands in sizes 0, 1 and 2) giving full 
protection even if bed covers are thrown off. 


Infant Sizes—O, 1 and 2 


Have Drop Seat and open down the back, are extra wide 
at hips to allow for diapers and have turn-down cuffs. 


Children’s Sizes—3 to 14 


Have the drop seat but open down the front as is more 
convenient for boys. Children from 3 up delight in 
buttoning their own garments. In special cases, in the 
smaller of these sizes, if the mother prefers not to have 
them open all the way down, it is easy to sew the front 
opening part way up. These sizes have plain cuffs. Adult 
sizes are the same pattern. 


Dentons are amply proportioned, finely tailored and 
thoroughly well made in every way. 


Strong seams, collars double thickness, buttons well sewed, 
strong button holes. 

Ideal for camping, touring or for fresh-air sleeping. 
Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not readily 
showing soil. 

Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer does not have 
them, write us. 


Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Goods and Department 
stores in United States and Canada. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. 
For Two Generations the Children of America Have Slept in Dentons 
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IF YOU’D BRING YOUR BEAUTY 


MSM 


TO LIFE AGAIN! 


RAN 


The most revealing mirror for every woman ts in 
the eyes of the man who loves her 


xeoede §=BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


a i 


HERE’S a point in the 
| life of every one of us 
when a mirror, instead 
of being a cheerful check-up 
on our appearances, suddenly 
turns against us. Almost over- 
night it becomes our enemy 
instead of our friend. If we’re 
not watchful we find our- 
selves slipping into the habit 
of taking only the merest 
glance into the glass every 
morning instead of a long, 
thoughtful look that brings a 
brave analysis of the inevi- 
table marks that life makes 
on our faces. 

And life ~ does leave its 
mark; why shouldn’t it, any- 
way? How silly of us to rebel 
against the very evidences 
‘that we’re no longer children, 
that we have known happy 
days and sad days, that we 
have worked and played; in 
short, that we have lived. I 
hate empty faces, but there’s 
a fundamental difference be- 
tween the marks of develop- 
ing character, maturing ex- 
perience, and the ordinary 
signs of neglect. When we be- 
gin to fear our mirrors, it’s 
usually because they accuse 
us of this very neglect. 

wise young matron I 
know confessed to me that 
she had to take herself in 
hand whenever her mirror 
looked back at her with an 
accusation. Usually she finds 
a friend who also admits that 
she is slumping, and together 
they fare forth in search of 
youth and a new zest for life. 
They arrange to meet their 
respective husbands in town 
for dinner—usually, she says, 
at a restaurant where they 
dined often before they were 
married. 

In the hours before lunch- 
eon she goes to a spacious, 
quiet salon and submits to the 
ministrations of a brisk young physical 
training expert whose business it is to 
keep figures slim and lithe. Clad in a 
one-piece bathing suit she stands up in 
a queer machine equipped with rollers 
that slide over her figure with a tingling 
sensation, pressing the flabby tissues firm 
around the hips, making her feel young 
and firm again. Then the young attend- 
ant (looking like Artemis in a purple 
tunic and purple suede sandals) takes her into the exercise 
room, where they go through the rather strenuous movements 
which this salon advocates. She is reminded that these 
exercises are obtainable in record form for home use, with 
excellent photographs and detailed instructions. After this 
comes a massage at the hands of a Swedish girl, and then a 
shower. When she steps into her clothes again that slumpy 
feeling has slipped from her; she feels eager and refreshed 
and vows solemnly to keep up the routine of exercise which 
the girl in purple has prescribed for her. 

Then comes luncheon at a very special small tearoom; 
after this there is the question of clothes. Sometimes, says 
this wise young matron, a new corset will change her whole 
outlook on life. It is when the figure begins to show mature 
lines that a corset becomes increasingly important. A corset 
isn’t only a means of slenderizing the figure; it’s also the 
basis of the normal silhouette. Clothes these days are made 
to conform to the current mode, and corsets are designed to 
be a foundation on which fashionable lines are correctly 
draped and hung. 

Since the years change not only our figures but also the 
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By the bright look in Tom’s eyes as he 
greets me, I know I look as young as I feel 





lines of chin and neck, we must remember that we can’t go 
indefinitely with the same boyish bob, the same cut at the 
heck and above the ears. I agree with this young married 
friend of mine that there is nothing worse than that hard 
line at the back of the neck, so unbecoming to the early 
thirties. A visit to the hairdresser’s reveals the particular 
needs of her changing profile. By swirling the hair in a 
softer line at the back the coiffure can be made to conform 
to the maturing lines of the face. 

“Every time I am ‘done over,’” says the young suburban 
housewife, “I learn something new about myself. There was 
the contour treatment I had last time which showed me 
how I could pat up my facial muscles and keep them from 
sagging. The woman who gave me this also showed 
how, by putting pink powder on my cheeks instead of the 
shade I usually use, I could blend a make-up that even my 
keen-eyed husband couldn’t detect. Then there was the mani- 
curist who. massaged my fingers separately with cuticle oil, 
down to the second joint. It’s the most soothing thing in the 
world for jumpy nerves, and I can do it myself, too. She 
explained that the orange stick with a flat point was prefer- 





ILLustRATED By LesLiE BENSON 


pe eh 


able to the one with the sharp 
point which often pierced the 
skin. As for steel files, she 
never uses them, choosing 
long emery boards instead. 

“Often I find that by buy- 
ing a few accessories I can 
stay smart without getting an 
expensive new outfit of clothes. 
A fresh flower for my coat, a 
dashing pin for my hat, 
gloves and a purse that ex- 
actly match a new pair of 
palest beige hose, and I feel 
well-dressed again, though be- 
fore I came in to town for my 
day of rejuvenation I felt all 
dowdy and démodée. 

“Of course,” she added, 
smiling as if at a pleasant 
memory, “the climax of my 
day comes when I meet Tom 
for dinner. Away from the 
children (who are dears, but 
demand such a lot of atten- 
tion) we sort of slip back into 
our engagement days. I never 
tell him all the mysterious 
things I’ve done that day; he 
thinks I’ve spent the day 
shopping for clothes and 
household goods instead of 
shopping for youth! And the 
reflection that I see in his 
eyes makes up for all the 
trouble I’ve gone to in order 
to erase the signs of neglect. 
It all makes me realize anew 
how terribly important it is 
to watch my own dressing- 
table mirror sharply every 
day, lest I slip back into that 
dragged-out, harassed state 
that every mother gets into 
when children and household 
cares pile up around her. 

“Though he’s worked hard 

all day, Tom begins to feel 
like a party after dinner, and 
we drift away from Pietro’s to 
the theater. Sometimes | 
wonder if women don’t lose 
‘that party feeling’ too 
quickly after they’re married. 
After a day in town, being ‘made over; 
I feel just as peppy as I ever did when 
I was single and free of domestic cares. 
Perhaps I’ll have to take a few naps the 
next day to make up for it, but it’ 
always worth it. When I remember that 
interested, bright look in Tom’s eyes a 
he greets me, I feel lots younger, and | 
know I look as young as I feel.” 
: After I had talked with her, I began 
to notice a group of young married women in the little 
suburban town where I live who went into the city periodi- 
cally on these “shopping for youth” expeditions. As I walked 
up and down the station platform, I could hear their eaget 
questions. Where was the best place to get a manicure? 
What about that new facial one of them had tried? Did 
Henri’s new permanent wave really leave the hair soft and 
lustrous afterwards? All these and other discussion: 
about fascinating modern methods for looking one’s best | 
heard. Now, most of them have children and homes to take 
care of; two of my loveliest looking neighbors have big boy’ 
and girls in High School. But this has not kept them from 
building up for themselves a standard of good looks efficiency. 
They’re not in the least frivolous about it; but they’t 
modern, and they know that keeping one’s beauty alive i 
the spark of a woman’s happiness. They also know that i! 
directly affects the happiness of those about them. 

When I hear these modern young mothers called selfish ! 
want to rage. Selfish? No, the selfish ones are those who It 
the fires of youth and beauty die down without making the 
supreme effort to keep them burning brightly. 
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‘MUST YOU HIDE YOUR SKIN 


under a concealing coat of cosmetics? 


If you care for it regularly—ac- 
cording to the scientific method of 
Elizabeth Arden—it will be 
healthy and naturally lovely, with- 

































7 out need of a concealing make-up 

sed the 

lew LL the modern trend is toward nat- : 
al uralness, a physical perfection that 
cea is more beautiful than the cleverest arti- 
roy fice. Smart women have abandoned 
Ae rouge in favor of exercise. Instead of 
4 concealing skin blemishes under make- 

agh be- up, they have learned to care for the skin 

felt all with a scientific effectiveness that keeps 


added, 
pleasant 


it naturally clear, firm and smooth. 
The Elizabeth Arden Treatment sup- 


of my 

ee plies every need of the skin to keep it 
es healthy. The cleansing—with Venetian 
“elm Cleansing Cream—removes all dust and 
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impurities which would distend and 
darken the pores. The toning—with 
Ardena Skin Tonic and Special Astrin- 
gent—clears the skin and firms the n.us- 
cles. The nourishing—with Orange Skin 
Food or the delicate Velva Cream—keeps 
the tissues smooth and full and unlined. 
Follow this same method in the daily 
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PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carleon Block 


LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Flearies 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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86%4 
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of these Domestic 
Science Teachers 





Sap: , | 
I prefer Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder” 


UST out of college, some of them, alert to 
new ways in cookery ... Others with years 
of practical experience behind them... 


Hundreds of these Domestic Science teachers 
in high schools all over the United States not 
long ago told what kina of baking powder they 
consider best. 

Very definitely they favor cream of tartar. 86% of 


all who expressed a specific choice said: 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder.” 

You thoughtful women who always use Royal Bak- 
ing Powder will not have to be told why. 

Royal is always made with fine cream of tartar, 
which is a natural fruit product from 
ripe grapes. 

That is why it makes your cakes and 
biscuits marvels of lightness. Royal 
never fails and it never leaves a bitter 
caste. 


Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Containsnoalum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 


























Rib tr a a ui 

n ” le recipes for 

several kinds £ ‘be Rose! 
Boo. 


ORANGE SPONGE CAKE: Beat 
the whites of 3 eg age and 4 tsp. cream 
of tartar until stiff and add the yolks one 
at a time, beating well before the addi- 
tion of each yolk. Then add 1 cup gran- 
ulated sugar gradually, still beating with 
the egg beater; remove beater. Add 2 
tsps. grated orange rind and 44 cup or- 
ange juice. Fold in 1% cups pastry 
a, 1% tsps. Royal Baking Powder 
and 14 tsp. salt sifted together. Bake in 

a moderate oven (325° F.) in two-layer 
} yy for about 18 minutes. Filling: 
it 14 cup sugar, 114 tbsps. flour and 4 
tep. salt in top of double boiler and mix 
together thoroughly; add 2 tsps. grated 


réeée 


RoyalCook Book 
with 350 recipes 





orange rind and 4% cup orange juice. 
Add 2 tsps. butter and 1 egg yolk and THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
cook until smooth and thic Remove Dept. M, 105 East 42nd St., New York City 


from fire and add 1 tsp. lemon juice. 
Spread between layers and ice top and 
sides of cake with the following icing. 
Icing: Place in top of double boiler 1 
unbeaten egg white, % cup granulated Mame 
sugar, 3 t ind eden ‘Dead: over 4 6o pe bweledbs ones 06 0660 
boiling water and beat with beater for 7 
minutes. Add 4 Edie Boode: bak and 
14 tsp. Royal Baki beat and 
on cake. Gente a little orange Es 
before it cools. Makes 1 n+ Ata ncbendoeshenetesscneies-caeseensen 
using 8” tins. 


Please send me my free copy of your famous Royal 
Cook Book — over 300 recipes. 


Beene. vc cae 
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From the land of the best cooks 


«+ in the world come these ++ 
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Michel's Birthday Cake, simple enough for any small child 
to eat with safety 


FRENCH DESSERTS 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


33 BY DAY MONROE anv MARY I. BARBER 3 


UCH excitement as 
S there was in our 

French _ household! 
Denise, the married daugh- 
ter, was coming home to 
visit, with her six-year- 
old son, le petit Michel, 
who was Madame’s only 
grandchild. 

Madame was_ eagerly 
preparing for them, espe- 
cially for Michel. The eve- 
ning before the momen- 
tous arrival we found her 
poring over her cook books. 
These were guarded in 
Madame’s desk, and only brought out on 
special occasions. “Are you searching for 
something sufficiently wonderful to serve 
such an unusual child?” we asked her. 

“He likes sweets, the little boy,” Ma- 
dame declared. “Yet the doctor’s book 
says, ‘No pastries, no tarts, and no cakes 
with rich butter frosting.’ ” 

Here was a housekeeping problem, but 
Madame is a born diplomat, so she planned 
her strategies to follow the rules of a ty- 
rannical book and yet to delight Michel. 
We began a new section in our note book 
which we called ‘French Desserts for 
All the Family.” Below are Madame’s 
recipes which you will like if you must 
serve simple desserts because of the chil- 
dren. 


THE PIE WHICH WAS A PUDDING 


At dinner the first night Michel gravely 
finished his vegetables and then looked 
across at Madame, his eyes sparkling 
with anticipation.. Perhaps he knew his 
grandmother well enough to be sure he 
could trust her to produce some culinary 
marvel; perhaps he had been investigating 
the kitchen. No matter, his expectations 
were not disappointed, and we are sure 
we looked quite as happy as he did when 
the dessert appeared. 

It looked like a pie, for it was baked in 
a shallow dish and covered with a mer- 





ingue just the right shade 
of brown. But pies are not 
decorated with bright col- 
ored candies and besides 
they were forbidden to 
Michel. 

“Oniy a rice pudding, 
my dear,” murmured 
dame, looking at the ap- 
prehensive face of Michel’s 
mother. “Rice Pudding de 
Luxe,” we decided, for 
never had our family 
standby appeared in so 
glorious a guise. 

In the shallow buttered 
baking-dish Madame had spread an inch 
thick layer of rice which had been cooked 
in milk until tender, sweetened and fla- 
vored with vanilla—just creamy rice pud- 
ding, which anyone can make. But before 
it was placed in the baking-dish, half a 
glass of tart currant jelly had been stirred 
into it. Over this layer of rice was a thick 
layer of sliced canned peaches. Sweetened 
fresh peaches can be used instead when 
they are in season. The whole was covered 
with a meringue, baked to a delicate 
brown and served cold. 


APPLES A LA BOURGEOISE 


Apples 4 la Bourgeoise are made as 
follows: Pare and core four apples, cut 
them into halves and cook thém in a thin 
sirup made with one cup of sugar and one 
cup of water. To this add a half cup of 
seeded raisins and a small stick of cinna- 
mon. The apples must be watched care- 
fully and taken from the sirup before they 
are cooked enough to lose their shape. 
They should then be drained and ar- 
ranged in a buttered baking-dish, flat side 
down. The raisins are also drained, mixed 
with an equal quantity of apricot pre- 
serves and spread over the apples. Over 
this pour a boiled custard, slightly thick- 
ened with cornstarch, so it will not sepa- 
rate in the oven, and will be firm enough 
to support the layer of [Turn to page 76] 
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This family saves $12 a year on tooth paste 
—and has whiter teeth 


Now with 50 years experience to guide us and new 
methods of manufacture to cut costs we are able to pro- 
duce a perfect dentifrice at a price that appeals to all. 

The name is Listerine Tooth Paste. Your druggist 
has it. The price is 25c for a large tube. 

Using a tube a month, you pay $3 less per year than 
you do for costlier dentifrices that accomplish no more. 

Think of what a saving there is when there are 
several in the family. 

Listerine Tooth Paste contains sixteen ingredients 
to meet every requirement for healthy teeth, gums 


and a sweet condition of the mouth. It whitens 
teeth as never before—with less effort and in less 
time because of a new polishing ingredient contained 
in no other paste. 

Because of its marvelous results and its amazing 
economy, thousands now use it in preference to older 
and costlier dentifrices. 

Get a tube at your druggist. Note its large size. 
Try it. See how it makes teeth gleam. How good 
your mouth feels. How little polishing is necessary. 


You will be delighted. 





‘LISTERINE J 


TOOTH PASTE 
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“October Weddings and Autumn Floneymoons are most fashionable,” 
says America’s authority on etiquette, replying to countless letters from 
McCall's readers which ask:" Shall I marry now, or wait for June?” 












































THE POST BOX 


3e%e BY EMILY PRICE POST 3&3 
Author of “ Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage” 


HIS month weddings 

and honeymoons lead 

all other interests. In- 
deed, October has begun to 
rival June as a month for 
weddings. One correspondent 
writes: 


Dear Mrs. Post: 

Mine is not a bride-to-be 
problem but the problem of 
where to go when we drive 
away after the reception on 
that journey of enchantment 
—our honeymoon. The word 
honeymoon has such a won- 
derful sound and we want al- 
ways to remember it as having 
been wonderful! But we are 
really at a loss as to how to 
plan it because neither of us 
knows the first thing about 
traveling. Where shall we go, 
and kow do we make our ar- 
rangements for accommoda- 
tion? Can you help us? 


Your question is very much 
like asking me what color I 
think best suits you, when I 
do not even know whether 
you are dark or fair. Choos- 
ing the scene of your “beauti- 
ful adventure” is entirely de- 
pendent upon the sort of 
things you like to do and see. 
Do you love the quiet of the 
country? Do you love the 
excitement of a city like New 
York? I suppose I shall be 
looked upon as insensible to 
romance if I say: Whatever 
you do, don’t be bored! 

That a honeymoon couple 
could be bored is an unthink- 
able suggestion—to those who 
don’t think. But in a fairly 
long life I have been told of 
too many wedding trips that 
were—perhaps not boring, but 
at least not the experience of 
complete delight that ~ they 
ought to be. 

I think that the really im- 
portant advice, is to go to the 
‘ sort of place, or take. the sort 
of journey that you like for 
itself. Therefore the delight of 
going together is the com- 
pleting addition. The reason 
why many wedding trips are 
not the most beautiful of 
imagined adventures, is that 
two people much in love think, 
and naturally, that all they 
can possibly want is each 
other. So they go off some- 
where, because they think the 
“where” is unimportant, 
choosing the place because the 
distance there or the mode of 
getting there is convenient. 
And they go to stay in a place 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLoyp Davis 


where there is nothing to do, a place that neither of them 
could bear to be for a moment, were they alone! And at the 
end of a week or so of nothing whatever but themselves 
brought into their lives to even talk about, the flatness of 
unoccupied days becomes nothing less than boredom. To ac- 
cept the country home of a friend and go off into occupation- 
less solitude—which is supposed to be the most heavenly 
honeymoon possible—is Heaven to about one couple in a 
thousand. 

Of course the most fatal journey possible, is one by rough 
sea to the bride who discovers she is the worst of sailors. 
In the same way a long journey by train is an exceedingly 
dangerous choice, unless unavoidable. If you love camp 
life, then do THAT. But don’t so much as think of it unless 
you are an adept camper and know exactly what is ex- 
pected of you. 

If you live in the country, why not go to New York—or 
Chicago if that is nearer? The one objection to a sojourn in 
a great city is the cost of amusement. Museums, picture 
galleries and show-windows are free of course, but hotels and 
theaters are very expensive. 

It is a rather out of date form of travel, but one of the 
happiest honeymoons (so they have always declared) was 
that of a young couple who set out on bicycles. They sent a 
small steamer trunk by express to a destination several days 
distant while they bicycled leisurely, stopping off for the 
night here and there until they met their trunk. Then they 
changed ‘into fresh clothes, repacked their little bicycle suit- 
cases and sent the trunk further on. My personal choice 
would be for a motor trip. It would make not the least 
difference whether the car were an Hispano or Rolls or the 
sidecar of a motorcycle. (I actually went in a side-car— 
which I shared with a seventy pound police dog, for nearly 
a thousand miles—and simply reveled in each mile of 
the way). 

So if you, too, like motoring—even half as much as I do— 
and own or can rent or borrow a car, get a Blue Book and 
plan your route according to the number of miles you like. 
If you like cities, choose a road that goes through them. If 
you don’t, then choose country inns for your stopping 
places instead. 

If you are very independent of comfort you can start out 
and stop where and when you feel like it, but if you care 
much for comfort, it is better to p'an your trip definitely and 
write to each hotel you intend to stop at in advance. 

A form letter to a hotel is: 


Proprietor, The Birches, 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please reserve a double room with bath for 
Tuesday evening, October the third? 
Kindly confirm reservation, 

42 State Street, 
Brightways. 


Very truly yours, 
John Smith. 


However if you are not like my dog and me, and motoring 
has no great appeal—if instead, you both are enthusiasts of 
golf—then you would be happy as the day is long at an 
inn near a golf course. You could play your favorite game 
by day, and in the evening sitting by a big log fire, play the 
day’s games again in. memory. ; 

But as I said—how can anyone plan such a trip for 
another? Perhaps though this list of what and what nots 
may help you to a choice that must be your own. 


SESEE 


Note: If you are faced at this time of year with the prob- 
lem of sending your daughters or sons to preparatory school 
and college, or if you have any other questions of etiquette, 
I am always glad to answer all letters sent to Emily Post, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
Please be sure to enclose a stamp for the reply. 
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WHY HEINZ BEANS ARE OVEN-BAKED 


Out of the ovens—crisp, mealy, golden brown—flooding the but those ways are not Heinz ways. Heinz Beans are baked for 
Heinz kitchens with their home-baked fragrance. the same reason that Heinz Cream Soup is made with real cream, 

And when you serve them, that same irresistible aroma and Heinz Vinegars aged in wood, and Heinz Ketchup made fresh 
a flavor that only oven-baking can impart to beans. from Heinz grown tomatoes—all to the end that every Heinz 


There are quicker ways and cheaper ways of preparing beans, _ product shall be as supremely good to eat as Heinz can make it. 


AND REMEMBER—HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE « H. J. HEINZ CO. 








ever a Hygienic Worry 


No matter how strict the demands of the day 
—how filmy and 








This NEW way provides absolute protection, besides 
ending forever embarrassment of disposal 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


EW women today still employ the hazardous hygienic 

methods of yesterday. There is now protection that is 
absolute—protection that enables one to meet every day 
unhandicapped; never a precious moment marred by slightest 
doubt or fear. 

Wear gayest gowns and sheerest frocks under circum- 
stances once adjudged impossible. Dance, motor, go about 
for hours in confidence and security. The dangers of the 
old-time “sanitary pad” have definitely been ended. 


Protection women KNOW is real 


Kotex is more than a “sanitary pad”—it is scientific protec- 
tion in the full sense of the term. 

(1) Kotex is the only sanitary pad in the world today 
filled with Cellucotton wadding, 
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sheer the frock you wear! 
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Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 








(2) Kotex is scientifically designed for safe and comfort- 
able wear. It is scientifically measured to allow ample gauze 
covering and strong gauze ends for pinning, to eliminate 
absolutely all chance of mishap. 


(3) Kotex actively deodorises. Years of scientific research 
were spent in developing this obviously important factor. 


No laundry 
Kotex, too, ends for all time the embarrassing problem of 
disposal. One uses it, then discards it—as easily as tissue. 


Ask for them by name— Kotex 


“Genuine Kotex” is plainly stamped on every box. If offered 
a substitute said to be “like Kotex” — beware. Insanitarily 
made imitations are, we are told, being offered for the sake 
of higher profit, by some stores, as the “same as Kotex.” 
They are not. Watch out. 

Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. Obtain at any store in 
boxes of 12 pads. Two sizes, Kotex Regular and Kotex- 
Super, Eight in 10 better-class women, throughout America, 

employ this unique and certain 





the super-absorbent of modern 
scientific attainment. Thus 
Kotex absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture! Thus Kotex 
is 5 times as absorbent as the 
ordinary cotton pad! 


*Supplied also through vending 
i in rest-rooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 








protection. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 








Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


“Ask for them by name” 
PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 








True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton. 














Obtain without embar- 
3 rassment, at any store,* 
simply bysaying‘‘Kotex.”’ 


No laundry—discards as 


easily as a piece of tissue 
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America’s Greatest ‘Humorist 
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who ts also a Bank Director in his off hours 
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Tells What To Do +4 

































































There are things to know about your bank 
beside the way to the teller’s window 


IF YOU'RE JUST A WOMAN 
WITH SOME MONEY 


%% BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 33 


BOUT the time when the 
joke about goats eating 
tin cans went out of 
fashion because there were so 
few goats, the joke about the 
woman and her check-book came 
in because women began having 
check-books of their own. The 
favorite form of the check-book 
joke is the one in which the 
husband comes home and tells 
his wife that the cashier at the 
bank has informed him that her 
checking account is overdrawn. 
“But it can’t be, George,” the 
wife says, “because I have a 
whole lot of checks left in my 
check-book.” 
Another form of this joke is 
the one in which the woman 
opens a checking account for the 
first time in her life and, losing 
her check-book, goes back to the 
bank for another. 
“But,” she says cheerfully to 
the cashier, “no one can use the 
checks in the book I lost because 
I took the precaution to sign my 
name to all of them as soon as I 
got the book.” 
Or it may be the young wo- 
man who presents a check for 
payment and is told she will have 
to endorse it. She goes to the 
desk and takes.a pen and writes 
on the back of the check in firm 
strokes : “I consider this a very good check.” 
But these are all “funny page” jokes. 
It was a man—not a woman—who bought 
Liberty Bonds from us during the war 
and asked us how much interest he would 
have to pay the Government on them. It 
was a man who, when he wished to bor- 
row money from us and had to make out 
a statement of his worth, was asked 
“Have you any stocks and bonds?” 
“Stocks in barns?” he exclaimed. “Sure! 
I got two barns mit six horses und two 
cows in dem.” So much for men depositors. 





Computing that would put a 
captain of finance to shame 





We have women depositors who can 
never balance their check-books and who, 
with almost monthly regularity, come to 
the bank to have the cashier help them 
straighten out their tangle; but we have 
some men depositors who never balance 
their check-books at all. I spent two days 
with one man who went on a two-month 
summer vacation and. took nothing but 
blank checks. He made no entries of them 
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anywhere and then was angry 
because our account did not 
agree with his. We had the can- 
celled checks, of course, and still 
he could not believe we were not 
cheating him, because he had 
started—he said—on his vaca- 
tion with over four hundred 
dollars in the bank. I finally dis- 
covered that in the check-book 
he had left at home he had en- 
tered his $213. June salary check 
twice—once on one page and 
once on another. 

Only this month I had a letter 
from a woman thanking me for 
a story I wrote ten years ago. It 
was fiction and told of a man 
who could not get out of debt, so 
he turned his finances over to his 
wife, and she got him out of 
debt. This woman wrote me that 
in six years of married life, with 
an income of six thousand dollars 
she and her husband had saved 
nothing. In 1917 he began turn- 
ing over to her his salary check. 
By 1923 her investments 
amounted to ten thousand dol- 
lars. That year her husband was 
retired because of ill health but 
her net worth is now $14,600. 
She is bed-ridden. 

One surprise, if you watch the 
figures of the Surrogate’s Court, 
is discovering how much more 

money is left by women, of whom you 
knew something, than you expected them 
to leave; another surprise is how much 
less is left by men than you thought many 
of them would leave, when their estates 
are shaken down and the worthless items 
thrown out. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago most 
bankers wished they could have special 
departments for women—located two 
thousand miles east, in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Now most banks have 
special departments for [Turn to page 82] 
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he simpler 


your meals 
the more youll 
welcome 


asparagus 


Simple—yes—but no meal need 
ever be ordinary. For here is a 
food of such marvelous delicacy 
that it makes any meal distinctive 
and appetizing. 

California Canned Asparagus 
—tender tips or succulent stalks 
—with all Nature’s freshness pre- 
served—comes to you in cof 
venient form to give your meals 
new variety. 


It is economical, too. With can- 
ned asparagus there’s no waste, 
no trimming, no advance soaking 
or steaming. And it is not expen- 
sive, either; in fact it costs less 
now than it has for years. 


Try asparagus tomorrow. No- 
tice the variety, the delicacy it 
adds to your menu. Then keep a 
supply on hand to serve often. 
It will pay you in health, satis- 
faction and economy. 





Ty ASPARAGUS POLONAISE 


Turn California Canned Asparagus 
into a saucepan and heat, using liquid 
in can. For sauce, melt 2 tablespoons 
butter and add 34 cup soft bread 
crumbs. Fry until golden brown, add 
X{ teaspoon salt. Remove from fire, 
add a chopped hard cooked egg and 
pour over asparagus. 


—Recipe Book, page 19 


CALIFORNIA | 
CANNED 


pm 


Send for FREE book 


qaenen cn atign on ae $a a ee renee 


Canners League—Asparagus Section, 525 
451 Montgomery St., San Poe ORionic. 

Please send me, free of charge, your recipe hook 
“ Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety". 


Name. 





Address 





City. State. 
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The road from town 
leads on past the wide 
barn, stored now with 
the harvest of our fields, 


to home and happiness 
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I BECOME A COUNTRY WOMAN 
C forsaking Park -Avenue C for My Own Acres 


sedede 


life, the place in which to live, for parents 

first have a way of bringing the child unwit- 
tingly into the world of a farm, a suburb, Park 
Avenue or a tenement, etc. and the first environ- 
ment is made. Then reaching the age of what 
is called discretion, most men, and some women, 
must live in the place where they work, and with 
the other women, the married women, the large 
majority still—their destiny is linked with that 
of another individual and their environment and 
their whole lives may be changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

A farm -near the small New England village 
of Avon, Connecticut, was not, to put it mildly, 
the place where I should have thought I wanted 
to live when I was twenty-two years old, if I 
had been given a choice irrespective of the in- 
dividual I had-chosen to marry. I had been one 
of a large family and had always lived on a 
country place in summer and in New York in 
winter with a world of light and sound and 
laughter and people seething around me. I was 
an intellectual parasite enjoying everything of 
amusement and interest that was handed to me, 
and it was, figuratively speaking, handed to me 
on a silver platter. I knew nothing of being 
alone and never had any desire for solitude. A 
farm was a mystery and not a mystery that I 
wished to unravel. It meant cows with their silent 
stare that I had always secretly feared, and 
weeding, which my mother had “forced me un- 
willingly to do as a child in a little garden that 
I had not wanted, and wide fields and barns with 
a sentinel weat’2r cock turning to face the wind. 
It spelled only the things that farmers undergo 
—drouth and cyclones, and poverty and lone- 


T is a rare thing to choose, at any time in 


liness, and drudgery for farmers’ wives. However, I took 
none of these things into consideration and I blithely arrived 


BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT ALSOP 
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A farm to me was a mystery — it meant wide fields and 
barns with a sentinel weather cock turning to face the wind 





ILLUSTRATED BY RosertT StRonG WoopwarD 


give an idea of the train, for it had such an in- 
dividuality of its own. This train had a patient 
but tired quality. It progressed wearily, and 
whistling its own peculiar, rather pathetic whistle, 
it stopped in an irrelevant fashion whenever it 
happened to reach one of the small stations up 
and down our valley. It was, however, our only 
definite connection with the world and we were 
grateful for it. I had no motor of my own for 
three years and to get to Hartford, nine miles 
away as the crow flies, I used to take this 
train and meander a short distance and then 
get out, and after a long wait in a small, fre- 
quently unheated station, I would board, if it 
arrived, what was known as the “dinky” and 
finally, after about two hours in all, reach my 
destination; this great distance from Avon to 
Hartford. 

My first experience in the village of Avon came 
shortly after I had arrived and my husband and 
I walked over one late November evening to 
the Town Hz!l where the Ladies’ Aid fair and 
supper was being held, a supper fit for the gods, 
and all for the munificent sum of 35 cents, 
eighteen years ago. I remember that evening 
waiting for supper, standing nervously in the 
middle of the Town Hall floor with a pot of 
geraniums I had feverishly bought, in one arm 
and some aprons and fancy work in the other, 
and having those people who have now become 
my real friends, watch me with a good deal of 
suspicion as having come from New York. My 
husband, seeing my dilemma, brought some of 
my future friends to meet me and among them 
was one of the finest old men that I have known, 
and as he was introduced to me he said slowly in 
that inimitable Yankee fashion: “I guess it’s 


hard for you to come te Avon after living in New York, 
but,” he added, looking at me with kind and quizzical eye, 


in Avon on the 19th of a dreary November, eighteen years almost impossible road from the city of Hartford, a road “if you will remember that folks are folks no matter where 
ago, and found myself in an old New England farm house closed by snow and ice in winter and by mud in the spring. you go, you'll be happy.” It was good advice and with that 


about a mile from the little village and nine miles over an 





This was our outlet except the train, and I wish I could as a guide, and for many other reasons, I [Turn to page 73] 
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Admired always 
the enqaqt 
“YT MOUTH of YOUTH 


1927 








Six little mouth glands, three on each side, 
provide the natural fluids which protect your fine 
white teeth against decay. 


town 


But modern soft food fails to give the glands 
with the exercise they need to keep them doing a full 
elds, § time job. The fluids they should be supplying 
ness Wi freely begin to slow up. Teeth start to decay, 


wide 


gums soften dangerously. 


To prevent this the unique formula of Pebeco 
was worked out. An important ingredient stim- 
ulates the mouth glands and restores them to all 
their youthful activity. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. It cleanses even 
where the toothbrush cannot reach, and its sharp 
tang leaves a healthy, tingling after-sensation. 
Your mouth feels young. Your lips take the up- 
ward quirk that so easily becomes a joyous smile. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
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The BEHAVIORIST 
SPEAKS 


See BY apie 
JOHN B. WATSON 


determined from within, but from without—by you— 

by the kind of life you have made him lead. If he has 
no bent toward any vocation, the reason is equally due to 
your method of handling him. In a few cases where the child 
is physically defective, certain vocations become impossible 
for your child, but these are so rarely met -with that they 
need not influence our general conclusions. 

Educators have been insisting for the last twenty years 
upon a method of training which allows the child to develop 
from within. This is really a doctrine of mystery. It teaches 
that there are hidden springs of activity, hidden possibilities 
of unfolding within the child which must be waited for 
until they appear and then be fostered and tended. I think 
this doctrine has done serious harm. It has made us lose our 
opportunity to implant and then to encourage a real eager- 
ness for vocations at an early age. Some few thousands of 
undergraduates, have passed through my hands, Only in the 
rarest of cases have I found a senior college student with his 
mind made up as to what vocation he will enter when he 
leaves college. Hence, after they graduate, there is no white 
heat for a certain type of career, and no organization de- 
veloped for seeing that career through. The young graduate 
today is almost as helpless as the straw tossed by the wind. 
Yet there is no reason why he shouldn’t pick out his career 
at 12 or earlier. 

The behaviorists believe that there is nothing from within 
to develop. If you start with a healthy body, the right 
number of fingers and toes, eyes, and the few elementary 
movements that are present at birth, you do not need any- 
thing else in the way of raw material to make a man, be that 
man a genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy or a thug. 

So much for the behavior that you can directly observe in 
your children. But how about the things you cannot observe? 
How about capacity, talent, temperament, personality, 


Te vocation your child is to follow in later life is not 


“mental” constitution and “mental” characteristics, and the 
whole inward emotional life? 


By this I mean that the child doesn’t 
“instinctively” love its mother 


PEEPS REESE SS 


ARE YOU 
GIVING YOUR CHILD A CHANCE? 


eee Pe EGE EEE ESTES 


Is the exceeding great love of a mother 
for her child which poets have sung and 
philosophers sought to explain, some- 
times a doubtful good? The world’s 
foremost exponent of Behaviorism, 
that new development of psychology, 
and America’s most beloved physician 


for children raise the issue here 





Let us take fear and timidity for a moment. The only 
things the child is afraid of at birth is either a loud sound 
or the loss of support. Everything else the child may fear is 
built in, is the result of the environment we let him grow up 
in. Until you have studied how all this comes about no one 
could expect you to know that you are completely responsi- 
ble for all the other fear reactions your child may show. Does 
he avoid dark rooms, animals, strange people, strange situ- 
ations? Is he timid and shy? Have you handicapped his 
whole future by making him shun new situations and new 
people ? 

How about temper, anger, rage? We have seen that only 
one simple situation will call out temper, anger, rage, namely 
constraining the child’s movements, [Turn to page 74] 
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The PHYSICIAN 
SPEAKS 


Hie BY dee 
CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY,M.D. 


the practice of medicine of infants and young children 
in New York City. During this period thousands of 
boys and girls have come under my observations in hospitals, 
in institutions for children, in outpatient clinics and in the 
home. I have watched the careers of many with much interest 
down through the years. I mention this because I wish to 
be understood that what I shall say is based on observations 
made possible by the close contact of patient and physician. 
The boys and girls of today are receiving not a little at- 
tention by individuals who express much concern for their 
future and with criticism quite in accord with that which 
had been made on every generation of youth for the past 
hundreds of years. My early youth covered the period of 
the 70’s and 80’s and there was the same criticism then as 
now. Time and again I have heard my grandfather discuss 
with a nearby neighbor, over the garden fence, the follies 
and shortcomings of his sons and their friends’ sons and 
daughters, and the good old neighbor and my dear old 
grandfather would sadly shake their heads and wonder what 
the world would be like when the steady old fellows had 
departed. Fifty years has elapsed since grandfather and the 
neighbor discussed the follies of youth, and the world has 
progressed rather well. I find but very little difference 
fundamentally in the different generations as they appear 
on the scene. The saucy ten year old thinks he or she is quite 
original—your grandfather made the same remark as a small 
child to your great-grandfather, the only difference being 
that grandfather received a good spanking that you probably 
escaped. I have not the slightest doubt but that Noah's 
sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth criticized the Ark and told 
Noah that it was an old-fashioned tub and out of date. 
Recently, I was consulted by a distressed young mother 
regarding her oldest son Sam, who, she stated, had devel- 
oped into an atrocious liar and who would take the trouble 
to invent untruths when the truth would have answered his 
purpose better; and that some of his [Turn to page 74] 
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Play, shyness, fear, jealousy, depend 
on the way you let your child grow up 
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“"| “here is only one sure way 
-> + experience has taught me” 


Whether rare old fabrics or everyday silk stockings, chiffon 
frocks or gay sports sweaters .... “trust nothing else” 


Scoutine for rare old fabrics 
once just a hobby is now my regular 
business! Part of every year I spend in 
France buying old Toiles and Chintzes 
which later find their way into museums 
and private collections. 

*‘The curtains in the Haverhill Room 
in the American Wing of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art were among my 
most treasured discoveries! 


50 East 57th Street, New York City 


““When I find these old fabrics they 
are often dingy with the grime of many 
years and of little value. Yet practically 
every one can be restored to its original 
beauty. Washing in Lux will do it and 
experience has taught me to trust to 


nothing else!” 
—Elinor Merrell 


71% of the women questioned in New York 
City wash fine fabrics in Lux 
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Three interesting letters selected from 475,000 
received this past year by the makers of Lux 


Pie 


The HaverhiliRoom, 
showing the famous 
Toile de Jouy cur- 
tains. The fireside 
chair is covered with 
a similar Toile, 
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If it’s safe in 
1459 West 114th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


“AN UNEXPECTED INVITATION to a dance water : : 1t’s just 
found all my evening dresses in a sad state . 
and there wasn’t sii tie get one dry cleaned. I as safe in Lux 
have always used Lux for my silk stockings and 
underthings with great success. So I decided to try 
washing a white chiffon evening gown, heavily 
trimmed with tiny crystals. It came out like new! 
‘During the dance my partner told me that my 
dress looked like a million dollars! Now I trust my 
most precious things to the gentle care of Lux!”’ 
—Elizabeth Waldron Duffy 
When asked, “What soap do you use for chiffons, 


printed and plain silks and woolens,” 78% of the vromen 
interviewed in Cleveland said, “Lux.” 


103 West 51st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


“| LovE SWEATERS but I never used to wear 
them because they usually looked so ‘skinny’ after they 
were washed. However, I could not resist the new 
sweaters this season. I bought a perfect dream of 2 pink 
one and I dared to do it because the salesgirl assured 
me it would wash perfectly in Lux. And it did! 


“On the strength of that success I also bought a white 
yachting sweater and a green sweater dress for my va- 
cation. They all have been washed innumerable times 
in Lux without losing their trim lines or their lovely 
softness.” 













—Winifred W. Ware 







In Kansas City 83% of the women interviewed use Lux for 
washing sweaters, blankets, silk stockings and chiffons. 







Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass, 
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country, Laura felt a chill as though the 
air about her had changed subtly, rarefied 
itself. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean. . .” Roxanne seemed to come 
back abruptly, “O, Laura, you are right. 

y life is worth more to the-world than 
his. I am sacrificing myself. I’d like so 
much, Laura, sometimes, just to drop my 
head in your hand, like the ‘lily-white doe’ 
and let you lead me off to prosperity and 
rest and . . . fame.” 

“You'll come tomorrow.” 

“I wonder if you’ll ask me to. . . to- 
morrow.” 

Laura’s hand pressed with all its pur- 
poseful authority, but she kept secret her 
bewilderment. 

Ted came down for supper—a tall, 
slender, rough-haired young man with 
the sullen, haif-snarling look of a wild 
animal and the shy, sly, half-charming 
look of an ill-trained boy. He did not 
love Laura. Roxy’s prompting urged him 
no further along the road of politeness 
than “Hullo, Laura. You here, eh? How’s 
that husband of yours . . . Sam?’ 

Laura was tactful. In her bungalow 
apron she had helped cook the supper. 
Now, laying it aside, she allowed Rox- 
anne to serve and sat opposite her sulky 
and suspicious brother-in-law making 
what pleasantness of small talk she could. 

“, . « and there’s a library for you 
nearby. I wonder if you’ve read this 
book of Harwell’s . . ‘Deep Sea’? I 
brought it with me. . .” 

Ted started up from the table, rubbing 
his hair on end. “You like that—filth?” 
He glared at her, his long hands gripping 
a chair back, then he began lashing about 
the room. “You mean to say a woman 
who. calls herself intelligent will admit a 
liking for the vile, slimy outslobberings of 
a dirty gutter-snake like that? Why, on 
my soul, I should’ve thought that hus- 
band of yours, who’s so careful of you,” 
the snarl was more than a half-snarl on 
that phrase—“‘would’ve thrashed you if 
he caught you fingering such nastiness...” 

“Ted!” Roxanne touched his arm. 
“Please! Finish supper. Laura never even 
said she liked the book. Don’t be so silly.” 

He stopped, rumpled his hair again. His 
lips were actually white, his eyes ablaze. 

“T wouldn’t sit down to supper with 
any woman depraved enough to say a 
good word for that filth!” He spluttered, 
stammered, pushed Roxanne aside and 
lurched out of the room like a blind man. 

Laura made no comment. Roxy sat 
down at the table again, with her head 
between her hands. 

“And you would say, of course . 
that’s Ted!” she sighed out. 

Afterwards they sat together on the 
western terrace, Ted still absent, talking 
very little, watching the fireflies. . 

In and out shone the golden little lights, 
now high, now low, intranquil, almost 
rhythmic variation. Against the high 
dark pines they seemed as large as wink- 
ing candle-flames. 

“Fascinating, aren’t they?” said Laura. 

“Yes. I do love them. We used to watch 
them July nights at home. What did you 
think they were when you were little, 
Lolly ?” 

“I always knew. Some grown person, 
one of the instructive-natural-history- 
good-for-children kind, showed me one 
under a glass and pointed out the elec- 
tric works, He killed the mystery at 
once.” 

“But when you look at them now, 
Laura,” Roxanne went on dreamily, as a 
tired child talks at bed-time, “do you 
ever think of the little beetle-creature 
under the glass with his phosphorescent 
tail?” 

“Nw. Of course not. I just see the ‘little 
MO wine 

“Yes, The little light . . . when that 
goes out, there isn’t any firefly at all, is 
there? as far as you and I are concerned. 
He is the light, the small come-and-go 
brightness, isn’t he? I wonder, if we are 
like that. I mean, if that isn’t the way we 
are seen. God looks through the darkness 
and in and out we go, a small soft glow 

. « the ugly little beetle body isn’t 
visible, why should He care for that? 
It’s just the occasional ‘shining’ of us. 
like sparks . . . from the fire of life. Even 
with each other . . .! Laura, J think of 
you like that . . . your love forme... 
steady, intermittent, shining in my heart. 
You... asI feel you . . . beautiful, 


kind Laura. And you just see ray little- 
ness, and my longing for you and all my 


FIREFLIES 


[Continued from page 12] 


glow of might-have-been . . . Shall we 
go to bed, dearest? I’m dropping with 
sleep and Ted won’t be in yet for hours. 
He was upset over your sudden coming. 
He can’t seem to stand surprises. He’ll 
take the cot I fixed in the sitting-room 
or sleep out here. He loves the pines.” 

Laura decided to say nothing more just 
then but just her warm “Good-night.” 

But it was hard to sleep. She kept 
marshalling her forces, arranging the bat- 
talions of the sharp campaign for tomor- 
row, conscious all the while of Roxanne’s 
silent wakefulness beside her. 

The shining of the fireflies was lost in 
a white late moon when Ted’s step smote 
the porch below the window and his 
voice, imperious, softly violent, called up 
for “Roxy!” She stood up from her 
blankets as promptly as a soldier and 
slid away past Laura and down the bare 
cold stairs. There followed a murmuring 
talk which held a threat like Summer 
thunder. Ted’s voice rose, sharply. Its 
tones began to have the lashing quality 
of an unbridled wind. 

“ . . . turn me out of my own room. 
Who asked her to come here? . ‘ 
won’t keep still. I don’t care if she hears, 
Don’t you suppose I know what she’s 
come for?” 

Roxy’s murmurs as of a young tree re- 
sisting the rising of a hurricane. 

“To show you what a rotten, useless, 
good-for-nothing husband you have. To 
tell you what a peon he’s made of you. 
To make you feel like a martyr, to get 
you so sorry for yourself that she can 
take you away from me and show you 
what Sam, a rich, successful husband can 
do for his wife.” 

A door was shut and the hurricane 
shrieked its way across the night in in- 
comprehensible fury so that Laura, shak- 
ing, came half way down the stairs, fear- 
ing physical violence, danger to Roxy, 
holding herself tight-strung for rescue. 

Then it was—abruptly—over. Laura 
had hardly time to creep into her bed 
when Roxanne entered. 

oe awake ?” 

“Ves: . Yes . 

The little sister came close, faltered and 
crumpled to her knees, rocking her head 
against Laura’s body as it gathered her in. 

“T’ll come,” Roxanne was sobbing, “I 
can’t bear it! Laura, some day he’ll strike 
me. And rather than wait for that, rather 
than let him come to that, I'll go away 
with you. I'll work over my music. I'll 
make a home for us both, an easier home 
for.Ted and me, where he won’t be driven 
mad by not being able to do anything for 
me, by his feeling of humiliation, bitter- 
ness. But don’t ask me to come tomorrow. 
You go tomorrow . . . he isn’t well. . . 
Send me the ticket if you want to... 
Leave me to arrange it all with Ted.” 

There was no talk next day of any 
plan or change. Laura carried her victory 
like a dark lantern under a cloak and 
Ted was chastened and subdued. He 
talked to Laura in a jerky, casual, side- 
long way . amusingly . . about 


music, retailed the conversation she had 
had not long before with a famous pianist 
who remembered Roxanne’s playing and 
had begged news of her. She described the 
symphony-concerts and Fritz Kreisler’s 
last performance until Roxanne’s eyes be- 
gan to gleam. In the middle of all this, 
Ted slid away and was not to be found 
when at noon the negro, Abe, came labor- 
ing with his horse and surrey through 
the sand. 

“Don’t look for Ted,” said Laura, ready 
to climb into the back seat, “I’ll leave 
good-bye for him. The ticket will come in 
a day or two, Roxanne, and we'll be 
watching for you. . .” 

Roxanne was white as dogwood blos- 
soms but smiled and waved until the 
wagon had sifted its silent way down 
into the blue caverns ‘of the pines. 

No sooner was the silence and the soft- 
ness all about her, unbroken—for the 
mocking-bird rarely sings at noon—than 
Laura began to be afraid. That victory of 
hers was not secure. She had left too soon. 
She ought to have taken Roxy with her. 
Alone there with Ted and that long, azure 
West, Roxy would soften, change. It 
wouldn’t do. Some greater surety she 
must have. 

“Stop just a moment, driver.” She took 
out pencil, a slip of paper, two crisp bills 
and an old envelop. She wrote, “I’ve left 
this instead of sending you a ticket, dear. 
I’m counting on you absolutely, Roxanne. 
I have your promise. Do not fail me.” 

“Drive me back to the turn, please, 
Abe. I’ve forgotten something. But not 
all the way. I want to go back quietly 
without Mrs. James’ knowing it, you see, 
and slip a note under her door.” 

When Laura came close to the cabin 
she saw that its front door stood open 
and that in the opposite doorway, open 
too, to face that West, Roxanne stood 
leaning, as still as a statue, against the 
woodwork in her gingham dress. Her 
hands were lightly linked in front of her, 
her head tilted back. There was no way 
of coming to the front without detection, 
so Laura skirted the house, using the 
shelter of holly trees until she came be- 
hind the angle of the wall. There was a 
little window above Roxanne’s desk 
through which she could drop her envelop. 

From the wall beside that window her 
eyes commanded the same view as Rox- 
anne’s, the little flagged terrace, the long 
slope, the pines. From amongst them rose 
a voice, clear and happy as a mocking- 
bird’s. “Roxanne!” Ted was coming up 
through sun and shadow, his face bent 
over something that lay between his hands. 

“Roxanne !” 

It was a voice to thrill the heart of a 
mother or a wife, so confident, so eager, 
so assured of love. Laura was not sur- 
prised to see the wife come forward 
quickly to meet him. They stood together, 
visible to her, and their heads, hers ruddy 
and his black, bent over the object in his 
hand. 

“A baby mocker,” said Ted, his face had 
the smile of a faun’s. “He’d hurt his wing. 
I’ve fixed it up for him. See how quiet 





“that book.” But Laura discoursed of 





FIONON TASTES OF LIFE 


[Continued from page 19] 


as befitted the homage due the premiere 
danseuse of the most successful Revue of 
the season, yet it seemed all too small for 
the moment to contain the temperaments 
of these two persons. 

“It’s just another of your spoiled, high- 
faluting whims,” snarled Steiner. “You 
think a star’s gotta pull a lot of swank, 
you do. Old lady Green’s plenty good 
enough dresser for you, yet you gotta 
have this—” 

“Ma Green!” The turbulent Gloria 
kicked an inoffensive slipper half across 
the room. “That hippo! Say, I’d as soon 
have a feather bed billowing around me. 
I want this kid and I’ll have her.” 


He rose, beaten but resentful. But be- 


fore he could swing himself morosely out of 
the door, Gloria called him back. 

“Aw, Marc,” she wheedled, throwing 
him her friendly, Irish smile. “What’s 
eatin’ you? The kid won’t cost much. 
An’ honest, she’s a wiz, that kid. She can 
make me look like a million bucks and old 
Ma—why, she’s hopeless.” 


Steiner reconsidered. He was never one 
to pass up a good bet. “Say, Gloria, 
where’d you get this paragon?” 

Gloria eyed him solemnly. “Dropped 
outa heaven, I guess. I sure needed her. 
Y’know, she’s sortta attractive. Wanted to 
dance, she said. Thought we’d just put 
her in the chorus, green like she was, and 
let her learn there. I told her different. 
Asked her to hand me my dress for that 
flame dance. An’ then she helped me dress. 
Say, she made me look different. Said she 
‘felt? how I should look. Said I should 
‘be’ a flame. I can have her, can’t I?” 

Steiner threw up his hands. “Sure.” 

Hardly had his footsteps died away 
when out from the corner where Gloria’s 
costumes hung, popped the brilliant red 
head of Fionon MacCheyne. Gloria was 
busy with creams and lotions, “Say, kid, 
where’d you come from, anyway?” 

Fionon waved a vague hand toward the 
West. “Oh, from yon mountains out 
there—” 

“But how’d you come [Turn to page 75] 
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he lies, Roxy, and his heart’s as vow; 
They’re never afraid of me . . 
added, wistfully and sadly, “I acame 
why,” then shook off the little shadow. 
“Oh, Roxy,” he flung his arm around her, 
“what a heaven of a day! No clouds. Not 
even mine. Let’s take our lunch outdoors, 
shall we? You wait here with the cripple 
in the sun while I go in and get some 
lunch for us and fix a box for him. I know 
a slope where we can laze all afternoon. 
I’ve got Keats in my pocket . . . ‘Real 
are the dreams of Gods and smoothly pass 
their pleasures in a long immortal 
dream . . .’ or, Roxy, ‘I’ll put your bas- 
ket all safe in a nook; Your shawl I'll 
hang on a willow; And we will sigh in 
the daisy’s eye, And kiss on a grass-green 
pillow . . .’” He started in, then as she 
stood there, pensive with her bird, he 
came to her quickly and fell upon his 
knees before her, taking her hands, bird 
and all, into his. 

“You lovely Roxy . . . so patient. . . 
so heavenly kind . . . I’ve been thinking 
of you all the morning long in the woods. 
Roxy, if I were God and wanted to save 
man, I think I’d come down from Heaven 
to be a—pine. Of course, it’s what He has 
“aay . . . a thousand times . . . A pine 

: . sometimes quite suddenly ae 
tianehiied The Friend. Haven’t you had 
that happen . . . alone in the woods?” 

“No . . . that doesn’t happen to me, 
Ted, unless you’re there to show me.” 

“But . . . not really, Roxy? Its soul 
step out to you suddenly, take possession 
of you? Call to you? Today I stcod close 
to one for . . . an hour, I think it must 
have been, not moving, my hand upon it. 
I might have had a greater hand in mine. 
We just stood together, He and I, and we 
both thought of you. It was love running 
through us, love for you, that made us 
know each other.” He looked up into her 
face as a young, young lover looks, and 
that face of hers, perforce changed to the 
shy, glowing happiness of a girl in her 
first love. “You are as kind and lovely as 
a tree,” he began murmuring so that 
Laura heard only broken music . 

“sweet as cool water” . . . broken music, 
but not sad, although it was so strange to 
Laura’s ears. She had forgotten the mel- 
ody of such courtship. Grown men, hus- 
bands, affectionate and careful and mature, 
don’t kneel to kiss a wife’s feet and rest 
a cheek against her hands and murmur 
their own self-forgetful music to her. Rox- 
anne with the sun on her small head and 
the smile on her soft mouth was self- 
forgetful too. She looked wonderfully 
rested, most astonishingly young. 

And yet, Ted had made no apology for 
yesterday. Yesterday might have been the 
day of some other man, last night be- 
longed to the conscience of another hus- 
band. Indeed, Roxanne too had become 
another woman. Laura saw a sort of en- 
chantment. They stood there, the irides- 
cence of the long pine-leaves shimmering 
about them like rainbows, the noon air 
was dazzling . . . they were difficult to 
see at all. . . as though etherealized. . 

Laura moved back, as softly as she 
could, feeling as though she closed the 
gilded covers of a fairy tale. 

Back in the surrey, the envelop in her 
hands, the wheels in soundless motion, 
Laura told herself that Roxanre would 
never come, not that Roxanne, not for the 
price of twenty tickets north. 

Laughing in a key that was meant to 
be mirthless but that had actually the half- 
inhuman light-heartedness of a mocking- 
bird’s lyric behind it, Laura decided that 
she would send Roxy a piano. This was 
the fruit of her campaign. No woman, 
Laura admitted, would leave that Ted, 
that confident and happy lover, that poet 
who by the magic of his love for her had 
seen God in a pine. 

But Sam? Well, Sam would never 
understand. Laura could no more explain 
to him that revelation, that Ted of 
wounded bird and cloudless sky and 
pine-tree intimacies, than Roxy had been 
able to explain him to Laura, though she 
had tried. Sam never saw the flash, the 
glimpse; he saw . . . why yes, to be sure 
. - . he saw the insect with its incandes- 
cent tail. Roxanne . . . yes, and Rox- 
anne’s sister, Laura . . . had God’s mo- 
ments, His enlightenments. Roxanne, until 
the end of her lost life, in spite of an 
hour of midnight weeping or a confession 
of despair—Roxanne would love not 2 
variable human concrete man but the 
steadily intermittent. shining of a soul. 

Fireflies . . . fireflies . . . fireflies... 
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So many women have written us concerning their 
faith in Listerine as an astringent that we feel we 
ought to pass the good word along. 

The nice thing about Listerine used this way is that 
the cost, compared to most astringents, amounts to 
almost nothing. The saving is really remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you'd look a long 
time before finding its equal. Gently but 
firmly it closes the pores, tightens sagging 





=a 


delightful and so inexpensive 


tissues and lazy muscles. Your skin seems fresh and 
firm—even youthful. 

There’s no question of the importance of an astrin- 
gent in the care of the skin, and we’ll wager that once 
you try Listerine you'll like it above all others. Sim- 

ply douse it on your face full strength. 

Results will delight you. Why not be- 

gin today ?— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 








—the safe antiseptic 











Brer Rabbit Molasses 


TWO GRADES: Gold Label — highest 
quality light molasses for table and 
fancy cookery. Green Label — darker 


8 





wir a thrill of expectancy 


all round the table as your 
knife cuts down, down into this 
deep, juicy pie! 

Then a joyous chorus of “Ahs!” 
Each bite is so tantalizingly good, 
with that real old-time plantation 
flavor you always get in Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. 

And you can really feel virtuous 
when you eat it—this old-time mo- 
lasses is so good for you! For Brer 
Rabbit retains all the iron and lime 
of the sugar cane—two food tonics 
we all need. 

That’s why Brer Rabbit Molasses 
is such a happy way to satisfy your 
child’s natural craving for sweets. 
He adores its luscious, sugar cane 
flavor, and you can give him all he 
wants. 

The free Brer Rabbit recipe book, 
offered beiow, is full of new, quick 
recipes for delicious desserts, goodies, 
breads, muffins and wonderful old 
Southern dishes. Send for your copy 
before you forget. 


Cranberry Molasses Pie—A marvel- 
ous combination of flavors!—Cook 
over a slow fire for ten minutes 1 quart 
whole, ripe cranberries, 1 cup brown 
sugar, 1 cup white sugar, and 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses. Line a deep 
pie dish with pie crust. Fill with the 
cranberry mixture. Cover with strips 
of crust, criss-cross. Bake in a slow 
oven until cranberries are thoroughly 
cooked (45 minutes to one hour). ‘This 
makes a luscious pie—sweet and juicy. 


PAY 
Ne! 





Ginger Nuts: One of the many de- 
lightful recipes in the free cook book 
offered below. These spicy little balls, 
rolled in glistening sugar and delicately 
browned, are a delicious nibble with 
tea or coffee, ginger ale or fruit juices. 
With cream cheese,they make a whole- 
some supper dessert. 


and stronger flavored. 
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Does Your Family Rebel Against The 


SAME OLD 


BREAKFAST 





EVERY DAY? 


[Continued from page 34] 


make them. It wasn’t fair, I 
know, to give him plain toast 
as often as I had been doing. 
He likes toast made of raisin 
bread and Boston brown 
bread, so I have kept these 
on my new list of breakfast breads. I 
often toast muffins which are left over 
from the day before, and everyone relishes 
them. So I have put them next on the 
list. But I still haven’t variety enough.” 

“Have you thought of using prepared 
flours?” I asked, remembering some deli- 
cious biscuits and muffins we had made in 
the Laboratory-kitchen recently. “You 
only need to add the liquid and eggs to 
them, you know.” Then I gave her the 
names of several kinds, whole-wheat, 
white and some that are combinations of 
different flours. 

“Or you can make muffins by your 
regular recipes,” I suggested, “mixing all 
the dry ingredients the night before and 
adding just the eggs and milk in the 
morning.” 

She liked the suggestion and started 
some whole-wheat, raisin muffins that very 
night while she was preparing dinner. She 
even greased the muffin pans and measured 
out the milk and left it in the refrigerator. 
Next morning, without getting up any 
earlier than usual she had hot muffins. 
She lighted the oven as soon as she went 
into the kitchen, set the regulator, added 
the liquids to the dry ingredients, dropped 
the batter into the pans and in less than 
five minutes they were in the oven. 

“Tt really is just as easy as making 
toast,” she confided to me later. 

I came back to the Laboratory-kitchen 
fired with enthusiasm for better break- 
fasts on McCall Street. I wish you could 
all have seen the change they made in 
that family. How many early morning 
grouches and “blue” days would never 


happen if better breakfasts § 
could be inaugurated in every 
home! 


You may desire to carry 
your breakfast experiments 
further than my hostess did, 
to include the heartier breakfast dishes. 
In her particular family, fruit, cereal, 
some kind of bread and a hot nourishing 
drink constitute the usual breakfast menu. 
Sometimes in cold weather she serves 
bacon with eggs in some form, calves’ 
liver, kidneys, sausage, minced lamb on 
toast, corned beef hash or cod-fish cakes. 
For those who have a strenuous day’s 
work ahead of them, whatever the season 
may be, this is not too hearty a meal. 

On Sundays and holidays, when the 
family have more leisure and an oppor- 
tunity to linger over breakfasts and en- 
joy them, try out new griddle cake or 
waffle recipes or a special omelet. 

I wonder how many of you realize the 
importance of having the breakfast table 
attractive? There is good psychology in 
having things look tempting as well as 
taste good. Linen should be clean and 
silver polished, and there should be a cen- 
terpiece of some kind. Perhaps it can’t 
be fresh flowers always but it could often 
be a plate or a bow! of fruit. Just sprays 
of leaves, or a little fern or something 
“green and growing” in a pretty bowl or 
painted pot, add beauty to a breakfast 
table. 

Don’t think I am trying to add any 
burdens to your already full days, nor 
do I ask you to “rise while yet it is night” 
to prepare breakfast. It won’t be necessary 
if you plan ahead just as you do for other 
meals. Set the table the night before. 
Prepare as many things then as you can, 
and you will find that after you have the 
new scheme of things working smoothly, ] 
often you can sleep later than you do now. 








YODER GIS 


Poem For A Breakfast ‘Room 


By Grace Nott Crowe. 












Many new recipes — de- 
licious and wholesome in 
this latest Brer Rabbit 
booklet! Mail the coupon 
today for this free booklet. 





Penick & Forp, Dept. M-31 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the free book of new and easy-to- 
make recipes for using Brer Rabbit Molasses. 





Bo tebg prisms and curtain chintz, 
Wicker and silver and old delft blue, 
Open windows and sparkling air, 

Lit with gold where the sun shines through— 
There is no place for woe and gloom, 

Here in this happy morning room. 


Linen fragrant from wind-blown flax, 
Flowers gay in a flame-bright bowl, 

Berries gleaming in yellow cream, 

Bread from wheat grains brown and whole— 
Here in this room—who could be sad? 

This is a place to make one glad. 


Honey from far, gold-banded bees, 

Butter from meadows where buttercups bloom, 
Hungry and glad my dear ones meet 

Here in this sun-cleansed morning room— 
(God of the morning—until night— 

Keep these shining faces bright.) 
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Succulent, ™ 
nut- a 
California Limas 


~youll like them even better served these tempting ways 


Lima Luncheon 
Salad 


. 


a, 


Plump, tender California Lima Beans! 
They give just that extra menu touch that 
makes a meal remembered. 

Appetizing, satisfying, distinct in flavor 
and goodness, these wholesome nut-flavored 
beans add welcome variety for everyday 
meals. Creamed and topped with butter— 
they are a treat, indeed. A Lima loaf—golden 
brown and flavory—appeals to every palate. 
Or, serve them en casserole with savory, 
sizzling bacon. Try a Lima roast, Lima cro- 
quettes, timbales, chowder, Lima-tomato 
soup anc dainty Lima salads, 


Easily Prepared 
And California Limas are so easy to prepare 
— far easier than many other staple vegetables. 
With Limas there’s no peeling, scraping, 
cutting nor tedious washing to be done. Just 
cover them with cold water at breakfast time, 


California 


THE BEANS WITH THE 


At your usual hour for preparing dinner, 
you’ ll find them ready for any recipe you 
choose to make. Then here is a worthwhile 
tip: always cook up an extra cupfal to be 
put away to cool. Next day—at luncheon 
time—how fine to have them all ready for 
a salad, soup or midday vegetable. Planned 
that way Limas are a real two-day food— 
a hearty dinner dish tonight, and a nourish- 
ing salad or tasty soup tomorrow. 


Healthful, too 


Remember, too, California Limas are not 
only mighty good to eat; they are healthful, 
as well. Limas are really generous in pro- 
teins, vitamins, carbohydrates and essential 
mineral salts—basic food elements that build 
rugged strength and enduring vitality. 

Another point: Because Limas are one of 
the highest alkaline-ash foods, dietitians rec- 


ommend them as an excellent help to com- 
bat acid conditions of the body, quite gener- 
ally referred to as some form of acidosis, 
Eating Limas will help keep well folks well, 
by giving them a large alkaline percentage to 
offset the acid-ash resulting from many staple 
foods — maintaining a better balanced and 
more healthful diet. 


And so Reasonable in Cost. 


Happily, California Limas are reasonable 
in cost. In fact, of all good foods, Limas are 
one of the least expensive. Then, there’s vo 
waste, for Limas are all food, every ounce. 
And because they seep, you can take full 
advantage of quantity prices, too. 

Supply your pantry today. And be sure 
you insist upon Ca/ifornia Lima Beans. If 
you want extra fancy quality, ask for sEAsIDE 
brand, 








Baked Limas With 
Marshmallows 


















Easy beg ed Tasty 


Lima Dishes 


BASIC RECIPE: To revive the fresh, 
juicy tenderness of dried California 
Lima Beans, soak them in cold water 
from 6 to 8 hours. Drain, Cover with 
boiling water and cook slowly until 
tender—about 30 minutes. Add salt 
after 20 minutes cooking. (This basic 
recipe applies to either Large or Baby 
Limas.) 


BAKED LIMAS WITH 
MARSHMALLOWS 


Boil 1 pound of Lima Beans. Add while 
cooking 144 ounces of butter, pinch of 
garlic, and salt and pepper to suit. 

After beans are boiled, piace in oven 
pan to brown. Add 14 ounces butter 
and 14 ounces of brown sugar. Place 
several strips of bacon on top of beans 
and bake—keep juicy while baking 
by adding hot water if necessary: Dot 
top with whole marshmallows, place 
under broiler flame until toasted a 
golden brown. 


LIMA LUNCHEON SALAD 


Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves an in- 
dividual serving of cold cooked Lima 
Beans, three ripe olives and two ripe 
tomato quarters. Sprinkle the whole 
with minced green pepper. Serve with 
French Dressing or mayonnaise. 





Our new recipe book, full of interest- 
ing menus and facts about the food 
value of California Limas, will be 
sent free upon request. Address 
Department 5 
CALIFORNIA LIMA BEAN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Oxnard, California 


MIL, 


NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 
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Great golden oranges, juicy and sweet 
give their flavor and fragrance to 


ORANGE JELLO 


wesvess 





~ LAVOR captured from fresh, sun-ripened fruit . . . Luscious 
> FE ¢ flavor from oranges that, among their glossy seasiats have 

¢ grown larger-—sweeter—through hot, sunny days... Of 
anebax course Orange Jell-O is delicious! 

Jell-O’s other flavors, too, come from fresh, ripe fruits. From straw- 
berries, raspberries, lemons, cherries. Piquant, refreshing flavors that 
have made Jell-O tremendously popular with women everywhere. 

And how they love its beauty—its color and sparkle and lovely clear- 
ness! They serve it, proudly, in dozens of ways. It’s amazing how many 
different and delectable Jell-O recipes have been originated. For desserts 
—for salads—for entrees—oh, almost without number! 

You probably know how easy Jell-O is to prepare. Dissolve it in 
boiling water—set it away to cool and grow firm. That’s all there is to 
it!.. . And Jell-O is economical, too. It’s nourishing and digestible. 
In short, it’s the kind of dessert you'll want to serve often! 

But be sure you get the real Jell-O. For nearly thirty years it has been 
known for the high quality and perfect purity of all its ingredients. It 


oY; 








eee"? 





comes in a specially designed package that protects purity, freshness 
and flavor. You will know the package by the trade-mark name *‘Jell-O”’ 
printed in red. Accept no imitations! Your grocer sells Jell-O, in all 


recipe booklet. Just mail the coupon. 





© 1927, P.Co., Inc. | 





4 
J. McC. 10-27 
Tue Jert-O Company, INcoRroraTED 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet— 
containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 


City DES oo sis warzctnnsbens 
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In Canada address, The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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PROMPTLY -4 FIVE 


[Continued from page 41] 


FRUIT-JUICE COOKIES 


¥% cup butter or shortening 
I cup sugar 

I egg 

% cup-lemon juice 

Y% cup orange juice 

2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking-powder 


Cream together butter or shortening 
and sugar. Add beaten egg and mix well. 


board to ¥% inch thick- 
ness. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter. Dip loaf sugar in 
orange juice. Press a piece 
of sugar into the top of 
each biscuit. Bake in a 
quick oven (425° F). 


SCOTCH FANS 


Combine orange and lemon juice and all *6 tae ys ° hoon ioe 
to first mixture alternately with flour ~* 1 egg yolk 


which has been sifted with baking-powder. 
Chill and roll out very thin on floured 
board, adding more flour if necessary. Cut 
in plain or fancy shapes with cookie cut- 
ter. Bake in moderate oven (350° F) 12 
to 15 minutes. 


CHOCOLATE TEA SQUARES 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add flour and salt and knead until in- 
gredients hold together. Roll out on 
slightly floured board to %4 inch thickness. 
Cut with large fluted cooky cutter, then 
cut each circle in fan-shaped pieces. Brush 
with egg yolk diluted with 1 tablespoon 


- water. Bake in a slow oven (300° F) 15 


% cup flour 2 squares or ounces : 

I cup sugar chocolate to 20 minutes. 

2 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Y, cup butter or % cup nuts LACE WAFERS 
shortening 


2 tablespoons short- % teaspoon nutmeg 


Sift together flour and sugar. Beat eggs ening 2% cups rolled oats 
very slightly and add to flour mixture. } cD. sugar a baking- 


Melt butter or shortening and chocolate 
and add to first mixture. Add vanilla and 
nuts broken in large pieces. Pour into 
greased square cake pan, having mixture 
about % inch thick. If desired, mark in 
squares and put a half nut meat in cen- 
ter of each square. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F) 25 to 30 minutes. Take sheet 
out of pan while hot, but do not cut in 
squares until cold. 


GENOESE CAKES 


% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vaniila 
% teaspoon almond flavoring 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add beaten eggs and mix well. Mix salt, 
nutmeg, rolled oats and baking-powder. 
Add to the first mixture and mix thor- 
oughly. Add flavoring. Drop by teaspoons 
on greased pans, two inches apart. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F) 12 minutes. 


COCONUT DATE STRIPS 


Plain pastry 3 tablespoons brown 


4 egg yolks 2 cups flour * sugar 
2 egg whites 2 teaspoons baking- 2 tablespoons butter 3 tablespoons coconut 
1 cup sugar powder % teaspoon salt Y% cup chopped dates 


% cup milk | 
1/3 cup melted butter or shortening 


Beat egg yolks and whites together and 
add sugar slowly. Sift together flour and 
baking-powder and add to first mixture 
alternately with milk. Add melted butter 
or shortening last. Mix well. Pour into 
greased shallow sheet cake pan and bake 
in moderate oven (350° F) 35 minutes. 
When cold cut in fancy shapes and frost. 
Or, if preferred, bake in small muffin or 
cake pans in hot oven (400°F) 15 to 
20 minutes. 


Make up a small quantity of plain 
pastry. Roll out on slightly floured board 
in rectangular sheet about % inch thick. 
Spread with softened butter. Mix sugar, 
coconut and dates and spread over one- 
half.the pastry. Fold over the other half 
and cut into strips 1 inch wide, making 
them uniform in length. Bake in a hot 
oven (400° F) 10 to 15 minutes. 


BANBURY TARTS 


yy cup chopped 1 tablespoon flour 


A\lready dreaming 


She cannot know how much 
she needs your care in little 


things like this 


OW much you do for her day 
in and day out—planning 


influenced by the kind of breakfast 
they eat. 

This slogan is now displayed on 
the walls of over 50,000 schools: 


“Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Only a hot cereal can furnish the 
boundless energy which their school 


i i raisins I egg ¢ 
Re. Pig aig en a if made the day 4 cup chopped dates Juice and rind and working for the years ney ; 
. 4, cup chopped nuts emon 
Plain pastry when she must face the world for WO ¢emands. 


ORANGE BISCUITS 


4 tablespoons short- 
ening 

I teaspoon grated 
orange rind 

About 2/3 cup miik 


2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

Y% teaspoon salt 

Orange juice 


Mix and sift flour, baking-powder and 
salt. Cut in shortening with a knife or 
tub in with the finger tips. Add orange 
rind and enough milk to make a soft 
dough. Roll out on a slightly floured 


% cup sugar 


Mix raisins, dates and nuts with sugar 
and flour. Add beaten egg, lemon juice 
and grated rind. Roll out plain pastry to 
¥% inch thickness and cut in squares about 
3 inches wide, using a pastry jagger or a 
sharp knife. Put a teaspoon of the mixture 
on each square, moisten edges with cold 
water, fold over diagonally and press edges 
firmly together with the tines of a fork. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F) 15 or 20 min- 
utes or until pastry is a light brown. 








OR the October hostess who is planning to entertain her club, a few 

friends or just her own family, here is a new booklet UNUSUAL 

ENTERTAINING which offers ideas for twenty parties that are different 

from anything your town has ever had, including a novel gala time for 
Halloween. The price of this booklet is ten cents. 


Oe 


Festivities for the children’s Halloween are outlined in a special new leaflet 
“October Frolics.” Price two cents. 


herself. Years of which she, too, 
already dreams. 


Not perhaps until she has chil- 
dren of her own, will she realize 
fully just what her mother’s care 
has meant. Care not only in the big 
things, but even more in that end- 
less round of little things which 
count for so much. 


It is one of these seemingly small 
points which is now the center of 
interest in a nation-wide school 
movement. The American Medical 
Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association are pointing out 
the importance of school day break- 
fasts. They have found that chil- 
dren’s grades and health are vitally 


You already know well that one 
hot cereal which authorities have 
for years recommended for growing 
children—Cream of Wheat. You 
probably also know why it is recog- 
nized as ideal: 

First, it brings a remarkable store 
of mental and physical energy— 
just the elements needed most by 
little minds and bodies. Second, 
Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest. 
Third, children enjoy its delicious 
creaminess. 

It is so simple to safeguard your 
children in this little thing. Begin 
now! Tomorrow start them off to 
school, ready for a good day’s work. 
Give them a hot bowl of good old 
Cream of Wheat. 


71 
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And for the hostess who wishes to entertain at afternoon tea Mrs. Gunn has 
prepared a leaflet: “How To Serve Afternoon Tea Correctly,” price 





arouse your child’s interest in eati 


a hot cereal breakfast, | 
send for attractive colored poster to There 


in her room 








Md ca is a four week record form on it, which the child keeps herself, 
from day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster and gold 

he doh the stars sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The Important 
Business of Feeding Children,’’ and sample of Cream of 








box 
Wheat. Mail coupon to Dept. G-10, Cream of Wheat Co., 
For all these address: The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West Minneapolis, Minn. 


37th Street, New York City: 
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Onyx & Pointex 


Silk Stockings 
RS 


SMARINESS 
BEGINS AT 
TAC ANKLE 
et NES 


The ankle that wears Onyx Pointex 
Carries a suggestion of trimness, 
of smartness, of grace, that adds to 
the charm of the entire costume. 





Style No. 505, a new Onyx Pointex stock- 


NEW / ing in chiffon weight, silk to the top, $ 85 
e with serviceable cotton foot and pat- 


ented Pointex heel—sells everywhere at 
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An all over new dress of cretonne rejuvenated the divan 


NEW CHAIRS for OLD 


[Continued from page 48] ‘ 


arms, and up and down on 
the back, the warp, or 
lengthwise thread, should 
be run in these directions. 
The warp is stronger than 
the woof and should bear 
the brunt of the wear. 

Three - and - one - half- 
ounce tacks are used for 
tacking on the outside 
covering. Keep as close to the frame as 
possible. First, tack the material tem- 
porarily in the center of the back, front 
and sides, then fasten it securely. The 
back and front are done first, the sides 
next, and the corners last. Take care to 
keep the cover firm and smooth, stretch- 
ing it always on the lengthwise and cross- 
wise of the material, never on the bias. 

In purchasing any fabric for covering 
furniture, buy real upholstery material. 
From the point of view of service, dam- 
ask, mohair, rep, velour ‘and linen are ex- 
cellent. Chintzes are effective but not as 
durable. 

When gimp is used for finishing it may 
be either tacked on with tiny gimp tacks 
or glued. While glue gives a neater ap- 
pearance, it must be used sparingly or 
it will soak through and show on the sur- 
face. At the corners the gimp should be 
turned in with a neat bias fold, and, even 
when glue is used, it should be held in 
place by small slender tacks which are 
practically invisible. Four-ounce shoe 
tacks are splendid for this purpose. 

When the webbing is loose or broken 
on the bottom of the chair and the springs 
have become untied at the bottom only, 
take off the old webbing and cut the 
springs loose. The webbing is woven un- 
der and over like a darn and the springs 
are placed at an intersection of two pieces 
of webbing. Remember this in replacing 
the webbing. In retying the springs always 
work from back to front. Tie a knot in a 
piece of heavy stitching twine and drive 
a tack through the knot into the chair 
frame inside of the bottom rail. Leave the 
bottom surface free for the webbing. The 
tack should be in line with the center of 
the springs in that series. 

Draw the cord tightly over the near- 
est point of the top coil of the first spring, 
make a complete turn around the coil, 
carry the twine over the top of the spring 
to its opposite side and pull down until 
the spring is compressed to the height 
desired. Hold the spring so that the pres- 
sure will descend in a perpendicular line. 
Tie a knot around the coil. Cross the 
spring to the other side of the same coil 
and tie a knot. Draw the twine over to 
the second spring and repeat the process 
until all the springs in that row have 
been tied. Now drive a large tack part 
way into the frame and wrap the twine 
around it. Press the springs down to the 
height desired, tie the twine and drive the 
tack in. Use a second tack to bind the 
spring in place. Continue in this way until 


all the springs have been 
tied down. This tem- 
porary tying serves to 
hold the springs in place 
until the webbing is 
stretched, which is the 
next operation. 

Using ten-ounce tacks 
and turning a double fold 
of the webbing out, tack 

it firmly on the bottom surface of the 
chair. With a stretcher stretch the web- 
bing over the bottom of the seat and tack 
down. Do not stretch the webbing to the 
full extent of its elasticity or beyond the 
strength of the chair frame. The webbing 
should give just a trifle with pressure. 
Cut off the webbing, allowing enough to 
turn back in a double fold, and tack 
down. The webbing across the chair from 
side to side should be woven in and out, 
the intersections coming directly under 
the springs. Now, with a curved uphol- 
sterer’s needle and twine, sew the springs 
in place at the intersections. They should 
be secured in three places on each spring, 
the last stitch taken at the nearest point 
to the next spring. 

If extra padding is required to fill up 
little holes in the upholstery where the 
stuffing has become matted, the covering 
may be loosened at the back and new hair 
inserted beneath the original stuffing. 
Never add a bunch of hair between the 
covering and top layer of stuffing, for no 
matter how carefully it is done, it will 
always be noticeable and appear lumpy. 

When the springs have beceme untied 
at the top and have gone through the 
original canvas or burlap covering, the 
situation is more serious. The only thing 
to do then, is to strip the entire seat of its 
upholstery and build it up again. 

In rippirg off the old upholstery ob- 
serve carefully just how it was put on. 
Make sure that the springs are securely 
fastened to the webbing at the bottom 
and then proceed to tie down the springs 
at the top in exactly the same fashion as 
described above. Cover the springs with 
burlap and tack it down all around. 

The next process is building up the 
seat with layers of hair. Pick out all the 
lumps in the hair and spread it evenly 
over the burlap, making the edges a little 
thicker than the center. Do not attempt 
to put on all the hair required at once but 
build it up layer by layer. The thickness 
of the hair should be approximately three 
times the actual height desired. Over the 
stuffing put a thin layer of cotton. This 
makes the upholstery a little softer and 
it tends to prevent the hairs from coming 
through. Next, a covering of unbleached 
muslin is tacked over the stuffing to hold 
it in place before putting on the outside 
covering. 

Across the bottom of the chair tack a 
piece of black cambric. This gives a neat 
appearance and also keeps small particles 
from filtering through onto the floor. 
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U, p and down—up and 
down — all through the 
day— every day—shut- 
ting in the theer of the 
firelight’s glow — letting 
in the glories of dawns 





UCH is the task of the win- 
dow shade. Yet, we seldom 
think of it until it refuses to 
respond to the will of the 
hand upon the shade cord. 


. 


So, specify Hartshorn’ Rollers the 
next time you order shades for 
your home. They’ll never balk or 
sulk when you grasp the shade 
cord. They won’t roll the shade up 
askew, nor let it dcwn that way, 
either. And specify, too, Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths that share the same 
quality reputation and that come 
in every desirable coloring. Let 
your dealer tell you not only how 
much they’ll cost, but also how 
long and how well they'll serve. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 






SHADE 


PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 





A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 








I BECOME A COUN- 
TRY WOMAN 


[Continued from page 62] 
have been very happy. 

I am convinced that you can have ful- 
fillment in any environment, but my 
point is that if poor it is better to be 
poor in the country, and, if rich, there 
is a greater chance for happiness. To be 
without any capital, without any auto- 
mobile, without a telephone, without 
neighbors, without schools for children, 
.are problems that I have not had to face 
except in part, but these are getting more 
infrequent for everyone all over this 
country. 

I remember the first meeting of the 
Grange, when after a supper at home 
we went to the meeting and at the witch- 
ing hour of 9:30 sat down to a second 
supper which included baked beans and 
cold meat, salads of . .any varieties, quan- 
tities of delectable cakes, numberless pies 
and deadly and delicious coffee. It was 
only with the thought of the nightmares 
that might follow that I resisted two 
varieties of pie having already been helped 
generously by one of my neighbors to 
three different kinds of cakes and hav- 
ing indulged in everything else that had 
been offered to me. French cooking has 
a great fame but it is only renowned 
with those who have never lived to taste 
a Grange supper or a chicken pie dinner 
in a New England village. 

I have other delightful memories of 
cold winter afternoons when I would walk 
to Avon and stop in at the combination 
post office and store where everything 
from rubber boots and licorice and pots 
and pans and peas cculd be bought, and 
I would put my feet on the stcve and 
make friends with the old men who were 
frequently gathered there. They were 
witty philosophers and I am grateful for 
having known them. 

There was a great deal to learn about 
a farm and I asked numerous foolish 
questions of a patient farmer husband. 
A look of silent pain at my ignorance 
came over his face when I asked what a 
certain vegetable was that I saw gathered 
in a pile and which happened to be tur- 
nips—and why I had never seen large 
sjuabs, not knowing that they were pig- 
eons—and very embarrassing questions 
about hens and roosters and eggs, and 
their unfathomable ways. 

Then came babies, four of them in a 
row, and we had six busy years when 
there seemed to be innumerable small 
people that couldn’t walk by themselves, 
or eat by themselves, and couldn’t say 
in the English language what they wanted 
but showed it clearly in their own way, 
and I began then forcibly to realize the 
joys of country life and how enchant- 
ing a family could be even with stomach- 
aches, and whooping cough, and mysteri- 
ous rashes, and the swallowing of buttons 
and terrible tempers, and how much hap- 
pier it was to have them here with a 
place in the sun to tether them, than 
somewhere in an apartment. For I hear 
that Nature and the need of the State 
are forgotten in an apartment and that 
nobody ever wants children. 

There are endless difficulties on a farm. 
It isn’t all a rosy dream. Cows die or have 
tuberculosis and have to be shot, and 
rain comes when it shouldn’t and never 
comes when it should, and winds blow 
down vital things, and fire burns the 
only thing that you haven’t got insured, 
and it is inevitable and yearly that if only 
something hadn’t happened you would 
have had a good crop. There is a helpless, 
dependent feeling about farming that is 
hard to express—a facing of the unrelent- 
ing and uncompromising elements. But 
with all this, life holds a great adventure, 
it eliminates all elements of the parasite 
and is creative. There is a close touch 
with those that live near, and life seems 
warm and human and vital. 

I saw the other day a motto printed 
on a bulletin board of one of our Hart- 
ford churches ‘which read: “While earning 
a living remember to live a life.” On a 
farm a fortune is rarely made, and when 
there is no capital to put into a farm (as 
it would be in any other business) a living 
is barely made, and then follows fre- 
quently the tragedy of drudgery. But if a 
living is made and there can be some 
margin for rest and recreation, a life can 
be lived that holds the secret of happiness. 
I know, for I have tried it. 










ive articles of food 
Baby needs most 


Protect them | ‘is E 


all year with 
they are very good for them, being a mild 


laxative and containing vitamins essential to 
health. But they must be kept ice-cold to avoid 
mold or spoiling. 

Prune juice is also good, as every mother 
knows. But it must be free from ferment. Kept 
ice-cold is the only safeguard. 

Many mothers are giving their babies cod 
liver oil, not as a drug but as a wholesome food. 
It contains vitamins which prevent rickets. 
Babies do not mind taking it if served fresh 
and cold. Off of ice it turns rancid. 

Broths and soups vary Baby's diet and are 
wholesome when absolutely pure. On ice they 
keep fresh for three days, excepting milk soups 
which should not be kept more than a few 
hours. 

The empty ice chamber! If mothers only Anew 
the extent to which insufficient ice is respon- 
sible for the ills of babyhood, they would never 
run the risk, just to save a few cents daily. How 
little do pennies count when the health of a 

baby is at stake! Be sure to 


OUR Baby! That priceless bit of human- 

ity, so helpless, so dependent—how you 
hover over him with anxiety when he is pee- 
vish and fretful. 

Nine times out of ten, the trouble is due to 
some lack in his diet. Check over these five 
essentials in baby diet and see if he has themall. 

He needs milk to make him strong. He 
needs prunes to keep his bowels active. He 
needs cod liver oil to prevent rickets. He needs 
orange or tomato juice for growth- building 
vitamins; and he also needs broth and soup for 
a varied diet. 

All of these foods are perishable, extremely 
so. And unless they are FRESH they are harm- 
ful to the baby—even dangerous. 

Take milk, for instance. That is Baby’s staft 
of life, when sweet and pure; indispensable to 
his welfare. But milk has its dangers when 
allowed to grow stale. For this reason milk— 
even on ice—should never be kept more than 

a day or two, and off of ice it quickly loses 
flavor and in time becomes 





unfit for a child to drink. write us for free copy of Ann 
Orange and tomato juice Pierce's little book on “How 
are relished by children and to Care for Baby’s Food.” 


It is a big mistake to keep food, 
even in cool weather, without 
ice. The weather is too change- 
able. Whenever the tempera- 
ture gets high enough, food 
begins to spoil. It may stay fit 
to eat, but the delicate fresh- 
ness is gone, the quality which 
makes flavor. 


During the fall and winter 
months ice is extremely inex- 
pensive, costs a mere fraction of 
what you pay during the sum- 
mer months. Write for booklet 
"Why We Refrigerate Foods” 
by Dr. M. E. Pennington, 

Home Refrigeration Exbert. 

Sent free upon request. 








-/ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES [* * a j'] 163 W. WASHINGTON STREET. CHICAGO 
A a F 
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if Electric Iron with 
the round heel ~ that’s 
why it's WRINKLE PROOF 


ECAUSE of its round heel, an exclusive Universal 
feature, and its beveled edges, the Universal 
Wrinkle Proof Iron will not wrinkle the cloth—it 
irons backward or sideways as easily as forward and 
makes ironing day short and easy. Your daintiest 
garment can be ironed without danger of injury, as 
the tapered point of the UNIVERSAL slips quickly 
and easily into the finest pleats and ruffles. Price $6.00 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Although sold at popular prices, costing little or no 
more than ordinary lines, UNIVERSAL Appliances 
offer the best values obtainable, whether those values 
are measured by quality of materials, attractiveness 
of design and workmanship, or by service rendered. 
Every appliance is fully guaranteed to perform satis- 
factorily the service for which it is intended. 


For all home needs there are UNIVERSAL Household 
Helps only a few of which are shown in the border. Your 
neighbor or your dealer will be proud to tell you about 
their merits. 

Write for this Free Catalog No. 271 


The modern housewife’s useful and 
handy reference book of beautiful 
table service and modern labor-sav- 
ing appliances made under the well- 
known UNIVERSAL Trade-Mark. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 

New Britain, Connecticut 
Makers of the Famous UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 
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ARE YOU GIVING YOUR CHILD 


A CHANCE? 
THE BEHAVIORIST SPEAKS 


[Continued from page 64] 


holding its arms and legs. Temper and 
rage displayed in any other situation is 
home made. Parents do not realize that, 
when they or their nurses are dressing the 
youngster badly or putting it in tight 
clothes or teasing it by holding its hands, 
putting it in narrow quarters for punish- 
ment, they are organizing their child in 
such a way that it will show throughout 
its life fits of anger, temper tantrums, 
blows, kicks. A calmer mode of behavior 
would enable the child and the adult it is 
to, become to conquer the environment 
instead of being overwhelmingly conquered 
by it. 

How about its .Jves—its affectionate 
behavior? Isn’t that “natural?” Do you 
mean to say the child doesn’t “instinc- 
tively” love its mother? Only one thing 
will bring out a love response in the 
child—stroking and touching its skin. It 
doesn’t matter at first who strokes it. It 
will “love” the stroker. This is the base 
clay out of which all love—maternal, pa- 
ternal, wifely or husbandly is made. Hard 
to believe? But true. A certain amount of 
affectionate response is socially necessary, 
but few parents realize how easily they 
can overtrain the child in this direction. 
If you are convinced that this is best for 
the child, aren’t you willing to stifle a 
few pangs? Mothers just don’t know, 
when they kiss their children and pick 
them up and rock them, caress them and 
jiggle them upon their knee, that they are 
slowly building up a human being totally 
unable to cope with the world it must 
later live in. 

The various steps by which this build- 
ing-in process or slanting takes place in 
infancy are now fairly well known. Some 
of the steps can be actually watched in 
the laboratory. At three years of age the 
child’s whole emotional life plan has been 
laid down, his emotional disposition set. 
At that age the parents have already de- 
termined for him whether he is to grow 
into a happy person, wholesome and 
good-natured, whether he is to be a 


whining, complaining neurotic, an anger 
driven, vindictive, over-bearing slave 
driver, or one whose every move in life is 
definitely controlled by fear. 

But how do parents build in fears? 

In the September McCall’s I brought 
out the fact that all we have to start with 
in’ building a human being is a. lively 
squirming bit of flesh, capable of making 
a few simple responses such as move- 
ments of the hands and arms and fingers 
and toes, crying and smiling, making cer- 
tain sounds with its throat. I said there 
that parents take this raw material 
and begin to fashion it in ways to suit 
themselves. This means that parents, 
whether they know it or not, start inten- 
sive training at the birth of the child. 

It is especially easy to shape the emo- 
tional life at this early age. I might make 
this simple comparison. The fabricator of 
metal takes his heated mass, places’ it 
upon the anvil and begins to shape it 
according to patterns of his own. Some- 
times he uses a heavy hammer, some- 
times a light one; sometimes he strikes 
the yielding mass a mighty blow, some- 
times he gives it just a touch. So inevi- 
tably do we begin at birth to shape the 
emotional life of our children. The black- 
smith has all the advantage. If his strokes 
have been heavy and awkward’ and he 
spoils his work, he can put the metal back 
on the fire and start the process over. 
There is no way of starting over again 
with the child. Every stroke, be it true 
or false, has its effect. The best we can 
do is to conceal, skillfully as we may, the 
defects of our shaping. We can still make 
a useful instrument, an instrument that 
will work, but how few hume® instru- 
ments have ever been perfectly shaped to 
fit the environment in which they must 
function. 

Next month I shall take you into the 
laboratory and give you a clear picture 
of the kinds of sledge hammers parents 
are using in fashioning the fear life of 
their children. 





THE PHYSICIAN SPEAKS 


[Continued from page 64] 


friends were equally bad; and what was 
the world coming to with such boys to 
make the men of the future. Sam’s grand- 
father, a distinguished and highly honored 
man was a boyhood friend, who had a 
most astonishing imagination, and when I 
had related some of grandfather’s early 
accomplishments in inventive prevarica- 
tions and assured her that the phase would 
pass, she dried her tears and went away 
comforted. 

A question often asked me is something 
like this: “What is your opinion of the 
relative importance of heredity and en- 
vironment in the developing youth?” I 
am aware of the wide differences in opin- 
ion of those who pose as authorities. 
Those who worship at the shrine of hered- 
ity, and of those who dilate extravagantly 
on the Mendelian theory and the germ 
plasm, practically accept predestination. 
The extreme environmentalist on the other 
hand discounts heredity influences to the 
point of claiming that the offspring of the 
untutored savages, if placed under suitable 
cultural surroundings would develop into 
the highest type of citizen. 

Heredity plays a large part in the physi- 
cal characteristics of the individual, in 
personal appearance, in vitality, and it has 
much to do with the capacity for effort. 
Character, however, an individual’s most 
essential asset is largely the result of culti- 
vation. Place a boy or girl with the best 
possible heredity at the age of two years 
under the influence of vicious or even 
careless contacts, keep him there, and 
though the ideal heredity may give him a 
strong body providing he is well fed, he 
will develop mentally according to his 
environment. 

Childhood comprises the first sixteen 
years with the brain in the most recep- 
tive period of its existence and the child 
begins to register impressions in the earli- 
est days of life. That a child may grow 
up honest, truthful and with social reac- 
tions properly adjusted, his mental pro- 


cesses must be supplied with a soil in 
which such qualities will thrive. 

During my entire professional life I have 
been associated with institutions and with 
social organizations that have to do with 
the adoption of children. Among the many 
hundreds that have come under my ob- 
servation I recall but two or three that 
have turned out badly. And why? First, 
before the child is offered for adoption he 
has been proven physically perfect and 
second and most important, the child 
adoption bureaus are most careful in the 
selection of foster parents. They must 
prove that they are mentally, morally and 
financially fit. The adopted child is in 
great luck because his parents are care- 
fully selected for him by trained and 
conscientious people, while all the rest 
of us have to put up with parents which 
Nature supplies and Nature is not al- 
ways discriminating. Character is a re- 
sponse to cultivation, the registration of 
impressions on the susceptible brain 
from daily and hourly contacts. A child’s 
reaction to society, his inclination and 
ability to accept discipline, the respect of 
the rights of others and his inspiration to- 
wards the higher culture are determined 
by his home life, the school, the Sunday 
school and his playmate associations. 

The boy of two or three years of age, 
washed or unwashed, is not a bad char- 
acter, no matter what the condition of 
his birth. He is a playful and happy op- 
timist, ready for the great adventure, and 
you can fashion him any way you li 
good, indifferent or worse. By the time 
he is sixteen years old he is made and he 
will be a good citizen—a good for noth- 
ing or a holdup man according to his 
cultivation. His body grows according to 
the nature of the food supplied and hy- 
gienic laws observed but he is uncon- 
scious of the process. His mind, likewise 
an entity, absorbs from his contacts. He 
does not know it, but all the while char- 
acter is forming within. 
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in every household where 
it is used. 


It softens hard water, and 
thus 


Prevents the grey slime 

(mineral soap) from forming 

in laundry and bathing 
water. 





It makes three to five times 
the suds with any soap, and 
thus 





Helps any soap to do a 
better cleansing job. 


It makes linens and white 
goods snowy white — free 
from streaks, and thus 


Gives a better ironing sur- 
face. 





It removes odors from ice 
boxes and garbage cans — 
musty smells from closets. 


It is excellent for cleaning 
porcelain tubs and bowls, 
and fine woodwork. 


It gives a velvety smooth- 
ness and softness to bathing 
water. 


It’s the safest cleansing agent 
you can use for delicate fab- 
rics and materials. 





Recommended by doctors 
for washing babies’ clothes 
andcleansingnursing bottles. 





Antiseptic — deodorant — 
healthful— harmless. 


Send for booklet — ‘‘ Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean.’ Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., 100 William Street, New 
York City, Dept. 531. 
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FIONON TASTES 
OF LIFE 


[Continued from page 66] 


to pick on Chesterton?” 

Fionon lowered her eyes evasively. “It’s 
a bonny place.” Then, as if scorning her 
own subterfuge, yet shyly, “I was loving 
a lad that lives here. But he never knows 
I do—nor that I’m here, for that matter. 
But here I sit, talking about myself and 
you late as it is. "Tis a bonny dance you 
do today. It’s like its name—Enchant- 
ment. But the costume is not so good.” 

As Gloria flew off in response to her 
cue Fionon summed up the brilliant Gloria 
in her frank Scotch manner. “She’s a nice 
little wee thing, yon Gloria Deene. But 
her taste in clothes is terrible. It’s a 
love of a dance—that Enchantment—but 
she goes at it like a testy old lady rush- 
ing through the week’s dusting. And in a 
gay and bright costume! Och, Enchant- 
ment should be pale and dim and cob- 
webby, to my way of thinking.” 

The music of the dance came singing 
in over the transom. Methodically Fionon 
kicked a clear space on the floor. Then 
reverently, going to it as a lover goes to 
the arms of his mistress, she threw her 
spirit and her heart and the lovely sweet- 
ness of her youth into the dance. 

A sudden knock at the door brought her 
back to the realities of this world. She 
waited a moment, her breath coming 
quickly. Then, swift of step, she crossed 
to the door and flung it open. 

A grinning boy met her astonished gaze. 
“Speshul D’livery f’ Miss Deene,” he rat- 
tled, thrusting a letter and a blank form 
into her hands. “Sign here, miss, thankee—” 
and he was gone. 

Hardly had Fionon turned from the 
door when Gloria burst in, breathless and 
laden with flowers. ‘“Gosh—some posies. 
Wonder what pretty boy sent ’em. Lordy, 
that’s a strenuous dance.” 

“Here kid—open this like a good one,” 
she tossed Fionon thé envelope that had 
come thrust in among the roses. 

Fionon did so, reading automatically 
from the card: 


“In appreciation of your dancing and 
with the hope that you may prove 
generous with its beauty, 

Adelia Ainswood Kent.” 


Kent! The name sent a rush of joy 
to Fionon’s heart. 

“Guess she’s THE Mrs. Kent, isn’t she ?” 
said Gloria. “Old family—high society 
stuff—gobs of money—that sort of thing. 
Wonder why she sent the flowers to little 
me?” 

Fionon shook her head. Then, with in- 
terest, ‘“There now, it’s an attentive person 
I am! Yon lies a wee letter that a laddie 
brought and dear knows, the thought of 
it had gone from me entirely.” 

Gloria tore the letter open hastily—then 
laughed. “Oh ho! So that’s her little trick. 
This explains the posies. Say, kid, the 
higher they roost, the trickier they are. 
So, so, for her ‘appreciation.’ Here—cast 
your eyes over this!” 

Fionon took in the contents of the note 
rapidly. “It’s the bonny dance—Enchant- 
ment—that she’s wanting you to dance. 
It’s a charity ball—at Kentwood, her 
country home—in June. Och, now, those 
nimble toes of yours will dance a lovely 
building for the poor, wee orphan babies!” 

Gloria chuckled. “Say, kid, she can be 
Mrs. President for all I care.” She tossed 
the letter carelessly aside. “You might 
drop her a line, though. Tell her there’s 
nothing doing.” 

Left alone, Fionon picked up the cos- 
tume that Gloria had worn that afternoon. 
She knew instinctively that this striking 
costume was never what Gloria Deene 
should have worn for “Enchantment.” 
“But, dear knows, it suits the music, the 
way they rattle it off,’ she considered. 
“And it needing to be played slow and 
dreamy like. Och, but I’d like to do that 
dance once. I could. I’d better send a bit 
of a note to the fine Mrs. Kent. Of 
course, it could never be—just because 
it’s the same name. Peter—the name 
sounds sweeter every time I say it. I'll 
just be looking it up in the wee ’phone 
book.” 

She ran a slim finger down the K’s. 
There it was. Kent, Mrs. Adelia Ains- 
wood, 2140 Tanasie [Turn to page 78] 
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CHRIS 


A PATENTED GARMENT 


The Ideal 





Sarment for 


a corsetiess age 


5 ie subtle charm of youthful lines 
will glorify any frock, however 
ones and inexpensive. To keep your 

gure young and safeguard your health 
mean lasting happiness, and for this 
you need Cuaris. By providing mi- 
raculous improvement and complete 
support with perfect body-freedom, 
CHaRIs is indispensable in an age when 
restraint and discomfort are intolerable. 


The Cuaris belt /ifts the abdomen 


gently without compressing it. The 


flexible outer garment molds bust, hips 
and thighs into fashionable lines. The 
entire CHARIS averages only 15 ounces 
in weight and hough it costs less than 
the garments it replaces, is priceless in 
comfort and body-freedom. Does not 
bind, chafe of slip. Adjustable at every 
point, Detachable shoulder straps. 
Launders beautifully. 


CuHaris is never sold under any 
other mame and never sold in stores. 
That is why it offers such 


wonderful opportunities for representatives 
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This ingenious adjustable 
jous,deh te the pect | 
ing feature o; Ss. 


Phone the nearest CHARIS 
office for a free demonstra- 
tion in your home, or write 
us, if there is no representa- 
tive in your locality. 


EVERAL thousand woznen are earning 

splendid incomes as CHARIS representa- 
tives but the for this popular gar- 
ment is so great that we must enlarge our 
staff. The numerous inquiries must receive 
prompt attention, so we are engaging 
women of refinement to represent us 
wherever territory is open. 





If you, too, wish financial independence, 
and can qualify for the CHARIS organiza- 
tion, a permanent business of your own— 
pleasant, profitable and dignified—is open 
to you. ail coupon today. 


Price $6.75 
($6.95 West of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for free descriptive folder 
THE 


FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., INC, 
Allentown, Pa. 





FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept M-10, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CHARIS 
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Z WHITTALL RUGS do honor 


to their Originator --- 
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Marruew J. WHITTALL, who founded 
this association of rug weavers, would be 
|| proud indeed of the fulfillment of his 
ideas and ideals as represented by the 
Whittall Rug of today. 


Always a superior product, as the many 
old Whittall Rugs still in use attest, 
Whittalls have sought ever for new per- 
fections of yarn blends, weaving and col- 
orings. And so well has this principle of 
progress been carried forward that Whit- 
tall Rugs have grown better with each 
passing year. 




















To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents a 
little more in first cost than many a 
cheaper grade. Yet, it is just this “little 
more” which makes these rugs a real in- 
vestment — paying dividends in service 
and satisfaction throughout the years. 


When a dealer suggests that your rug pur- 
chase be a Whittall he offers you that 
greater value which he knows will make 
of you a permanently satisfied customer. 








Qc MARK OF QUALITY [/ 





woven into the back of the rug you buy 


Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request 
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FRENCH DESSERTS FOR ALL 
THE FAMILY 


[Continued from page 56] 


almonds which are sprinkled 

thickly over it. The almonds 

should first be blanched and 

shredded, then brushed 

lightly with melted but- 

ter and sprinkled with pow- 

dered sugar, before they are put on the 
pudding. The pudding is placed in the 
oven until the nuts are browned and is 
then thoroughly chilled before serving. 


MICHEL’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Michel was to have a birthday and there 
must be a cake with seven candles. Ma- 
dame baked a plain cake about two inches 
thick in a round pan. When cold, she 
sliced it into two layers. Between them 
she placed a filling an inch thick of prunes 
and apricots. To make this filling the 
prunes are soaked, cooked, stoned and cut 
into small pieces to make one cup. It is 
better to add little or no sugar, since the 
filling should be slightly tart. The dried 
apricots are also soaked and cooked, then 
put through a sieve to make a thick purée. 
Mix one-fourth cup apricot purée with 
the prunes for the filling. 

Over the whole cake Madame spread a 
pie meringue—less rich than a frosting— 
into which she had folded one-fourth cup 
of the apricot purée. You can use less if you 
desire. The whole cake is placed in the oven 
until delicately brown, then chilled and 
served with all the glory of its candles. 


SURPRISE ORANGES 


Madame calls this recipe Surprise 
Oranges. The oranges are cut in half, the 
interior deftly removed without breaking 
the skin and the shells are carefully set 
aside. The apples are pared, cored and 
cooked whole in a thin sirup (made with 
one cup of sugar and one of water) until 
tender, but not soft enough to lose their 
shape. They are then drained and left to 
cool. Measure the hot sirup from the 
apples and the juice from the oranges and 
combine them. Then, allowing % table- 
spoon gelatin for each cup of sirup, dis- 
solve the gelatin over boiling water and 


stir into the combined juices 
to make an orange gelatin. 
Chosen so carefully for size 
each apple was then placed 
in half an orange shell. The 
apples were small enough to 
leave ‘some space around them to be filled 
with the orange jelly. This was poured 
over them and they were then left to be- 
come firm. They were served with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored with half 
a teaspoonful of grated orange peel. 


PEARS ALMINA 


Drain canned pears, cover them with 
orange juice and set them in a cold place 
for at least two hours, so they will absorb 
the orange flavor. Make a thin boiled 
custard, thickening it slightly with corn- 
starch. Flavor it with finely grated orange 
peel. Set this in a very cold place and 
allow it to partially freeze. This can be 
done in an ice-cream freezer, or packed 
in ice and salt. Or, if you prefer, you 
may just set it in the refrigerator to be- 
come very cold. Arrange two halves of 
pear together on each individual plate. 
Pour the custard over the pear and garnish 
with thinly sliced orange. 


PEACHES A LA SUNRISE 


Probably the coloring of this dessert 
which is like that of a Spring sunrise 
gives it its name. To make it, you place in 
the bottom of each custard cup half a 
canned peach, with the cavity turned 
downward, so it will be on the top when 
unmolded. Over this pour a boiled custard, 
flavored with vanilla, to which sufficient 
gelatin has been added to make it hold 
its shape (about %4 tablespoon to each 
cup of custard, dissolving gelatin in hot 
custard). When this is cold and firm, un- 
mold and pour over it a sauce of canned 
red raspberries. 

To make this sauce, add one cup of 
sugar to one cup of strained raspberry 
juice and cook until it forms a thick sirup. 
Add sirup to the berries and chill. Cur- 
rant jelly may be added to sirup. 





TWO LITTLE MAIDS 


[Continued from page 21] 


clothing and plunged into the creek, 
squealing because the shade made the 
water so cold, slipping in the oozy muck, 
crying out in real fright over a leech, 
and so down the dark, flower-bordered 
little stream they made their way over 
shallows and around deeps until a grape- 
vine swung temptingly near. 

With a whoop that would have scared 
real Indians from the woods, they were 
on it, swaying wildly through the air. 
Then away chasing a gorgeous golden 
butterfly and so out to the fields where 
masses of gay, wild flowers grew. 

There One began gathering great hand- 
fuls of flowers and the Other sadly an- 
nounced that their father and mother were 
dead, they had no home, and they were 
dreadfully hungry. If they could not sell 
those flowers they would starve and have 
to stay by themselves in the dark woods. 

So, laden with flowers, two poor little 
beggar girls hastily climbed the fence, 
trotted across a field of wheat stubble 
and entered the orchard of a neighbor, 
where for once down-dropped maiden- 
blush and winesap went unheeded, be- 
cause of such an inviting odor floating 
from the kitchen. When a tap at her door 
made their neighbor turn from a big ket- 
tle of blue-smoking fragrant fat, before 
she could speak, the Other one of them 
said, “Please Mam, we are two poor 
little beggar girls. We have no home, and 
no mother and father, and nothing to eat, 
and no place to sleep. We would like to 
sell you these flowers for——a drink of 
water.” 

The Neighbor woman said, “Why Lord 
love your poor little souls! Ain’t that too 
bad! Come right in. Of course I'll buy 
your flowers. How would you like to 
trade them for all the milk you can drink 
and some of these hot doughnuts?” 

Then those two little maids of the 


country followed to the spring house, gig- 
gling and shoving each other behind their 
neighbor’s back and looking very prim 
under her eye; and they drank cool, 
creamy milk as long as they could swallow 
and started on their way with an extra 
big, crisp “twister,” covered with apple- 
butter, in each hand. As they demurely 
walked down the path the neighbor 
called after them, “The woman who lives 
next down the road is mighty fond of 
little girls and if you will go to her and 
tell her all your troubles she will give 
you a fine supper and a bath and let you 
sleep there all night. And if you are good, 
just as like as not she will keep you there 
forever.” 

They said “Thank you” very primly 
and then almost choked to death behind 
a lilac bush just with thinking how they 
had fooled her. 

I laughed with them until the sound of 
my own voice roused me and leaning 
farther from the window I waited breath- 
lessly to see what those two little maids 
of the city would play. 

They were in earnest conversation and 
at last a decision was reached. They looked 
searchingly all about them and then one 
of them flew to the clothes basket and 
from a loose handle unwrapped a piece of 
cloth about an inch wide and a foot long. 
The other searched the bare street 
and barer sidewalk, and then had an in- 
spiration. Snatching the old hat from her 
head, she pulled off the last tag of faded 
ribbon and picked out the stitches. They 
secreted the basket — a small bulletin 
board in front of the hurch. Then they 
dipped the rag and the ribbon into little 
pools of water, not yet evaporated from 
depressions in the sidewalk and street, and 
one of them washed the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ, and the other washed 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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ALL—the changing seasons, bring to your 
home the need of many things new. Fall 
is the season of buying. 

Therefore, this advertisementis printed merely 
to tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
you an opportunity for more economical buying, 
to give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
Ready —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
yours, frée—if you ask for it. Tohave this book 
in your home isto profit by the biggest bargains— 
is to save the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $50.00 Saving im Cash 
Is possible this Fall for You 


Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been used 
to secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
the lowest price—always. Bright new merchan- 
dise has been bought by the train load—to 
secure low prices for you. There is for you a 
saving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seem low. But at Ward’s, Quality has 


it always been maintained—Quality has come first 


for Fifty-five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you buy— 
your lasting, regular patronage—is our aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real saving on 
goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
free. You need merely fill in the coupon below. 








500 "DO0C 





TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.54H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 





complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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A DINNER TABLE extending from El Paso, Texas 
to Paris! Such a table would be needed to 
serve all the people who sit down each day to 
Perfection-cooked meals! 4,500,000 Perfection Oil Stoves 
are now in use; each year they outsell all others com- 
bined. Why? Because, in addition to a 40-year record 
for good service, they offer every modern feature: Gas- 
speed, quick lighting, ease of operation, handsome, 
new designs and soft colors—dove-gray, sea-blue, snow- 
white. See these beautiful Perfections at any dealer’s. 





PERFECTION STOVE CO. + 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Stoves and Ovens 
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FIONON TASTES OF LIFE 


[Continued from page 76] 


Place. Fionon drew a sharp breath. Yes, 
it was true! The next line ran—Kent, 
Peter Ainswood, 2140 Tanasie Place. It 
seemed a miracle to Fionon. 

A thought crept into her mind; lingered 
a moment on the outskirts of her realiza- 
tion; flashed suddenly before her; and 
in the twinkling of an eye, grew into a 
clear cut, finished plan. “However do I 
come to be such a scheming person,” she 
gasped. “But, och, it’s life that’s calling to 
me! I'll go mad if some of what’s bottled 
up in me doesn’t slip out through my 
toes; and that soon! Picture it! The 
grand setting it would be. And if the cos- 
tume were right, why, a gump with no art 
at all could dance to that combination. 
Losh, if determination and concentration 
can do it, I’ll be letter perfect in yon 
dance by June.” 


HE train whistled loudly, as if in scorn 

for the small station it was leaving, 
and wound out of sight with a last fare- 
well shriek. 

Fionon looked about the empty station. 
No one was in sight. She recalled the 
wire that she had sent: “Will Arrive Kent- 
wood Station Four Fifteen.” 

Shyly she ran a slim hand down over 
the modish little suit that she wore. 

“There’s no denying,” she murmured, 
“that I’m quite smart enough for the 
famous Miss Gloria Deene, thanks to the 
kindness of her, lending me the bonny 
suit and all. And the deceit of me, going 
through her wardrobe and taking the laces 
and the veils and the blondie wig.” 

A shining red car purred up to the 
station and from it jumped the magnetic 
but now rather dusty person of Peter 
Ainswood Kent. 

“Miss Deene? I’m Peter Kent.” Then, 
smiling down at the tiny figure in sur- 
prise, he queried, “It IS Miss Deene, isn’t 
it?” 


Fionon’s face as she greeted him was 
marvelously serene. She raised her gray 
eyes and he started at the low, throaty 
charm of her voice. “Peter Kent.” She 
plunged. “Yes—I am Miss Deene.” 

“I’m awfully glad you are dancing to- 
night,” said Peter as he led her to the car. 
“Do you know, I’ve only seen you dance 
once. Well, somehow I didn’t recall you 
as being so—so small.” 

She viewed him steadily, then explained, 
“That, no doubt, is because the stage is a 
raised sort of a place. It makes a body 
look bigger. And then my chin isn’t so 
evident there. It’s pointed, you see. A 
pointed chin is always known to make 
a body seem tinier.” 

Miss Gloria Deene had made a distinct 
impression upon Peter—this particular 
Miss Deene who now sat so quietly be- 
side him. He’d seen her dance once— 
rather recently, too—and that fact con- 
fused him. Certainly a beautiful little 
dancer. But hardly like this frail entranc- 
ing little thing- 


Driving up through the spacious grounds’ 


of Kentwood, Fionon experienced her final 
panic, but greeted enthusiastically by an 
unquestioning Mrs. Kent, her courage 
came flooding back to her. 

Miss Gloria Deene was scheduled to 
dance at nine-thirty and as that hour 
drew nearer, Fionon felt extremely nerv- 
ous. In a panic, she tried to go over the 
dance in her mind. What if she forgot 
everything about it? What if she should 
fall? What if some one cried out that she 
was an impostor? Suddenly she burst out, 
“Fjonon, you’re naught but a wee coward. 
Dear knows, now you’ve done it, hold 
to your determination. What with the 
yellow wig and all, you’re no more like 
Fionon MacCheyne than anything.” 

.As Fionon stood in the shadows of the 
wide hall downstairs, waiting for the 
music of her dance to begin, she leaned 
forward eagerly to feast her eyes upon 
the beauty of the setting they had laid 
for her. 

The lights dimmed; all was in shadow. 
Then faintly, like the very whisper of a 
song, rose the music. 

Suddenly, piercing through the dark- 
ness, fell a-long white shaft of light. It 
picked out and lay upon the pale, misty 
enchanting little figure that was poised 
beneath the swinging garlands. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, two hun; 
dred pairs of critical eyes fastened them- 


selves upon the beauty of the picture be- 
fore them. Prepared as they were for 
radiance, the exquisite grace of this small 
figure was a delight greater than they had 
anticipated. Even the most worldly of 
them yielded to the charm of her. 

Life chooses strange moments to put 
one to the test of character. So it was 
that now when Fionon’s heart was sing- 
ing the song of her love for Peter and her 
twinkling toes were dancing to the song 
that filled her heart. Life chose to answer 
the prayer that she had so often made— 
“T want to live! Everything!” 

The music softened and Fionon, dancing 
with infinite grace, let her eyes rest upon 
Peter. And then it came! An icy hand 
that clutched her throat. Dully, she tried 
to remember what her feet must do. Only 
her eyes seemed alive. Those eyes that had 
seen Peter bend over the beautiful girl at 
his side. 

With one final, magnificent effort, Fi- 
onon caught and held the spell of her 
dance through the final bars. Then, turn- 
ing, she fled. 

Peter, hurrying through the dim con- 
servatory in search of her, came suddenly 
upon the small, huddled figure. 

At his touch, she started and her gray 
eyes lifted. He was amazed to see them 
dry and brilliant with pain. 

“Miss Deene, what is it! Are you ill?” 

She shrank from him. Then, wearily, 
“Till? Och, if I only were! Go away 
from me. Oh, please go away. I want 
to die!” 

“Want to die! After dancing as you 
did?” 

“Ves, yes! It was terrible. I’m a failure 
—artistically and morally. Oh, whatever 
for did I come here!” 

Peter felt her despair. “Failure! You 
must know you danced wonderfully. 
Please, Miss Deene—” 

She wept, despair in her voice. “I’m 
not Miss Deene.” 

“Not Miss Deene! Why—what—” 

She found a dull pleasure in baring her 
sin to him. “No, no. However could I be. 
I’m naught but Fionon MacCheyne and 
I belong in yon mountains. But I wanted 
to dance and to find life and so I came 
away. But nobody wanted me and so I 
had to be Miss Gloria Deene’s maid. And 
I watched her dance. But she wouldn't 
come here—and—and so I came. And, 
dear knows, I’ve been a fearful liar and 
a cheat and now I’m being punished.” 

Peter Kent reached down and gathered 
the small figure up in his arms. As he 
bore her to a near-by chair, Peter's 
arms unconsciously tightened about her 
and her contradictory statements flashed 
like pictures before his mind. Not Gloria 
Deene. Fionon MacCheyne. She had come 
from the mountains. 

Bewilderment turned to amazed belief 
in Peter’s eyes, yet as he placed Fionon 
on the chair, he caught her by the shoul- 
ders. “Look at me. Who are you?” 

She lifted tear-wet eyes. “Can’t you re- 
member ?” 

“IT remember this. Last November 2 
little girl with ardent eyes and lovely, 
glowing hair, twisted through with mistle- 
toe, sat on a fence rail and told me that 
she wanted to run away from her moun- 
tains and find life.” 

Eagerly she broke in. “And you told 
her ‘to stay!” 

“Then it was you! But your hair?” 

With a quick movement, Fionon tugged 
at the blonde wig and down about her 
shoulders fell her own bright hair. 

At the sight of her thus, all the uncon- 
scious longing that Peter had felt for her, 
found expression in his eyes. 

“You wonderful, small thing,” he said 
unsteadily. “Oh, Fionon, I went back— 
but you had gone. 1’ve been yearning for 
you—wanting you—all this time!” 

“Wanting me, Peter?” Bravely then she 
forced the question. “But her—the beauti- 
ful girl in there—what of her?” 

Peter laughed. “What! Why, that is my 
sister! Who else could she be? Don’t you 
know that there isn’t—there never could 
be—anyone but you?” 

She closed her eyes for a moment as 
if only by shutting out the world could 
she realize this thing. Then, wonder- 
ingly, “Peter, Peter, this is life! A storm 
—and if you weather it—a rainbow at 
the end.” 
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Consider the importan 

blankets to the baby tucked 
into its crib. Here, blankets 
serve on a twenty- four hour 
schedule,for years. Thewarmth, 
that only finely woven blankets 
can give, is essential to its very 
existence. Hundreds of thou- 
sands ofhealthy youngsters have 
thrived through the crib period 
under Nashua Crib Blankets. 








Copyright 4927 
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NS wonder most people today select 
Nashua Blankets for every bedroom 
in the house! For, Nashuas not only have 
real warmth woven into the depths of every 
fibre, but, in their sparkling new colors 
and patterns, they have a decorative value 
that is all their own. Ask your dealer to 
show you some of the new Nashua de- 
signs. Inspect them carefully. Note the 


Amory. Browne & Co, Dept. 601, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


for HEALTH—Open an extra window in your 
room. Put an extra Nashua on your bed! 


bua 


REG. U.S. PAT 


nitd of Your Life is 
Spent Under Blankets 


Eight hours a day — every day — storing up energy through sleep dur- 
ing one-third of your life, to carry you through the other two-thirds. 


PART WOOL (‘O1cre Pace” 






308 in Pink,size 
” ~ 80". Other 
rs available 
Lavender, 
, Grey, Buff 

Gold. 


















fr BEAUTY 
or VALUE 


fr SLEEP 














depth of their soft fleece-like nap. Note the 
attention to detail expressed in the perfect 
binding and finishing. And then, perhaps 
you'll know why Nashua Blankets are t 
preferred blankets throughout the country 
Exceptional blanket values in Nashua Part 
Wool Blankets—as low as $4.50 per pair. 
Insist upon seeing the Nashua ticket on 9 
the blanket you buy. “a 









the chill hours of morning 
‘come, when the weather changes 
“suddenly i in the night, when health 
depends on warmth-—you can de- 
pend on Nashuas. Blankets ARE 
important — important enough to 
INSIST upon Nashua Blankets 
— always. 
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LARGEST GROWERS AND CANNERS OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
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VERY day skilled pickers go up and 

down the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany’s thousands of acres—gathering 
these big, luscious pineapples. Knowing 
when to pick is an art in itself. Texture 
and flavor must be at their best. 


e tap with the finger — 
we listen for the sound 


That’s how we make sure pineapples are ripe. Color doesn’t hugaet 
During 1926 the Hawaiian Pineapple 


Company supplied the American table 
with 63,000,000 cans of plant-ripened 
Hawaiian Pineapple — one-third the total 
pack of all the Hawaiian Islands. 


count—neither does size. So we tap with the finger and listen 
for the sound—a mellow sound which, to the skilled picker, 


says: 
inside the fruit is luscious . . . golden 
yellow... brimming with juice. It’s ripe! 
ERE’S a fasci- It’s a helpful booklet, 
nating booklet— _ too, for it contains 30 
“The Kingdom That newHawaiianPineap- 
Grew Out of aLittle ple recipes, created by 
Boy’s Garden.” It tells | Good Housekeeping, 
the romantic 


When we are sure, we pick—not before! It’s expensive to 


gather pineapples this way. It means going over our 100,- 


000,000 plants again and again. But then, it is things like 
this that have made the Hawaiian Pineapple Company the 


world’s largest growers and canners of Hawaiian Pineapple. 


You can thank “Jim”! Jole for Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 


story of James 
D. Dole and his 
associates, who, 
in building a 
pineapple busi- 
ness for them- 
selves, founded 
a new industry. 


>» McCall’s and 


Pictorial Review. 
For your copy 
just drop a note 
to Hawaiian 


Pineapple Co., 


| Dept. M-r1o, 215 


Market Street, 


. San Francisco. 


HAWAITAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY. twit 


© U.P .Ce.. 1081 Sales Office: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 


[Continued from page 9] 


seigneur’s little daughter. With the com- 
ing of Paul, who was two years older and 
a head taller than himself, and who pa- 
raded all the fine and courtly manners 
taught to young gentlemen in Quebec, she 
had regarded him more haughtily than 
ever, and that very day had made no 
effort to hide her amusement when Paul 
had said, with a sneer on his dark face, 
“Doesn't it make you tired to walk all 
' this way in from the woods, little boy? 
And does your mother allow you ever to 
load that old gun of yours with powder 
and ball?” 

It was the memory of this moment 
which rankled in his breast—a moment in 
which he had stood speechless, his face 
hot and red, his tongue hopelessly tied, 
his heart only half beating as the Quebec 
boy walked away with Toinette, strut- 
ting like a turkey-cock and looking back 
contemptuously as he went. It was the 
knowledge of his own failure to reply, or 
to do anything but stand red-faced and 
dumb, like a fool, accepting the insult 
without protest, that deepened his gloom 
and increased his bitterness. 

He was glad when his mother and 
father paused to rest on the edge of a 
great rock near the trail, for this interval 
gave him opportunity to go on alone, and 
when he was alone he could tear and 
thrash Toinette’s cousin in a much more 
admirable way than when the others 
were tramping close at his heels. Suddenly 
Odd stopped so that his gaunt body made 
a barrier against Jeems’ knees. He stood 
with his pawless leg off the ground, and 
when he slowly rested it to earth again it 
was in a manner which sent a thrill of 
anticipation through his master. They 
stood at the edge of a flower-strewn open 
among the chestnut trees, a dancing place 
for the wood-fairies his mother had called 
it that morning, and all about this lovely 
open was a thick growth of hazel, like a 
fence put there by the fairies themselves 
to shut out prying eyes from their frolics. 
It was a hundred yards across this little 
sun-filled playground of the wild, and on 
the far side of it, concealed in the bushes, 
Jeems knew there was game of some kind. 

He dropped to the earth and drew him- 
self behind the decaying mass of a monster 
log that had fallen a hundred years be- 
fore. Odd crouched at his side with his 
muzzle level with the top of the log. 
Thus a minute passed, and after tHat an- 
other, and more on top of them, yet Odd 
gave no sign of discouragement, nor did 
Jeems. They were so still and motionless 
that a red-squirrel studied them curiously 
for a sign of life, and a chickadee almost 
stopped to rest on the end of Jeems’ gun. 

Another minute of this rustling stillness 
and a magnificent turkey-cock strutted 
majestically out into the sun. He weighed 
twenty pounds if an ounce, thought Jeems. 
His head was like blood, his beautiful 
body a gold and purple bronze, and his 
gorgeous breast-plume touched the ground. 
In this moment Jeems thought again of 
Paul Tache, for the Quebec boy was like 
this turkey-cock, always flaunting his 
gorgeously colored clothes and disporting 
himself with the importance of a man. 

He caught his breath short as a slim, 
brown female bird came out from the 
bushes to join her red-headed monarch. A 
flutter of velvety wings followed her, and 
in as many seconds six more females joined 
the gathering in the open. The turkey- 
cock paraded more proudly than before 
and puffed himself up until he was twice 
his honest size, and it seemed to Jeems 
that the lady-turkeys were all crowding 
about him like so many Marie Antoin- 
ettes attracted by his fine clothes and his 
manner of making himself big in their 
eyes. At the sight before him Jeems hated 
Paul Tache more than ever, and all at 
once he was possessed with the inspiring 
thought of wreaking his first vengeance 
. his rival’s head by killing the turkey- 
cock, 

Slowly he withdrew the lonz-barreled 
gun from the top of the log and tautened 
the string of his bow. He waited until the 
big bird stood less than eighty yards 
away. An inch at a time he rose higher on 
his knees, and Odd’s body grew stiffer 
With his movement. A choking sound 
came from the dog’s throat as the long 
ow was bent. The twang of the string 
was like the ring of a steel tuning-fork 


and across the open sped a grayish flash. 
There followed a mellow sound, a great 
commotion, a leaping of gorgeous color 
high into the air, then a wild beating of 
wings and a speeding away of seven brown 
forms to the safety of cover. Paul Tache, 
the turkey-cock, was down and dying, and 
in the space of a dozen seconds his seven 
Marie Antoinettes were gone. 

A moment later Jeems and Odd stood 
looking down on the turkey-cock, and 
gladness leapt once more into the boy’s 
face and eyes—for here was not only a 
splendid dinner for tomorrow, but also, 
in his imagination, the first blow struck 
against his enemy. 


ERE was a point on the ancient In- 
dian trail over and beyond Tonteur’s 
Hill where a narrow path made by genera- 
tions of Caughnawaga, Algonquin and 
Ottawa feet ran close to the edge of a 
precipitous height with miles and miles of 
glorious country under it. Viewed from 
where Catherine and Henri paused to 
rest, the valley under them was a huge 
oriental rug of greens and golds and 
blacks and silvers—greens where the 
meadows ran in and out and the hard- 
woods were bursting into tender leaf, 
golds where the slanting sun struck floods 
of yellow light upon poplars and birch, 
blacks where the thick evergreens grew 
in deep masses of darkening gloom, and 
silvers where the still waters of three 
small lakes gleamed with the warm splen- 
dor of jewels. As they sat on the rock 
there came to them a faintly exquisite 
and lulling melody, a droning and un- 
changing cadence which enchanted and 
rested the senses, mingling as it rose with 
sweet air laden with the delicate fragrance 
of flowers and the gossamery breath of 
growing things. Only in the early morn- 
ing or at an hour when the sun was 
poised for its drop behind the curtain’ of 
the western forests did this sound rise 
out of the valley—the song of thousands 
of squirrels. And as it was this afternoon 
so it must have been from the beginning, 
for as far back as the oldest Indian story 
went the huge gray stone had been 
called Squirrel Rock. 

As Henri’s eyes rested upon the pleasant 
scene below him he told the story of 
Jeems, and he was still chuckling over 
the humor of what had happened when 
he discovered the clouded and serious look 
in Catherine’s face. “It is what I have 
been guessing of late,” she said, and there 
was no laughter in her voice. “Madam 
Tonteur hates me and she has been train- 
ing Toinette to hate Jeems!” 

“What are you saying?” cried her hus- 
band. “Madam Tonteur hate you! It is 
impossible. Of all people in the world not 
to like—” 

“T am the one,” said his wife. “And 
you, poor Henri, with your foolish no- 
tion that everyone must love us, have 
never been able to guess the truth. She 
hates me so much that she would like to 
poison me, and not being able to do that 
she has turned little Antoinette’s mind 
against Jeems.” 

“She cannot hate you!” 

“No more than she can hate bugs and 
snakes and poison.” 

“But—Tonteur. It is impossible, I tell 
you! He does not feel that way.” 

“No, I am sure he does not,” said Cath- 
erine. 

“Tf Tonteur likes us and treats us so 
finely why should his wife dislike you?” 
he demanded. 

“First, because I am English. You must 
always remember that. Though I have 
come to love your country as dearly as 
my own, I am still English, and Jeems 
is half English. We are of a people who 
are your country’s enemies. That is one 
reason why she hates me.” 

“And there is another?” 

“Yes, She hates me because her hus- 
band sees fit to look upon me in a kindly 
way,” answered Catherine. She was ready 
to say more, but the big, glad laugh which 
she loved came from Henri’s lips, and in 
a moment she was tightly held in his 
arms. 

Then he thrust her from him with 
playful roughness and pointed down the 
valley. “As long as we have that, what 
do we care about Madam Tonteur and 
all the rest of the [Turn to page 83] 
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New 


Westclox 


de luxe models 





De Luxe 
$3.75 


OU will like these deluxe Westclox. 


They set a new and higher standard 
of beauty and excellence among alarm 





clocks. 

They have a friendly personality all 
their own, combining unusual beauty 
with faithful service, and adding much 
to the attractiveness of any room. 








Every wife knows 
that serving meals 
on time means a 
happier household. 


You can see that both Big Ben 
De Luxe and Baby Ben De Luxe are 
designed on an entirely new principle. 
Underneath, there’s felt-cushioning, 
for protection. The clocks stand firm 
and solid, which adds to their long life. 


You can be sure of 
correct time with 
a Westclox. 


De luxe models are sold everywhere; 
price, $3.75. With luminous night-and- 
day dial, $5.00. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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‘In 2 Weeks 


my daughter gained 





2% pounds 
Mong. 8 


Pampa, Texas 


Read this grateful mother’s unsolicited testimonial 
about this new Swiss food-drink.... that helped 
her daughter make a splendid gain in weight 


WE OFFER YOU A 3-DAY TEST 


If your child is underweight or nervous or hard 
to make eat, this mother’s experience with 
Ovaltine should be an inspiration to you. 


Here are her exact words: 


“T wouldn’t be without your Ovaltine—think 
it is wonderful. Have bought two cans, since 
receiving the sample, for my nine-year-old 
daughter who refused to drink milk and after a 
sick spell was very run down. She now drinks 
a quart of milk a day with Ovaltine in it and 
is ‘wild’ over it. She has gained 2!4 pounds in 


two weeks.” 


We offer you here a 3-day test of Ovaltine—a 
pure, delicious food-drink, recommended by 
over 20,000 doctors. Please accept it. You will 


find it well worth while. 


How Ovaltine builds healthy, robust bodies 


Frrst—It stimulates lagging appetites. Di- 
gests very quickly. Twice as quickly as milk it- 


self. Even in cases of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It supplies certain health-building 
essentials which are often missing from chil- 
dren’s daily fare. One cup of Ovaltine has 
actually more food value than 12 cups of beef 


extract. 


Turp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of 


digesting 4 to 5 times its own 
weight of other foods. Hence diges- 
tion goes on speedily and efficient- 
ly. Quick assimilation follows. 
Building up new brawn and buoy- 
ant health. 

Nature’s danger signals 
Underweight, restlessness, fretful- 
ness, listless appetite, or a whiny 
voice—these are Nature’s danger 


OVALTI 


. W. Co. 








Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 





“I have a little riece who 
has always been ill and un- 
der-nourished A blood test 
showed her blood thin anu 
watery. My brother started 
togive his little girl Ovaltine 
anda few weekslateranother 
blood test showed rich, red 
blood. She is now nine years 
old and just as ~~ 4 Ke 
any child could possibly be."’ 


% Mrs, L. K. MITcHeLt, 
‘ g : Rockford, Il, 








signals. Unchecked, they may lead to ills that 
will ruin your child’s whole future! 


Quick restoratio: 


Ovaltine supplies the needed essentials for 
healthy growth. It restores normal appetite in 
a natural way. Thus, “free to gain,” children 
pick up weight almost at once. They store up 
vital energy to grow on. They are bright-eyed 
and happy—filled with the zest of life. (Note 
the unsolicited testimonials.) 


Ovaltine taken at night brings children sound, 
restful sleep. Morning finds them fresh, clear- 
eyed and buoyant. Ovaltine taken daily, keeps 
them in the pink of condition. A tremendous 
aid to normal growth. 


A pure, delicious food 


Children love Ovaltine. And it is good for them 
any time of the day. It is particularly good to 
tone them up after sickness or a bad cold. It 
contains no drugs. It is the special food prop- 
erties of Ovaltine—and absolutely nothing else— 
that bring its wonderful results and popularity. 
It has been in use in Switzerland for over 30 
years. And is now in universal use in England 


and her colonies. 
A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use. 
But to let you try it we 
will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10c, 
to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in 
stamps. 








Now more than 
20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 





“I got Ovaltine for my oldest boy 

who would never eat or drink 

milk. Since taking Ovaltine his 

appetite is not only improved but 

he eats everything and relishes it. 

———|_ He loves the flavor and the more 
he gets the more he wants.” 


Mrs. F. J. Gorrs, Z 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. oy 
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| THe Wanper Company, Dept. L-2 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





| I enc!ose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-cay test package of Ovaltine. 














Send for 3-day test 


(One package to a person) 
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IF YOU ARE JUST A WOMAN 
WITH SOME MONEY 


[Continued from page 61] 


women and solicit their business as well. 

It is only recently that many women 
have had the handling of the man’s kind 
of money. Until a few years ago the only 
kind of money most women had was “pin- 
money” or, to use another name for it, 
“spending-money.” The only money a 
woman got her hands on was money to 
spend, and by the time she got $14.75— 
handed her by her loving husband or 
father—she needed things for herself or 
the house to a total of $96.50. If she 
came back from down-town with twenty- 
five cents for the Sunday contribution 
plate she felt that she had hit off a first- 
class triumph in finance, and so she had. 

Now and then an especially liberal 
father or husband would give his daughter 
or wife $50 all at one time. If everything 
she needed only came to $45 she saved 
the other five dollars for Christmas. To- 
ward Christmas she sat down with her 
purse and a list of sixty-four relations 
and did some computing that would make 
a captain of finance look like an amateur. 

But that was the sort of money that 
woman’s money was—“spending-money.” 
She never had a chance to do anything 
with her money but spend it. It was given 
to her for that. She never had quite 
enough to buy all the things she needed. 
The result was that her purse was merely 
a tube for money to pass through; she 
never had any free money. I suppose 
hundreds of millions of women have died 
without, any one of them, having had 
one hundred dollars in real money at any 
one time. Their training was in spending 
only. As soon as women began to earn 
money they began to know how to handle 
it, how to bank it, how to invest it and 
how to borrow and repay it. 

Almost invariably, when a husband 
dies and leaves some money or a respect- 
able life insurance policy, the first thing 
his widow does is buy clothes. The amount 
left her may be a million dollars or five 


thousand dollars but she almost invari- 
ably buys clothes. It is her first and very 
natural reaction upon receiving money 
after more or fewer years of receiving 
only “spending-money.” She has money, 
so she spends it. She is merely doing what 
she has all her life been trained to do as 
soon as money comes into her hands. But 
in a few days she satisfies that urge to 
spend and discovers that the money she has 
left is “man’s money”’—a goodly lump 
sum. In a yea: she is handling her money 
quite as well as a man could have handled 
it. Being a man, I am sorry to say that 
she is often handling it better. 

There are, of course, women who have 
no proper sense of values and who never 
learn how to use money properly, but 
there is an equal proportion of men with 
the same failing. 

Where it is possible, a man should give 
his wife her own bank account, starting 
her with an amount that is more than 
“spending-money.” Children, too, should 
have some money that is “investment 
money” and not mere “spending-money” 
—evei if only a few dollars in a savings 
bank. in most cases, I believe, it will be 
found that the wife with a cash surplus 
of her own will presently develop into a 
better manager of the household funds 
than she has been, and the children will 
learn that there is something to be done 
with money other than merely “spend” it. 
It is good training. 

And then, too, when papa gets hard 
up he can borrow it! 

Note: If you too are “Just a Woman 
With Some Money” to spend, save or in- 
vest, and if you want to know more about 
banks and what they can and will do to 
help you in your financial problems, send 
for our new service leaflet: How to Use 
Your Bank. Address, enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th St., 
New York City. 





ASK ME ANOTHER ABOUT BUDGETS! 


[Continued from page 44] 


family in one evening’s cooperation. 
What is the difference between budgets 
and accounts? 

Accounts are the records of expenditures 
from which it *s possible to determine a 
budget for some succeeding time. 
Under what headings should the budget 
be made? 

The first year or month try these, then 
change them to fit your needs: 

Income: Savings (future income). Food. 

Shelter. Operating Expenses. Clothing. 

General Expense or Advancement or 
Family Progress. 

What are the main items which would 
have to be considered under each heading 
in order to make up the budget? 

Income: Salary or estimated income 
from fees or profits. Interest from bonds. 
Dividends from stocks. 

Savings: Deposits to savings accounts. 
Insurance. Investments. 

Food: All food purchased. Meals. Ice. 

Shelter: Rent. Taxes. Insurance. Up- 


keep. 
Operating Expenses: Fuel. Light. 
Cleaning supplies. Telephone. Cleaning 


and laundry. Carfare. Replacement of 
equipment. Postage. Stationery. 

Clothing: Ready-made. Materials. 
Dressmaker and Tailor. Cleaning. 

General Expenses: Education. Books 
and Magazines. Recreation. Gifts to 
friends, to church or to charities. Taxes 
on personal property and income taxes. 
Personal allowances for adults and for 
children. Travel. Health. 

Should the amount to be allowed for each 
item be specified in the budget? 

The allowance made in the budge” may 
be just the totais for the large divisicns. 
After careful accounts have been kept for 
a year you may wish to make more 
definite allowances for the sub-groups. 
Should allowances be made for miscel- 
laneous expenditures? 

Sometimes it seems necessary to make 
a small allowance for items which do not 
seem to fit in anywhere else but if this is 
done it should not amount to more than a 


few dollars a year because the fact that 
the expenses grouped here will not be 
definite will make it impossible to tell 
at the end of the year how the budget 
has fitted the situation and how to adjust 
it for the coming year. 

Is it legitimate to place Life Insurance 
under Savings? 

Life Insurance may be listed as savings, 
although it is sometimes estimated under 
General Expenses, especially .when it is 
“straight life’ because this is carried 
primarily for protection purposes. Other 
forms of insurance such as endowment and 
annuity are for most families definitely 
a form of savings, which are to assure a 
future income as well as protection. 
How does such a budget as is given here 
allow for emergencies? 

It provides for them by providing ade- 
quate savings which when accumulated 
from year to year care for emergencies, 
providing it is not possible to cut down on 
other items of the budget to cover them. 
In what form will the budget appear when 
it is finally made? 


Item Amount Amount Difference 
Allowed Spent if any 

Income $2500.00 

Savings 250.00 

Food Oe ‘cate niece 

Shelter aan er ue 

Operating 

Expenses mae wees 

Clothing ere eae 

General 

Expenses reas ree 


Would you like help in planning 4 
budget for your family? 

Mrs. Wood has prepared a leaflet show- 
ing how a budget might be worked out 
for different sized families, whose income 
is just average. You can secure it free if 
you address The Service Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. Please enclose a two-cent 
stamp for mailing. 
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Let your decorator 
help you choose from 
the 138 new styles of 


CANITA 


Ler him explain to you 


—why Sanitas is the. ideal wall 
covering for old cracked walls 
and ceilings as well as new ones 


—why this cloth wall covering will 
not fade, crack or peel 


—why children’s finger marks can- 
not harm Sanitas 


—why Sanitas does not absorb 
water and grease spots 


—why Sanitas can be kept looking 
new with a damp cloth 


—why Sanitas makes your walls an 
investment that reduces cost of 
up-keep 


Sanitas can be had in beautiful styles 
for every room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
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world?” he cried. “Let it fight, I say, and 
let women like Tonteur’s wife quarrel and 
hate if they must. So long as you are not 
unhappy in a land such as this we look 
upon yonder, I would not trade my place 
for all the kingdoms in the world!” 

“Nor I, as long as I have you and 
Jeems,” said Catherine, and as Henri 
turned to his corn again, she added, “But 
I am not thinking of you or myself. I 
am thinking of Jeems.” 

They started slowly up the trail, side 
by side. “Madam Tonteur’s dissatisfac- 
tion with me has been amusing and I 
have had my little frolics out of it, like 
today, for instance,” she continued, in the 
silence of her  husband’s pondering 
thoughtfulness. “With you and Jeems 
and everything about us I need no other 
company to keep me happy, and so 
Madam Tonteur’s dislike has caused me 
no special pain. I have even liked to tease 
and plague her, for which I should prop- 
erly feel shame. Today I let my braids 
down, feigning a bit of headache as I 
did it, but truthfully to let her see how 
long and thick they are and how skimpy 
her own hair is, for she is only a little 
older than I. I may be wicked, Henri, 
but I tried so hard to be her friend, and 
when at last there ceased to be a hope, 
why, I began to see the humor of it, just 
as you have always taught me to catch the 
whimsies in unpleasant things. But with 
Jeems and Toinette—it is different. He 
has dreamed of her for a long time and 
has made her a spirit-companion in his 
adventures and play.” 

Henri looked at Catherine. “I know— 
I can see—I was stupid to laugh at him 
down there. But Tonteur laughed, too. I 
did not think a boy so young would take 
it to heart.” 

“A child is like a woman,” said his 
wife. “Both are more easily hurt than 
man ever dreams.” 

“T will hurry up to Jeems and tell him 
how sorry I am,” said Henri. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Catherine. “You will keep it to 
yourself—this once.” So he waited dis- 
creetly, and after a moment she said, 
“Henri, I know that Louis Tonteur is a 
good and noble man, and that in his 
heart is a great loneliness and want of 
something, although he worships Toinette. 
No man could love his wife, even with 
her blue blood and high ways. He is so 
pitifully lonely that I am going to ask 
him to come to our place often and bring 
Toinette with him.” 

“You think he will come?” asked Henri 
eagerly. 

“T am sure he will,” replied his wife, 
and now that she was thinking only of 
Jeems she was glad she had not told her 
husband what had been at her tongue’s 
end a little while ago—the secret of her 
discovery that afternoon. “He will come,” 
she added, “and I am sure, if I ask him, 
he will bring Toinette.” 

Henri laughed his pleasure. “Tonteur 
is one man [I love,” he said. 

“He is a man made to love,” agreed 
Catherine. 

They had come to the edge of the 
woodland open, and ahead of them Jeems 
and Odd were standing over their slain 
turkey-cock. The wild, hot pride of 
youth and achievement possessed the lad 
as his father and mother came toward him 
and, like a bristling gargoyle on four 
legs, Odd stood joyously wagging his 
stump of a tail. Here was triumph, and 
the boy’s eyes lighted up when he saw 
his mother’s interest in what he had done, 
and the unfeigned amazement in his 
father’s face. 

Unobserved by the two whose hunting 
instinct drew their eyes to the fallen 
game, Catherine regarded her boy. Her 
own eyes were shining, and after a mo- 
ment Henri saw what she was seeing and 
thinking, and placed one of his big hands 
tenderly on his son’s slim shoulder. Yes, 
Jeems was like his mother, except for his 
blonde hair and gray eyes. And in these 
two things he resembled his mother’s 
brother, that worthless, wandering, al- 
ways fighting and forever lovable vaga- 
bond, Hepsibah Adams. Henri’s heart was 
happier at his wife’s [Turn to page 84] 
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proud contemplation of her son, and he 
burst forth in praise of the lad’s exploit. 

“What a shot!” he cried, bending low 
to examine the bird and the arrow. 
“Straight through from wing to wing as 
clean as a bullet—and right up to the 
shaft of the feathers! I’d swear you did 
not have that strength in your arm, lad! 
Yet the arrow was sped from back there 
at the edge of the open, you say? I 
scarce believe it! It is a shot for Captain 
Pipe and White-Eyes and Big-Cat and not 
for you!” These three were the Caughna- 
waga Indian friends who had taught 
Jeems how to shoot, and it was Captain 
Pipe who had made his bow of choice 
seasoned ash. 

They went on as the sun was setting 
behind the wilderness, and the golden 
pools of light grew dimmer about them 
and shadows grew heavier and more vel- 
vety dark among the trees. To the boy 
and the dog this timbered country which 
lay between the séigneurie and their home 
was a silent and mysterious realm of ad- 
venture, a place filled with whispers of 
mighty things to happen, and with ghosts 
—ghosts everywhere—of promising and 
lureful things of which neither was afraid. 
To the man and the woman it was differ- 
ent, for to them, with their experience 
and understanding, the beauty and great- 
ness of God in nature had never grown 
common or old, In this great forest, with 
its age-old trees and battlemented tops, 
Catherine’s heart beat a little faster and 
her soul rose to the awe and majesty of 
an unseen spirit which she could not see, 
but which, like a warm presence closing in 
softly about her, she could clearly feel. A 
little more and there was sky to see again 
with its glow in the west, and then small 
opens and scattered maples and chestnuts 
and beech, with green meadows running 
like ribbons between them, and at last, 
coming to a broader meadow that looked 
down a gentle slope into the forbidden 
valley which they had viewed from Squir- 
rel Rock, the four saw their home. 

It lay in a sheltered dip which was 
like a diminutive child of the larger val- 
ley, a low and cheerful looking cabin of 
peeled logs, with more windows in it than 
a cautious man would have had, and with 
a huge chimney of clay and stone at the 
end. It was not a “rolled up” house, with 
logs standing endwise in a trench, and 
possibly built around the stump of a 
great tree which could be used for a table 
within—but a home of beauty and com- 
fort and. luxury, as those things were 
measured on the frontier. Catherine’s love 
for this home was next to her love for 
Henri and her boy. Close about the cabin 
was her own little domain—her flowers, 
her gardens of shrubs, her bird-houses 
built of chestnut bark, her little box- 
hedges among the thinned-out trees, with 
pretty paths edged with whitewashed 
stones winding in and out among them. 
Her daffodils and wild-flower plots were 
now in bloom, and from this day until the 
white frosts there would be no end of 
flowering things. Most of all she loved 
her kit-run-abouts, which Jeems called 
Johnny-jump-ups, and her sweet-williams 
and bouncing-bets, the last of which was 
the plumed ancestor of all the carnations. 
From daffodil-time until the autumnal 
marigold there would be _hollyhocks, 
celandine, roses, lupins and candytuft 
larkspur and sweet-scented peas, sun- 
flowers and catchfly, pinks and Queen 
Margarets and a score more of grasses and 
flowers in her gardens, until a stranger 
coming upon her wilderness home would 
scarcely have believed that it lay at the 
edge of a raw frontier. 

Running up to the borders of these 
gardens were Henri’s work-fields, begin- 
ning first, because of Catherine’s artistic 
eye, with the gentler growths of husbandry 
—carefully groomed and plotted soil for 
herbs and vegetables, lettuce, sorrel, pars- 
ley, mallows, chevril, burnet, thyme, sage, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, radishes, purslain, 
beans, cabbages, squashes, asparagus, 
musk melons, cucumbers and pompions; 
and beyond these marked-out patches 
lay the broader fields for heavier grains 
and foods, ten acres of well-tilled land in 
all, ending up against the hard-maple 
wood out of which, in the preceding 
month of April, Henri had taken his 
year’s supply of fifty gallons of maple 
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syrup and four times as many pounds of 
sugar. 

Catherine was smiling at her husband, 
and in Henri’s eyes was an answering 
light of happiness when out of the peace 
and beauty which lay about their home 
rose a piercing and blood-curdling cry—a 
cry which seemed to stop every sound 
that was in the air, which reached the 
pigeons and swerved them affrightedly, 
which startled the phlegmatic ox at the 
gate, a cry of monstrous depth and vast- 
ness, and with that cry a wild figure 
came toward them from its hiding-place 
in the greening shrubbery of Catherine’s 
garden. 

With a lurch of his shoulder Henri sent 
his bag of corn to the ground, while 
ahead of him, Jeems swung his long gun 
into the crook of his arm, and Odd stif- 
fened and let out a sullen growl. Fiercely 
and threateningly the scraggy and mys- 
terious figure advanced up the slope, and 
Jeems had looked to his flint and priming, 
and stood with a ready thumb on the 
hammer of his weapon, when from be- 
hind her husband and her boy Catherine 
gave first a startled gasp, then a little 
scream, and sped past her protectors to 
meet with open arms the advancing 
stranger. 

“It’s Hepsibah!” she cried. “It’s Hep- 
sibah!” 


E stirring words had scarcely fallen 
from his mother’s lips than Jeems laid 
his gun on the ground and ran after her, 
but with all his haste she was ahead of him 
and in her brother’s arms before he could 
overtake her, while his father, carrying 
the turkey-cock, but without his corn, 
came hurriedly out of his amazement and 
down to meet them. When he arrived, 
Hepsibah Adams was holding Catherine 
closely with one arm and with the other 
had hoisted Jeems half way to his shoul- 
der. In a moment he freed himself enough 
to hold out a hand as rough and knotted 
as the old oak tree which sheltered the 
cabin from the afternoon sun. 

If ever a man bore an affinity to an oak, 
with all its cheer and strength and rugged 
growth, that man was Hepsibah Adams, 
the Indian trader. There was also some- 
thing about him which made one think 
of Odd-and-Ends. With all this he was as 
cheerful a creature to look upon as friend 
or enemy could want to meet. He was not 
as tall as Henri by half a head, nor did 
he have his leanness. His shoulders were 
wide and his body thick, and his face was 
as round as an apple and almost as red, 
with marks and mars of stress and battle 
set upon it, but in such a way that its 
jolly vivacity and the good humor of its 
twinkling eyes were enhanced rather than 
spoiled by the vicissitudes of fortune. He 
wore no hat and on the top of his head 
was a saucer-like space as bald as an egg, 
but under this beauty spot, as Hepsibah 
called it, his reddish blonde hair grew 
thick and rampant, with its end curling 
up, so that with a very small effort of 
imagination he might have been taken for 
a shaven friar who had been at hard grips 
with the disciples of Satan. 

When the excitement of first greetings 
was over, Catherine stood back from her 
jolly rogue of a brother and viewed him 
with a pair of eyes bright with affection, 
but which glowed at the same time with 
an appraising and speculative questioning 
which her lips at once put into words. 
“Hepsibah, I’m so happy to see you that 
it makes my heart choke when I look at 
you, and yet I observe you have not kept 
your promise to stop fighting, for one of 
your ears is nicked and your nose 1s 
crooked and there is a mark over your eye 
which was not there when I saw you two 
years ago!” 

Hepsibah’s weather-stained face broke 
into a broad smile. “I can’t say as much 
for your nose, Catherine, for it grows 
prettier each year,” he said, “but if @ 
Dutchman’s ham should happen to come 
up against it, as one hit mine in a little 
joust in Albany-town, why, I’ll say there 
would be a bend in it, or no nose at all. 
And as for the ear with a nick in it, what 
can you expect from a Frenchman—ex- 
cepting your sweet-tempered husband here 
—when he gets a chance to use his teeth 
instead of the hands [Turn to page 85] 
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your hair the beauty of 
absolute cleanliness. The mild, 
harmless, natural fruit-acid of 
the lemon cuts the curd 
formed by soap and water, 
leaving each separate hair 
faultlessly clean. No amount 
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water. 
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which God gave him to fight with? The 
slit in the face is only a crease left by an 
Oneida’s knife when he misled himself 
with the thought that I had got the best 
of a bargain, which I never do get, or I’m 
a sinner! But is that all? Do you keep no 
better account of me than that?” 

“The bald spot is a little larger, Hepsi- 
bah, and so even and round that it 
amazes me!” 

“That is because I gave a Seneca hair- 
dresser a good hatchet and holder to pluck 
out the hairs in the Indian way, and make 
it so, sister. I hated that bald patch, 
which was as uneven as a candle-dripping 
on the top of my head, but now that it is 
round [ like it.” 

“And I saw a tooth gone when you 
laughed.” 

“Only a second dose from the Dutch- 
man’s knuckles. Heaven love me, but you 
should have seen that Albany Dutchman 
fight !” 

“And your clothes,” said Catherine, 
coming to the main point in her mind at 
last. “You look as though a bear had 
played with you. Hepsibah, has anything 
happened—near here?” 

“A mere trifle, sister. A few miles back 
I ran into a bunch of Frenchies who said 
this was a long way from New England, 
and who had it in their minds to turn 
me t’other way. But that was nothing, 
nothing at ail. I am a bit ashamed of 
you, Catherine, for you have missed the 
main thing!” 

“And what is that?” 

“My stomach,” declared Hepsibah, 
holding his ample paunch with both 
knotted hands. “It is sunk and shrunken, 
as you may clearly observe. It has fallen 
in on itself until it hurts my backbone, 
and has withered and wasted itself to the 
dimensions of a lady’s. It is dwarfed, 
shortened, circumscribed and reduced— 
fairly warped and strangled from lack of 
food! And if I do not eat very soon—” 

The rest was smothered in Catherine’s 
arms and laughter. “Dear old Heppy !— 
hungry—always hungry, and you never 
will be any other way; and so are Henri 
and Jeems hungry, and I am, too, so we 
shall have supper almost as soon as smoke 
can be made to come out of the chimney. 
Oh, I am so happy you have come!” 

“And I,” added Henri, getting in a word 
at last. 

Jeems was tugging at the hand of his 
roving vagabond of an uncle, who was 
his greatest hero in all the world, and 
dragged him back to get his gun. 

Then Catherine saw that a film of 
smoke was rising from the top of the big 
stone chimney. “Hepsibah has already 
prepared us a fire,” she said. 

When they came through the wide 
double-door of the kitchen Henri drew a 
deep breath of satisfaction and Catherine 
gave a pleased cry of surprise. It was a 
great kitchen, thirty feet from end to end 
and twenty in width, with the last light 
of day coming through its western win- 
dows. To this fading illumination was 
added the rosier glow of a flaming back- 
log and a huge mass of hard-maple coals 
which faced them as they entered. Henri 
had spent a month in the building of their 
fireplace, and the proudest seigneurie along 
the Richelieu could not boast a finer one. 
He had housed Catherine and Jeems with 
an aunt in Three Rivers while construct- 
ing their home, and when Catherine first 
saw the fireplace she walked straight into 
it without bending her head, and so wide 
was it, as well as high, that Henri had 
built seats within the chimney-place on 
either side, and over these were hooks on 
which to hang firearms, and even little 
drawers set into the stone for his pipes 
and tobacco; and farther back, never in 
the way of smoke or soot, were many 
other hooks for Catherine’s treasures of 
pots and kettles and pans, so that the 
chimney-place was a kitchen in_ itself 
and a cozy snug-corner for wild wintry 
nights as well. 

It was the aliveness of this fireplace 
which had drawn an expression of surprise 
and pleasure from Catherine—that and 
the aroma of cooking things which greeted 
them. From Catherine’s earliest memories 

her brother had [Turn to page 87] 
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A little conspiracy goes on in millions of 
homes each night. Bed-time is “let’s 
play soda-fountain time.” Out comes 
the can of Thompson’s, and the shaker 
or a double boiler—for sometimes they 
like it hot, sometimes cold. The milk 
is poured. And in fifteen seconds a rich, 
creamy, “real professional” Malted Milk 
is ready for the whole family . .. The 
game is over. The little troop marches 
off to bed, and to restful sleep. 


A New Health Game 


The family doesn’t know why mother is 
so eager to play soda-fountain. They 
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Milk tastes. But Mother knows that a 
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before now takes three glasses a day 
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The Secret of Thompson’s 
Thompson’s is so good for children and 
grown-ups alike because, by a secret 
Thompson process, the vitamins are 





not destroyed in the making and the 
activity of the enzymes which help to 
digest other foods is maintained. That 
is why Thompson’s gives high energy 
by day and restful sleep at night. 


Chocolate or plain—Hot or Cold 
30 glasses in every pound 

It’s always creamy and smooth. It costs 

so little. The best hot drink is made 

with plain malted milk—the best cold 

drink is made with chocolate. 
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pound package. 
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4 out of 5 needlessly suffer 


Neglect your teeth and gums, and you open 
wide the door to vicious Pyorrhea. That is the 
simple reason why four out of five after forty 
(and many younger) suffer its dread effects, 
paving the way to serious sickness, loss of 
health and beauty. 

So dangerous and yet so unnecessary! With 
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contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by 
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tube today! At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 



































Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll never 
go back to ordinary mouth washes that only con- 
ceal unpleasant breath with embarrassing odors of 
their own after you have used this new Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 


You can be 
sure of this 
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HOW DO YOUR CHILDREN 
EAT? 


[Continued from page 42] 


eat like hard-working men rather than like 
half-men. The man of ordinary size who 
does sedentary work does not require 
nearly so much food as the vigorous 
adojescent boy does. 

There is a group of children sharply 
contrasting to those just mentioned, who 
are not so vigorous as they should be. 
They may not have a good physical in- 
heritance, or they may have had so severe 
an attack of one or more of the common 
infectious diseases of childhood that the 
effects still show in poor physical de- 
velopment. Or their poor development 
and malnutrition may be, as it often is, 
the result of poor quality of the food they 
have always eaten. These children may 
have capricious appetites and food preju- 
dices as the result of the unappetizing way 
in which the food is served; or they may 
have imitated from babyhood the finicky 
attitude of their parents about food— 
likes and dislikes that have no physiologi- 
cal basis. These undernourished boys and 
girls are especially likely to suffer from 
chronic fatigue. 

Boys and girls in the adolescent period 
differ from each other as much as do 
adults or younger children, so it is not pos- 
sible to lay down any rules which would 
apply to all. Some children are full of 
animal spirits, have keen appetites and 
are in a great measure indifferent to every- 
thing except those things which loom large 
in their own minds. In the minds of boys 
it is usually athletics and in the minds of 
girls it is personal appearance. 

The foods which contain most iron are 
the green vegetables, especially spinach, 
lettuce, kale, beet-tops and so forth, and 
the red meats. Liver is preferable to all 
other flesh foods for promoting the 
formation of rich red blood. This is due 


to its being rich in iron and to a peculiar 
quality of its fats which aids in the 
formation of red corpuscles. Egg yolk is 
also a useful food for this purpose. When- 
ever the lips and skin are pale and there 
are other reasons for suspecting thinness 
of the blood, it is generally wise to have 
one’s physician prescribe an iron tonic in 
addition to eating regularly those foods 
which help blood pigment formation. 

Every child should eat a wholesome and 
nourishing breakfast. This may well con- 
sist of fruit of some kind, a hot cereal, 
bread and butter and a glass of milk. 

The lunch, if served at home, should 
include a small serving of meat and at 
least one hot vegetable. The root veg- 
etables which are especially valuable are 
carrots, beets, turnips and potatoes. The 
leafy vegetables, one of which should be 
served every day, are cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, spinach, kale, beet or 
turnip tops. Bread and butter should be 
served at all meals and a glass of milk 
should be provided for lunch and dinner 
as well as for breakfast. The desserts 
which are especially desirable for the grow- 
ing child of adolescent age include rice 
pudding, dates, custard and baked apple. 

If the child has eaten a satisfactory 
breakfast and a hearty lunch, then a 
simple supper is best, consisting of sub- 
stantial foods which are not difficult to 
digest and which will not disturb the 
sleep. Soft-boiled eggs, bread and butter, 
a glass of milk and a baked apple and 
cookies make an excellent supper for the 
average adolescent boy or girl. 

Chronic fatigue causes discomfort and 
undermines the health. The best remedies 
are good food in the right amount and a 
system of living and recreation which 
permits plenty of time for sleep. 





THIS ANTIQUE BUSINESS 


[Continued from page 52] 


chair, lacking only a rush-seat to make it 
perfect, or some old rugs thrown care- 
lessly in a corner. Why, once I got two 
charming drawn-in mats, floral designs in 
gay colors, for a dollar and a half; they 
had been thrust into this limbo all be- 
cause they had a few slight “bracks,” very 
easy to mend. 

And then—oh, I have ever and ever so 
many wise counsels, for auctions have 
been my delight and despair for over 
twenty years—you must keep your eye on 
the ball, otherwise the auctioneer. Forget 
your manners, if need be, and wriggle 
your way through the thickest of the 
crowd so that you stand directly in front 
of him. You'll be able to see the tiny 
cup-plate—it might be an Octagonal 
Washington !—that he is holding up in a 
general lot, or notice whether a stone- 
ware crock is stamped East Bennington, 
that most desirable impression. I learned 
to my bitter cost what negligence in such 
serious matters could mean, for once, 
turning sentimentally to admire the coun- 
try around, I lost an eighteenth century 
drop-leaf cherry table with excellently 
moulded legs. Somebody else bought it, 
in a heap of “old culch,” for ten cents! 

But, most important of all, is what I 
describe as jollying the auctioneer, who, 
you must understand, is a very human 
man, and quite susceptible to flattery. 
True, there are all kinds of him; the 
stentorian sort who stamps and shouts, 
pierces you with his eagle eye, and tries 
to bully you into bidding on any and every 
thing. “By Godfrey!” (a crashing North 
Country oath) “What you folks thinkin’ 
about? A dollar for this fine crock’ry 
pitcher! Why, I'll give five myself.” (By 
the way, he never does). And then there’s 
the slow, drawling type, with that dry, 
engaging Yankee humor which seems to 
endow even modern objects with the 
glamor of old New England; and the 
brisk, persuasive individual who, wily as 
Machiavelli, lures you on and on, and, 
selling you a refrigerator in zero weather, 
can make you dream of mid-summer. 

But, alluring as this respectable gam- 
bling in New England is, for opportunity 
it cannot hold a candle to the Pennsylva- 


nia-Dutch country where the men wear 
broad-brimmed black hats, and rosy faces 
smile beneath close-fitting Mennonite caps, 
and all the “v’s” become “w’s”. It’s the 
only place in my experience, outside of 
London and Paris, where you can go to as 
many as three sales in one day. Here’s 
what can happen between morning and 
night; I offer it as an instance of collec- 
tor’s luck, and merely add that, between 
auctions, we visited various antiquity 
shops. First we stopped at what must 
have been a small four-corners general 
store for there was so much of everything, 
more than an ordinary household could 
possibly have used. I got a milk-glass 
duck and a fierce eagle (both egg-dishes, 
of course, but the eagle very rare), and 
a most entrancing little Empire work-box 


with brass lion’s-head handles for only fifty 


cents more, and E.. . . bought a dozen 
Pennsylvania pie-plates, a ruddy glaze 
decorated with yellow scrollings, for ten 
cents apiece. As she gathered them in, a 
stout Dutch housewife who stood beside 
her remarked gloomily, “They make bum 
pies.” 

And I think I cannot easily forget an- 
other auction, held in a tiny Lancaster 
hamlet, back of beyond. Here, indeed, 
was the wreckage of a home, for the 
man’s young wife had died suddenly, and 
he, broken-hearted, was selling all his 
goods and chattels, and going out West. 
Just a small frame house on the top of a 
windy hill it was, simple and plain, but as 
he showed us her flower-garden in the 
door-yard, the homespun linen sheets she 
had cherished, the pile of rugs she had 
patiently hooked, I felt myself in the 
presence of tragedy. Impossible to smile 
even when he told us that her name was 
“Wiolet !”” He stood there, holding to his 
breast the last of the rugs she had made; 
it was worked with roses as bright as 
these she had planted only a few years 
before. “It cuts, it cuts,” he said sadly, 
“This one I will always keep.” 

Country auctions, I love them! Human 
warps of everyday, shot with scarlet 
threads for adventure, and gray for grief, 
and blue for hope—they are the very 
fabric of life itself! 
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awhen this 
free running 
SALT is used 


Why pound the salt 
shaker on the table 
...why prod it with 
matches and pins? 
It’s so unnecessary 
when Morton’s Salt 
pours freely in damp 
weather. 


The reason is that its 
crystals are cube-shaped. 
Thus they tumble off one 
another instead of sticking 
together like the flake 
crystals of ordinary salts. 


And such lively, even 
flavor. You'll say there’s 
no salt like it. Your grocer 
carries both varieties... . 
plain, or iodized for goiter 
prevention. Morton Salt 
Company, Chicago. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


PLAIN, OR IODIZED 
fr GOITER PREVENTION 





When it rains—it pours 








THE PLAINS 
OF ABRAHAM 


[Continued from page 85] 


boasted of his excellence as a cook, and 
he had most assuredly been busy since 
his unexpected arrival. Half a dozen 
chains were dropped from their bolts 
in the thick oak lug-bar seven feet above 
the fire, and from the pot-hooks at 
the end of these chains were suspended a3 
many pots and kettles, steaming and boil- 
ing and giving forth a cheerful sound of 
dancing pewter lids against which the 
bubbling water was playing an animated 
and pleasing melody. But to Henri, who 
always loved the sound of these busy pots 
with their lively cheer and promise of 
supper, a still more delectable thing was 
the great roast of venison which Hepsibah 
had hung before the fire. He had ignored 
Catherine’s Dutch oven, or roasting kit- 
chen, of which she was exceedingly proud, 
and had replaced that household device 
with the more primitive arrangement of 
a stout hempen string tied to a wooden 
peg in the ceiling, to the end of which, 
in the glowing heat of the fire, he had 
securely fastened a haunch of young veni- 
son. By giving this string a twist now and 
then the meat was made to turn slowly 
for an interval of several minutes, while 
its juices dripped down into the basting- 
pan under it. That Hepsibah has been 
watchful of his roast, basting it so fre- 
quently that there was not an inch of 
dry surface upon it, was evident from its 
richly brown and savory appearance as it 
swung slowly before the fire, as if unseen 
hands were attending it. 

It had been two years since Catherine 
had seen Hepsibah, two years of yearn- 
ing and praying and hoping for this irre- 
sponsible brother. Each time that he came 
to them Hepsibah was cheerfully full of 
promise, swearing upon his soul that he 
had made up his mind to remain with 
them forever, as Catherine pleaded with 
him to do; and then, some day or night, 
he would disappear with all his belong- 
ings and no one would see or hear him 
go, and it might be six months, or a year, 
or, as in this instance, even longer be- 
fore he appeared again, ready to promise 
and swear upon his soul all over again, 
but sure to steal away in the end as be- 
fore. Once he had confided to Henri, “I 
can’t say good-by, not even to an Indian, 
and I can’t say it to Catherine. I’d rather 
leave her smiling and laughing than cry- 
ing.” 

Each time that he returned he bore a 
huge pack on his shoulders, as if partly 
in penance, and the opening of this pack 
and the distributing of its contents had 
come to be the biggest event in Jeems’ 
life, and also in his mother’s in a slightly 
less degree. But Jeems had no trespassing 
thought of this never-failing bundle as he 
went back for his gun in the company of 
his beloved Uncle Hep. At the most provi- 
dential of moments his hero of all heroes 
was at his side, and, securing this mighty 
personage’s pledge of secrecy, he lost no 
time in telling him about the boy he 
hated. Marking the grip of Jeems’ hand, 
and catching the tell-tale tremble in his 
voice, Hepsibah sat down upon the bag 
of ground corn and did not leave it until 
by shrewd questioning and sympathetic 
interest he had drawn from Jeems’ heart 
a large part of what it had withheld from 
his parents that afternoon. At a second 
loud blowing of Henri’s dinner-horn they 
rose to their feet, and as Hepsibah shoul- 
dered the corn, his round, red face was 
like a full moon of promise and cheer. 

“It doesn’t take size to win a fight, 
Jeemsy,” he said, speaking in a very con- 
fidential way. “Barring this Dutchman at 
Albany, I’ve never been rib-roasted by a 
big man yet, and I’m only tolerable sized, 
you observe. I’ve always had a reasonable 
preference for the big ones, come as come 
can, for they are slower to move and fall 
harder, and nine out of ten of them carry 
fat. This Paul Tache, now—I know by 
your telling of him that you can cob and 
comb him until he begs for mercy, which 
is the proper time, if he’s down, to give 
him a few whops for good measure and 
memory. It’s all what you’ve got your 
mind made up to, Jeemsy—nothing more 
and nothing less. And you’ve got your 
mind made up to warm him, so go and 
do it, I say.” [Turn to page 88] 
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TUFTLESS MATTRESS 
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Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 


—on every bed at 
(rove Par rk Inn. 


The President of the Grove Park Inn writes: “I 
had never heard of the Sealy Mattress until I began 
to build this hotel in 1913. Then I bought fifteen 
different makes of mattresses and slept on each one 
a few nights, trying them out. There wasn’t any 
question about which to choose as soon asI had tried 
the Sealy Tuftless. Every room in the Grove Park 
Inn is equipped with them, every bed in my home 
and every bed on my boat in Florida.” 


+ * « e 7 . e 


Grove Park Inn was built with only the thought 
of making éach part of its equipment the finest ob- 
tainable. The fact that it is equipped with Sealy 
Tuftless Mattresses is simply another evidence of 
Sealy’s luxurious comfort. 


The secret of Sealy’s World Famous comfort is 
in a patented Air Weaving Process, which insepa- 
rably knits millions of snow white, long staple, 
cotton fibres into one giant mass of resiliency—a 
Giant Pillow for the Body. 
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EAST OF THE ROCKIES 





ne mn 
Sealy 


Air Weavers 
Every Tuesday Night 
Beginning Sept. 27th— 

8:30 to 9:00 P. M. 
(EASTERN TIME) 

STATIONS 

WEAF; WGR; WGY; 
WCAE; WFI; WRC; 

WTAM; WWJ. 
7:30 to 8:00 P. M. 
(CENTRAL TIME) 












WLIB; KSD; KVOO; 
WFAA; WDAF. 












(A PATENTED SEALY PROCESS) 


(liz Woven of long tibre.virgin cotton. 
ET ES RS SNR 


s—~ Sealy Factories located nm —~» 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O Houston, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. San Francisco, Calit 
Baltimore, Md. Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans. La Saint Louis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N Y Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo New York, N. Y Saint Paul, Minn Sugar Land, Tex 
Chicago, It. Detroit, Mich. Little Rock, Ark. Oklahoma City, Oka. Salt Lake City, Utah Tigard. Ore. 

El Paso, Tex. Los Angeles, Calft Pittsburgh, Pa San Antonio, Tex. 
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650.000 


Satisfied Customers 


ave Saved 5to’2, 
‘by buying Direct from 

Kalamazoo 
Reduced Factory Prices 


Five Year Guarantee of Quality 





650,000 satisfied customers—one out of every 35 
families in the United States. And think of this: 
they are increasing at the tremendous rate of more 
than 50,000 new customers a year. Could any- 
thing more clearly prove Kalamazoo quality? 
Could anything more convincingly or conclu- 
sively prove that Kalamazoo is saving customers 
13 to '2 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your of This New 
TARE book 


Your FREE Book is ready. Reduced prices 
are in effect! A new 5-year quality guar- 
antee is in force! 
Porcelain Enamel Ranges 

See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
in beautiful delft blue and pearl gray— the 
very latest and most popular of all ranges. mS 
As easy to clean as a china dish. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Ename! Heating Stoves—the most popular of all heating stoves. 


Read about the new Hot Blast, improved fire box—more heat from less fuel, aclean fire with- 
out smoke or soot. See the latest improvements in warm air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 
200 Styles and Sizes 
No matter what you are interested in—gas stoves, coal and wood ranges, 
combination gas and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or furnaces (pipe 

or one-register type)—you will find heré exactly what you want. Mail coupon today. 

Quality First= Values Unexcelled 

When you buy from Kalamazoo you buy direct from manufacturer. There is 
nothing between you and our factory—but the rail- 
road tracks. We are not a mail order house that collects a 
variety of merchandise from scores of factories to sell by mail 
—we are specialized manufacturers, making Kalamazoo 
stoves, ranges and furnaces complete in our highly modern- 
ized factory and shipping direct to you, thus eliminating any 
other manufacturer or middleman of any kind. 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Kalamazoo gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own 
home, 360 days approval test on anything you purchase. 

24-Hour Service—Safe Delivery Guarantecd 

See how close Kalamazoo is to you—24 hours ship- 
ping service saves you time. Kalamazoo goods are 
carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe delivery abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms—many as 
low as $3 down, $3 monthly. Nowhere in the world 
can you get such value, such service es Kalamazoo 
now offers. 


Send for this 


A Kalamazoo 


Jirect to You’ 


Free Furnace Plans 

This new FREE book tells you how you make a dou- 
ble saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First, it saves you 
14 to 44 on the price of the furnace. Secondly, you 
save the cost of installation by following Kalamazoo FREE 
plans and FREE service. Thousands of Kalamazoo own- 

ers have put up their furnaces themselves. Check and 
Mail Coupon today! 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
61 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 
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Heating 


Combination Gas and 
Coal Ranges 
$ 50 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. 
61 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, M 
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Mail this Coupon Today for FREE Book 
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Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 
tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 
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Catherine came around the corner of 
the cabin to meet the plotters, and Hepsi- 
bah discreetly held back further words as 
he winked broadly at Jeems. 


T was the great night of two long years 

in the Bulain cabin, and Catherine’s 
three Betty-lamps and her Phoebe-lamp 
and a dozen candles as well were lighted 
in honor of it, so that when darkness fell 
thick and starless about the wilderness, 
with masses of rain-clouds gathering over- 
head, the home at the edge of Forbidden 
Valley was bright with glow and cheer. 
The roast was cut open, and with at- 
tendant dishes of succotash, johnny-cake, 
potatoes and carrots, and hasty-pudding 
with maple syrup, gave opportunity for 
such feasting that an hour was well gone 
before Hepsibah Adams thrust back his 
end of the long table-bench and dragged 
forth his fat pack from under the stairs 
which led up to Jeems’ sleeping-loft. 

As long as Jeems could remember this 
had been a signal to clear the table of 
every dish and crumb that was on it, and 
while his father smoked a long Dutch 
pipe, and his Uncle Hepsibah fumbled 
with mock clumsiness at the tyings of his 
pack, he ran a race with his mother to 
see whose side would be cleaned up first. 
When it was done he drew a great breath, 
and his mother put a Betty-lamp at each 
end of the table, and then seated herself 
so that she was facing her brother, with 
delight and expectancy equal to Jeems’ 
flushing her cheeks and brightening her 
eyes. 

Hepsibah buried his hands in the mys- 
terious depths of his bundle. “Just a few 
little trinkets,” he began, using the identi- 
cal words he had employed one year after 
another. “A few whimwhams and bau- 
bles for the boy, a bit of trumpery for 
sister, and a farthing’s worth of nothing 
in particular for you, Henri—all picked 
up at small cost and no trouble in the 
town of Albany, where lives a Dutchman 
with two of the biggest and heaviest 
skull-breakers in all the Colonies. Ah, 
here we have the first package, with writ- 
ing upon it in the hand of the scholar 
who sold me the goods—a cap, a ruffle, 
a tucker, and a bolt of lace at five shil- 
lings a yard! Now who in this room can 
such sillies be for—unless—” and at Cath- 
erine’s delighted exclamation he tossed 
the bundle to her. But scarce had she 
opened it, with her eyes intent upon her 
business, than -Hepsibah unfurled in the 
candleglow a red silk petticoat, and this 
time Catherine sprang to her feet with an 
amazed intake of breath, for so well had 
Hepsibah arranged his surprise that one 
after another he had a white love-hood, 
a black love-hood and three more petti- 
coats on the table—one of scarlet with 
black lace, one of colored drugget with 
pointed lace, and a third of black silk 
with ash-gray lining; and as Catherine 
stood gazing upon these treasures fit for a 
queen, he added to them two pairs of 
stays for an eighteen inch waist, and then 
showered over them such an array of 
lace drowlas, gorgets, piccadillies and other 
neckerchiefs that Catherine closed her 
eyes for a moment, and then opened them 
wide, as if there might be a chance of 
some clever trickery in it all. 

“Dear Mother in Heaven!” she cried. 
“Are all of these ravishing things for me?” 

“Of course not,” said Hepsibah dryly. 
“The stays are for Jeems and the drugget 
skirt is for Henri, to be worn when he 
goes to church on Sunday.” 

But Catherine paid little attention to 
his fun, if she heard it all, for her slim 
fingers were running swiftly over her gifts, 
caressing one and then another, until 
Henri forgot to puff at his pipe and Jeems 
stood up better to see the excitement in 
his mother’s face. “They must have cost 
a fortune!” she exclaimed, pausing to 
look with wide eyes at her smiling brother, 
and at the same time holding up the 
scarlet petticoat with black lace. “This 
one, for instance—” 

“Two pounds and fifteen shillings,” 
said Hepsibah, opening his pack wider 
and working his hands quickly. “But an 
ounce or two of trumpery like this, ma 
cherry, costs more,” he [Turn to page 93] 
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-home-tested in. 


New York & Texas 


ust taste this 
toothsome Pine- 
apple-rice Des- 


sert—his glori- 
ous Pineapple Pie! 
You'll know at once 
why they’re favorites. 


And you can taste 
=f them. It’s easy enough 
to make them right in 
your home. For the 
chef of this famous hotel consented to 
give his formulas for making them. The 
simple ingredients—including Hawaiian 
Pineapple—are onevery grocer’s shelves. 


And we’ve had the formulas ‘‘home- 
tested’”’—to prove them suitable forhome 
service. Read the comments below. 


For Prngaprpte Creore, cook 144 cup washed 
rice in qt. of milk, using double boiler. When 
milk is mostly absorbed, add 14 cup sugar, acup 
of Crushed Pineapple, and mix well. Pack into 
buttered mold ;turnout onservingdish and deco- 
rate with Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, pecans and 
candied cherries. Pour hot apricot sauce over all. 
For PrngapeLe MERINGUE Piz, dissolve 2 level 
tablespoons cornstarch in 44 cup water. Add 
beaten yolksof 5 eggs. Bring 1 pint water to boil; 
add cornstarch egg mixture and juiceof 2lemons, 
2 cups of Crushed Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
and 14 cup sugar. Cook over hot water until 
thick, stirring constantly. Add 14 of the beaten 
“ egg whites and 1 tablespoon but- 
ter. Fill previously baked shells; 
cool. Decorate with the rest of 
beaten egg whites, sweetened. 


Says Mrs. L. Maas, of 350 W. 
88th St., N. Y. City: “My family 
agreed that Pineapple 
Creole makes a most 
palatable dish.” 


Mrs. C. Armstrona of 
2021 Hili Crest, Fort 
Worth, Texas, writes: 
“That's an extra g 
pie—economical as well 
as delicious.” 










A. H,P.C, 1926 


—For serving right —For sundaes, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hund: 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 





Dept. 27, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


“Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.” 


Name. 





Address 








City. 





State. 
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When the salad is served! That is the time— 
and the table is the place—to mix this most 
modern and brilliant of all salad dressings. 

French Dressing! Made in a minute at 
the table. Like magic. But such simple magic. 

With the lettuce comes a cruet of Wesson 
Oil, rich and clear, with little flecks of golden 
light all through it like sunshine. 

Mix three parts of Wesson Oil and one 
of lemon juice, or vinegar, if you like a dress- 
ing as mild as a June day. Two parts of 
Wesson Oil if you like it tart, sharp with 
zest. But always varied to suit your taste and 
in accord with the strength of your particular 
vinegar or lemon juice. Salt and pepper of 
course. And be sure that you brighten it 






















gh with the gay color of paprika. 
he And then individualize your -French 
he Dressing by a dash of mustard, a little Chili 






Sauce, or a few chopped olives... 
You'll think of many interesting variations. 
Just as you like it, freshly blended, French pe 
Dressing made with Wesson Oil is deliciously rn eG ¢ . 
good to eat and wonderfully good for you. os sc SE » 
Clear. Light in color. Pure. Wesson Oil = 
makes perfect French Dressing for any salad. ‘ 


Y SS ae 
















| Pour Wesson Oil into the ewer 
and add vinegar or lemon 
juice, and seasoning. Mix well. 


Fill the cruet with Wesson Oil. This 
clear, delicate salad oil is then ¥ 
ready to be taken in to the table. 
















Write for our booklet on salads and 
salad dressings. Address the Wesson Oil 
People, 837 Gravier Street, New Orleans. 


6} Serve while the dressing is fresh- ? 
“<. ly blended—when it is bright, 
ey sparkling, deliciously appetizing. | 
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New VARIETIES of 





It fairly melts in your mouth! 
The BUTTER Horn is so rich 
and buttery-brown 





The FILLED Bun has a center of 
delicious jam or jelly. Its fanciful 
shape and dainty flavoring make 
the BUTTERFLY BUN particylarly 
appealing to children 





Spicy! Fragrant! Delicately 
frosted! The CINNAMON BUN 
is in high favor for Sunday 


morning’s breakfast 





The Parker House Ro tt has 
a golden brown butter crust; the 
DINNER ROLL is crisp and tender. 


7 = 8 
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With the tea hour come the most gracious moments of the day—exhilarating conversation and fascinating 
things to eat. In both, the secret of unfailing interest lies in VARIETY 


No LONGER does bread mean one kind to be 


served monotonously at every meal! 


Today your baker gives you a choice of dozens 
of delightful varieties: fascinating “small breads” 
both sweet and plain; rich, nutritious coffee cakes, 
simply irresistible with nuts and spices and candied 
fruits, and several types of tender, even-grained 
loaf breads with golden-brown butter crust. 


All his breads are made of fine ingredients and 
baked more uniformly than most homemade 


B A K E 


breads because his oven is scientifically adjusted. 


Your own baker now makes all the breads 
shown here and many other delicious varieties— 
so that even your everyday meals need never lack 
for a pleasant surprise. All you have to do is to 
ask your baker or your grocer for their “specials.” 


Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast just as your own family used to do when 
everybody baked at home. The Fleischmann 
Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


R M A K E S 
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| BREAD for every meal 


* 
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A mixture of the choicest fruits, pineapple, lemon and 
orange peel, citron and juicy raisins are used in making 
FILLED COFFEE RING 





Os ey 
— 


Tender citron, candied orange or lemon peel and juicy 
raisins make STOLLEN (SAXON CAKE) an enticing 
luncheon dessert 


a ea 


SANDWICH ROLLs are so convenient for late suppers! 


Simply cut them open and spread with filling 














Flavored with citron, ground almonds, lemon and mace, 
ay . . 
‘ORM CAKE is often served at luncheon and dinner 


in place of the old-fashioned desserts 









SEE VER Y ON 
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Plump, juicy, luscious raisins are selected by your 
baker for his RAISIN BREAD and RAISIN Buns. 
Try toasting them sometime! Your whole family 
will applaud 





PecaN ROLLS—spread with caramelized sugar and 
thickly sprinkled with tender nut meats. Serve them 
at breakfast, luncheon, tea or dinner 





Even-grained and tender with a nutty flavored crust, 

your baker’s WHITE BREAD slices smoothly without 

crumbling—thick, thin or medium. And it makes 

such perfect toast! Dry toast, buttered toast, milk 

toast, French toast, Melba toast — serve them all 
occasionally for variety 


O F THES E 


Most popular of all your baker’s coffee oohes BRAIDED 
CorFeE RING is equally appropriate for breakfast, for 


luncheon, tea or informal dinner 





STREUSEL CoFFEE CAKE with its sprinkling of butter, 
sugar and spices in luscious crumbly lumps wins instant 
warm approval 


It comes to your table as a joyful change, this APPLE 
CAKE with dainty slices of fruit sprinkled with raisins 


Honey Corree CAKE, spread with honey and 
butter, is delicious for breakfast, luncheon, tea or 
dinner. Children love it, too. 
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PALMOLIVE is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose: to 
foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive has supplanted French 
soaps by the score. In beauty- 
wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. 


ep: 


Remember these facts when 
tempted to try an unproved soap 
on your skin. 






















Retail Price 


RUE beauty is beauty under af conditions. 
Charm in calico; enticement in a kitchen frock, 
heart-quickening allure in a made-over gown! 


It is natural beauty; something money cannot buy, 
yet which millions now enjoy. Throughout the 
world, it has become the Great Goal of modern 
beauty culture. 


The basis is soap and water, a clean skin and 
gently cleansed pores. The only secret is in the 
soap you use; for only a true complexion soap should 
ever touch your face. 


Thus Palmolive, a soap made by experts in beauty 
for one purpose only: to safeguard the skin; used 
the following way, is the world’s most widely-fol- 
lowed beauty method today. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 
So largely, on expert advice, more and 


more thousands of women turn to the 
balmy lather of Palmolive, used this way. 
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Calico 
and Charm 


—The beauty of a Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion is more priceless, as every 
woman knows, than the most costly 
creation of the Rue de la Paix. Here is 
a way thousands have learned to keep 


that beauty: 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then with 
cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, 
and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one rfep- 
resented as of olive and palm oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the dif- 
ference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1 0 c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


you break the wrapper — it is never sold unwrapped 
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[Continued from page 88] 


added, trying to speak a bit of French. “A 
bonnet, and the best in Albany, at four 
pounds ten, and here a half a bolt of tam- 
boured muslin at eighteen shillings a yard, 
some lutestring at twelve shillings, calico 
at six shillings three-pence, and durant with 
the figures turned t’other side around, at 
three shillings six-pence—enough cloth, the 
scholars who sold it te me swore, to build 
dresses and pretties for as fine a lady as 
there is in the land. And to go with these 
dresses I have here ruffles and tuckers and 
threads and buttons and ribbons, and four 
pairs of the nicest shoes that ever came up 
the Hudson,” and placing these last- 
named articles on the table with a wide 
flourish of his arms, Hepsibah gave a 
gloating chuckle and paused to fill his pipe. 

Jeems’ heart was near breaking with 
suspense, and it seemed to give an audible 
crack when his Uncle Hep’s gnarled hands 
went into the pack again. The method of 
procedure had always been the same— 
his mother coming first, and then he, with 
his father looking on until the last. But 
this year Hepsibah had decided upon a 
change, for he drew a bulky package from 
his store and passed it over to Jeems’ 
father. 

“Three of the finest pipes I ever laid 
my eyes on,” he announced. “One made 
in Holland, one in London, and one in 
America, and five pounds of Virginia to- 
bacco to go with them, Henri, all along 
with a hat, a coat, and a pair o’ boots 
that may take you with honor to any 
soirée or gentry merry-making this side 
of the sea. Now, how’s that?” And he 
stepped back as if his pack were entirely 
empty and held nothing at all for Jeems. 

For an eternity, it seemed to Jeems, his 
uncle remained in this terrifying posture. 
Then, with deliberate and aggravating 
slowness, Hepsibah Adams returned to 
his pack. No one of the three who were 
watching him would ever have guessed 
that Hepsibah’s act was one weighted 
heavily’ and tragically with the force of 
destiny, nor that with dramatic inevitable- 
ness it was to change the course of human 
lives, bringing the high down to earth, and 
the earthly to great heights, loosing pas- 
sions and hatreds and loves, breeding 
tragedies and joys, and ending, at last— 
in what it is the purpose of this humble 
chronicle of human events to narrate. 

A swift-coming thought, a deft return 
into the pack of a small bundle which he 
had intended for Catherine, and Hepsibah 
had changed a world. On such trivial hap- 
penings do the most powerful of the fates 
sometimes rest. Out of the farthest corner 
of the collapsing pack he brought this 
bundle once more to light, and unwrapped 
it as he turned toward Jeems’ big-eyed, 
anxious face. 

“Jeemsy,” he said, “If I’ve put the 
notches in my memory right you were 
born on the coldest January day I ever 
saw, and that makes you just twelve 
years and four months old this evening, 
which means, if you figger it right, that 
only three years and eight months lie 
betwixt you and the day when you can 
be counted a man. From that day, accord- 
ing to law, you are a King’s subject of 
maturity and can take life and all its be- 
longings into your own hands, so long as 
you are honest about it, and can stand up 
in equality before the stiffest periwigged 
judge in the Colonies or New France. In 
other words, Jeemsy, I mean that in a 
little more than three short years you 
will be a full-fledged man!” * 

Having delivered himself of this intro- 
ductory peroration, Hepsibah finished un- 
wrapping the package, and never had 
Catherine beheld such a handsome piece 
of velvet as that which her brether dis- 
played in the candle-glow. It was, par 
excellence, the finest of all the treasures 
he had brought, a cloth of matchless 
beauty, a crimson glory so filled with 
changing humors and colors that it 
Seemed to be alive in his hands. Surely, 








*In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury both male and female youth ripened 
early in their capacities. Boys became men 
by law when sixteen, girls’ best mar- 
riageable years were from fifteen to seven- 
teen, and a young lady of ten was deemed 
no longer a child. Experience and educa- 
tion so swiftly developed youth to its 
Maturity that Governor Winthrop’s son 
became executor of his father’s will when 
he was only fourteen years of age, 





this was another present for his mother, 
Jeems thought. But to his amazement and 
Catherine’s surprise Hepsibah thrust the 
cloth into Jeems’ hands. 

“For Mademoiselle Marie Antoinette 
Tonteur, from her devoted admirer, Daniel 
James Bulain,” he announced. “Jeemsy, 
don’t blush. Twelve and ten are not far 
from sixteen and fourteen, when you will 
both be man and woman, and if ever a 
seigneur’s daughter finds herself lucky it 
will be on the day when she marries a son 
of the tribe of Adams. The writing on 
it, Jeemsy, tells where’t came from and 
how much it cost; and along with it I have 
brought you some nankeen for britches 
and clothes, four shirts and a three-cor- 
nered hat with a black ribbon, six hand- 
kerchiefs and a Jack-knife, two pairs o’ 
serge britches, as many of new shoes, and 
—this.” And from the now completely 
emptied pack he drew forth a beautiful, 
long-barreled pistol, his eyes aglow with 
a fighting man’s pride as he fondled it in 
the light of the candles and pointed out 
its merits to Jeems. “As long as you live 
you must never part with this pistol, 
Jeemsy,” he said. “It isn’t new, you see, 
but its record is one of glory as long as 
my arm, and [’ll tell you about it some 
day. It’s a killer, lad, a killer deadly and 
sure, good for a hundred paces with less 
than an inch of drop,” and he gave the 
weapon into Jeems’ hands. 

An instant of disapproval gathered in 
Catherine’s eyes. “It was kind of you to 
bring the cloth for little Antoinette, but 
I do not care for the pistol, Hepsibah,” 
she said. “A pistol makes me think of— 
men, fighting men. And here we are at 
peace, having need only of the rifle and of 
Jeemsy’s bow and arrows to bring us 
meat. I feel it is not best!” 

As she spoke thus confidently of peace 
a cloud came over Hepsibah’s face, but in 
a moment he had laughed it away, and 
was telling her that within a week she 
would be as proud of her boy’s marks- 
manship as she now seemed fearful of the 
pistol’s influence upon his future. 

An hour later, when Jeems went to his 
bed in the loft, it was of neither pistol 
nor marksmanship he was thinking, but 
of the piece of red velvet which he placed 
close to his pillow before he snuffed his 
candle and laid himself down for the 
night. Here, at last, was the kind of gift 
he had tried to build in his dreams. 
Flowers and feathers and nuts and maple- 
sugar bars could not equal one square 
inch of its beauty. It was lovelier than 
anything he had ever seen Antoinette 
wear, and his spirit rose in such increas- 
ing exultation that in the darkness of his 
room his eyes opened wide, and sleep was 
miles away. 

Tomorrow was the day of the auction 
sale down at Lussan’s place. Lussan was 
a wealthy farmer at the edge of the next 
seigneurie, ten miles away. He was re- 
turning to his old home near the Isle of 
Orleans, a country he liked better than 
the Richelieu, and was selling most of his 
goods. Jeems had heard Tonteur say he 
intended to buy Lussan’s three slaves, a 
mother and father and daughter, and that 
the young wench was for Toinette. Toin- 
ette would be with her father. So he 
would take his treasure-package with him 
to Lussan’s and find an opportunity to 
give it to her. 

And should Paul Tache be there, and 
dare to overlord him again, or laugh in 
his meanly suggestive way, or speak 
sneeringly, or so much as say a word 
against his gift for Toinette— 

A rumble of fresh-growing thunder 
was advancing out of the west and pre- 
ceding it came a roar of wind and a del- 
uge of rain. Jeems fought in unison with 
the elements. His spirit mounted savagely 
with the turmoil. He had his enemy down 
and was thrusting his head into the wet 
and slimy mud. He was beating his face 
and eyes and was spoiling his splendid 
raiment and pulling out his hair. And 
Marie Antoinette was looking on. With 
the gorgeous red velvet in her hands, and 
her eyes big and starry, she was watching 
him as he choked and kicked and pum- 
meled the life out of Paul Tache! 

The outburst of thunder and wind and 
deluge, a whim of playful spring, passed 
as swiftly as it had come, and, in passing, 
it left Jeems breathing [Turn to page 94] 
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rasp berries 


cAT LAST—a raspberry gela- 
tin with a flavor that is unmis- 
takably raspberry. 

The instant you taste Royal 
Raspberry Gelatin you can pic- 
ture the large juicy berries from 
which that marvelous flavor 
comes. The juice of thirty-five 
raspberries ripe and luscious— 
flavors each package of Royal 
Raspberry. 

Ask for Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin in the red package if you 
want raspberry gelatin that really 


tastes of fresh ripe raspberries. 
Four other real fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Cherry, Orange and 
Lemon. 


Purest and Best for Children 


Now that experts lay so much stress 
on the positive benefits of pure gela- 
tin in the diet of growing children it 
is necessary to choose the purest and 
best. 

The fact that Royal has no slight- 
est trace of gummy taste or odor 
proves the great superiority of the 
gelatin from which Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin is made. 
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Gives 


Your Hair 





Extreme Loveliness 


Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 
Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen which 


makes Your Hair so much admired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the 
modern styles of hair dress, make 
beautiful hair a necessity. 


The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the RE AL BE AU me ¥ 
the hair must be shampooed properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 





dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


ad you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


v= will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. The entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light 
to the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 

If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months: 








MULSIFIED 


COCOANUT 


ada address 


| Mail This Coupon and Try it F REE | | 
| THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 27-M-51 | 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
l Please send me a generous suppiy of “‘Mulsified” FREE, i 
all charges paid. Also your booklet entitled * “Why Proper 
| Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE. H 
I Pere rae eee eee | Tee ee ee 1 
l oo eee ee ei . ‘ Trerroe core’ Te Ce I 
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— as L. _WATKINS CO, 4 Wellington St.. West Toreute, 2-Ont. Ll | 


OIL SHAMPOO 
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quickly and fiercely in his bed. 

He had risen in these moments to in- 
spired and reckless heights, and his mind, 
hot with its desire for action, had settled 
with grim assurance upon what would 
happen the next day. 

First he would present his gift to Toin- 
ette. 

Then he would do what his Uncle Hep 
had told him to do. He would whip Paul 
Tache. 


ENRI and his wife sat up late with 

Hepsibah Adams, for this time Hep- 
sibah had come with a set and determined 
purpose to his sister’s home. They had 
been talking about war. Even as early as 
this Spring of 1749 the great American 
wilderness bad begun to stir with whis- 
pers of the impending conflagration which 
was destined soon to turn the eastern 
part of the continent into a seething pot 
of fury and death. 

The stage was already set for the 
writing of the bloodiest and most pic- 
turesque pages in American history. 
Southward from the Richelieu were the 
bitterest of all the white men’s enemies, 
the warriors of the Six Nations, and 
northward, sweeping east and _ west 
through the Canadas, were the forty 
scattered tribes who bore allegiance to 
New France. Behind these savage vassals, 
on one side, were eleven hundred thou- 
sand English colonists, holding the sea- 
coast lands from Maine to Georgia, and 
on the other, fewer than eighty thousand 
souls, counting women and children as 
well as men, to defend and hold the il- 
limitable domains of New France, which 
reached from the upper Canadas to the 
Gulf of Mexico and from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

Of this alarming disparity in power of 
fighting men, and of the pitiless scourge 
which he swore would some day sweep 
through all the country of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Richelieu, Hepsibah Adams 
had spoken at length, but with small 
effect on Henri Bulain. 

“Let war come if it must,” said Henri. 
“The heart of our New France is set be- 
hind an impenetrable wall of rock and 
forest, and with these ramparts in our 
favor our eighty thousand will be a match 
for the million English if they come our 
way. But why talk of war, brother, when 
there is peace and plenty and a beautiful 
world all about us to enjoy? Let our 
kings fight or play, just as they will, but 
as for me, should fighting chance to come 
—why, I shall be a friend to both sides, 
and strike at neither. For no matter what 
cause should bring about the strife, I 
could not strike at the people of my 
Catherine’s blood, nor would she have 


me strike at my own. So why move from 
here? This is a glorious place. It is a 
neutral ground, and we, being neutral, 
are fitly placed here. Oneidas and Mo- 
hawks have eaten under our roof as well 
as Hurons and Algonquins, and when 
deadly enemies such as these meet thus on 
common ground what cause have we for 
fear?” 

A light of pride glowed in Catherine’s 
eyes.as she listened to her husband’s 
words, and she added, “Henri loves the 
Indians, and I have grown to love them, 
too. They are all our friends.” 

“Friends!” sniffed Hepsibah. “Henri, it’s 
because of Catherine and Jeems that I 
call you a fool. Take them where 
danger does not hang day and night along 
the edges of the frontiers. Take them to 
the Saint Lawrence, if you will, or bring 
them south into Catherine’s country. But 
do one or t’other, for God’s sake, or the 
day will come when Heaven itself cannot 
save you,” and his voice shook with 
earnestness. 

“There will be no war,” insisted Henri 
stubbornly. “England and France have 
bled themselves white on Continental 
battlefields, and the peace signed only 
last October will surely not be broken 
again while you and I are living.” 

“Fools—innocents !” her brother growled. 
“T tell you neither George nor Louis will 
have anything to do with the running of 
this war until every mile of woods be- 
tween our Colonies and your city of 
Quebec is red with fire and _ blood.* 
Heaven bless me, it has already begun! 
French and English traders are fighting 
wherever they come together along the 
frontiers, and the hired Indians of one 
are taking scalps for t’other, and even 
white men have joined in that pretty 
game, for Massachusetts has sent out 
Lovewell and his fifty men to: hunt the 
heads of Indians and French—it makes 
no difference which, though the order 
says redskins only—at a price of five 
shillings a day plus a bounty for every 
scalp that is taken; and down in New 
York country Sir William Johnson counts 
out English money for human hair, while 
the French—and you know it, Henri!— 
are paying a hundred crowns apiece for 
white scalps as well as red. It’s hair the 
Indians are bringing in now instead 0’ 
fur, because the prices are biggér and the 
market surer, and our own blood, both 
French and English, is [Turn to page 95) 





*This prophecy of Hepsibah Adams 
came strictly true. England and France 
did not declare war upon each other until 
May and June of 1756, although for sev- 
eral years preceding “this date many wil- 
derness massacres and bloody battles oc- 
curred, including Braddock’s defeat and 
the Battle of Lake George. 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 
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beauty of a perfectly turned phrase or an 
arresting modulation, but the eternally 
satisfying beauty of a thought, an idea, de- 
veloped to its uttermost degree and car- 
ried to its logical and inevitable con- 
clusion. 


A Beethoven symphony is_ seldom 
pretty, any more than a cathedral or a 
mountain or the sea is pretty. It is an ex- 
perience, not an entertainment, and at its 
conclusion we know the thrill of having 
crossed vast spaces to a distant goal. 
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Social workers themselves, need the sus- 
taining sense of the sacredness of the per- 
sons whom they serve. Else their work 
will be either mechanical or hard-hearted, 
or both. Without a love for human beings, 
such as the Christian philosophy creates 
and inspires, social work loses its motive 
and its consecration. God be thanked’ for 
a great spiritual teacher who makes us see 


our social tasks in a higher, whiter light. 

“My only aim,” concludes Dr. Ryan, 
“has been to set forth a philosophy of 
social work compatible with lasting social 
progress. I have striven to describe it in 
such terms that it can be accepted not only 
by Catholics, not only by Protestants, not 
only by Jews, but by every person who 
believes in the supreme dominion of God.” 





THE FILM OF THE MONTH 
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to believe that there is nothing in life 
above the level of the gutter. Suddenly 
she encounters a man—a gay, swaggering 
fellow—who lifts her up and shows her 
the stars. 

The war comes, is endured, somehow or 
other, and is over; Diane’s lover returns 
from the front—blinded, but as flippant, 


as sure of himself, as ever. For he knows 
that he and his girl have found their 
seventh heaven and that there is nothing, 
no one, to dispossess them. 

Such is the essence of the story adapted 
faithfully from Austin Strong’s successful 
play, and converted into a singularly mov- 
ing and pleasing picture. 
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THE PLAINS 
OF ABRAHAM 
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is a [Continued from page 94] 
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Mo- working harder each day with whiskey 


well 
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Strains and 








and money and guns to turn them into 
devils. And here you sit like a couple of 
foolish doves, with a young one in the 
nest, your scalps worth fifty pounds 
apiece, your windows open, your door 
unlocked, your senses gone—while over 
the hill a few miles away this Tonteur 
neighbor of yours loop-holes his houses, 
trains his farmers with guns, barricades 
his windows, builds his doors of oak and 
makes a fort of his meeting-house. He 
knows what is coming up from the Mo- 
hawk country, and is preparing himself for 
it as well as he can.” 








‘Leaves Hands 
Soft and Smooth” 


a ‘ any Magee: is soldiering,” replied 
ng enri, his serenity still undisturbed. 
But bru 18 Fhe) “And besides,” said Catherine, “he keeps 
the his women-folk with him, and surely if 
nnot cle ANSI danger were threatening he would send 
with soothing “= ~~ a 
? “For jJeems you should change your 
lenri Nn aling: S home to a place where there is a school- 
have master and more for him to learn,” Hep- 
ntal sibah said, catching desperately at a last 
only argument where all others had failed. 
oken “In all of New France and the English 
Colonies there is no better teacher than 
vled. ~ our Catherine,” answered Henri proudly. 
will “In English and French she has given to 
g ol Jeems more than he could ever have 
_be- learned in your town of Albany or our 
of college in Quebec; for there, in one place, 
a he would have been English, and in the 
sun: ve? fe other, French, while here he is both, like 
ting _ adhe fr eutiae his father and mother, and will never 
the W.F.YOUNG Inc. Sorineficld. Mas strike at either of the two bloods that 
one see. Pent te eet eee are in his veins.” 
— “Of that I am sure,” agreed Catherine. 
— “I pray God my Jeems will never be a 
: fighting man.” 
the When, some time later, Hepsibah went 
akes to his cot in the loft, he stood for a mo- 
rder ment with his lighted candle beside Jeems’ | 
five bed, where the boy lay sleeping with the | : 
Pigs cloth of velvet close to his hands. Hepsi- Smooth white hands 
New & bah’s lips moved whisperingly to himself, | despite washing dishes! 
unts , “They can’t keep it from you, lad— 
we hope nor oes nor all their ge dy 
He coming, and when it comes you'll strike 
me DULL HAIR and strike hard, and it’s then you'll be 
the what you’re bound t’be, Jeems—a fight- 
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spoil a pretty face! 
So simple now to revive 


those youthful glints; 
to keep hair radiant! 


just as a touch of rouge on the cheek will 
add much to the most flawless complex- 
ion—so will this Shampoo, by reviving and 


accenting the hidden lustre in your hair—add charm 
to the loveliest coiffure. Dull hair disappears instantly! 
—hair becomes soft, silky, lustrous! Again those lovely 
glints are there to catch the admiring eye-- No mystery 
about Golden Glint—just the finest of shampoos plus 
a harmless and delightful lustre for your hair! Millions 
use it regularly to kecp hair radiant; youthful! Beauty 
specialists will tell you of its benefits to hair and 
scalp. Your friends will ask you for your secret. 25c 
at drug or toilet goods counters—or if not obtain- 
able, write us direct! Money hack if not delighted! 
J. W. Kobi Co., Dept. I, 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


_ Gives the hair a “tiny tint” 





“~~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


ing man!” 
[Continued in NovEMBER McCAaLv’s] 





3,000,000 WOMEN! 
[Continued from page 13] 


think, Where did Women’s Clubs start 
from anyhow, I wondered. 

A wise saying of R. H. Tawney came 
into my mind at this, an aphorism which 
runs, “The achievements of education are 
to be measured by its success in assisting 
growth, not in*imposing discipline or im- 
parting information.” If everybody who 
fooked into the history of Women’s Clubs 
would learn that excellent aphorism, we 
might understand something more of their 
meaning, I reflected. 

And yet, even that sound formula would 
not get you ahead very fast in discovering 
what the facts are. Curiously enough, little 
inteiligent outside attention has been paid 
to this new “folk-way” which has sprung 
up out of the American soil. 

In 1850 and thereabouts, in this country, 





O keep my hands white 

and soft I always wash my dishes 
in Lux,” a woman in Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, writes us enthusiastically. «It 
saves my hands and gives shining faces to the dishes.” 


Pa tel 1; 


Hundreds of thousands of other women all over 
the country have discarded the old irritating :soaps 
— flakes, chips or cakes — which contain injurious 
alkali. They use Lux instead! 

There’s no harmful alkali in the tissue-thin Lux 
diamonds. Lux leaves hands soft and smooth in spite 
of washing dishes. 


A little Lux goes so far that one teaspoonful is plenty 


the women of the working classes and 

those of the remaining frontier communi- 

28 years. Nurse’ s equipment included. ties were still attached - ~~ of 

oney back agreement. Free booklet all tap-roots of life, physical necessity. 

: papain: a rd a Far ~ the other ends of the social scale, 

Please send me your Re 6 Oieelen bart Sag there were a very few women freed by 

Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages. | prosperity from material labor and also 

allowed by the tradition of their sociai 

circle to take a few steps towards civil- 
ized, intellectual life. 

Between those two classes, were the 
great mass of American middle-class 
women, still shut hermetically into their 
homes, body, soul, and — by a gre 

public opinion which had grown used to 

A cries." AM Lin i tia a" seeing them there when they were needed 

wAuto i there, and which took no heed of any 
cmos changes in society. 

Married women were not only forbid- 
den any adult part in the economics of 
their home, they were forbidden any aduit 
intellectual life. Kinder, kiiche, and kirche 
were to be their lot, [Turn to page 96] 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses en lorsed af 


in your dishpan! Yet Lux is so 
mild you could use a whole pack- 

~ ageful at a time without irritating 
the most delicate skin. 





135 dishwashings 
in the big package 
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Patterns 


Colorful new patterns that rival the 
hand-woven masterpieces. Patented fea- 
turesallrug manufacturers would give a 
lot tosecure. An exclusive new WEAVE 
that withstands the hardest wear with- 
out showing footmarks. The sensation 
of the year! Every rug is woven— 


Seamless— Reversible 


with the same firm, smooth, velvety nap 
on both sides to give double wear. Twice 
as soft underfoot. All patterns are woven 
clear through. . 


It’s like getting 


TWO New Rugs for the 
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G 68 YEARS IN BUSINESS 

So Expertly will the wool and other ma- 
terials in the old carpets, rugs and cloth- 
ing be reclaimed by our new Scientific 
Process—So €xpertly will this material be 
scoured, steamed, pickered, carded, bleach- 
edand spun into the finest kind of rug yarn 
—So Expertly wiil this material be dyed with 
fast dyes and woven into new rugs on the 
big modern Olson power looms— 
THAT WE GUARANTEE that neither 
you, nor any of your friends, can tell the dif- 
ference between these new Olson Rugs and 
expensive rugs of new materials. 


All Rugs Sent on Trial 


We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for your 
materials. You cannot lose a penny. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
New York CHICAGO _ St. Louis 
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The completion of the new Million Dollar 
addition to our factory and our enormous vol- 
ume production make it possible to offer these 
modern rugs at New Low FACTORY-TO- 


YOU PRICES that will amaze you. 


Every order completed in ONE WEEK. We Pay 
Express, Freight or Parcel Post from all states 


—see catalog. 
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Never before have you seen rugs, made from 
old materials, that can compare with these new, 
and finer Olson Rugs. They are expertly woven, 
wool pile rugs that compare with the fine 
Axminsters and Wiltons— luxurious, velvety 
rugs that feel like cushioned velvet underfoot 
—colorful, up-to-date rugs that will give your 
rooms new charm and variety. 


You will surely want one or more of these 
lovely, modern velvety rugs that can now be 





had so inexpensively, simply by sending us | 
your old carpets, rugs and clothing. Mail the | 
coupon below for our new catalog and see all | 
the fascinating new patterns you can select, 
regardless of colors in your materials. 
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PRICES-—your TRIAL OFFER—COLOR GUIDE— 


TAPE MEASURE—and SAMPLES of rug yarn pre- 
pared by Olson Process. All to be sent and post- 
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WOMEN! 


[Continued from page 95] 


and nothing more. Literally and physically, 
the only steps they ever took outside their 
homes, unsupervised by their families, 
were to the sewing circle or to the meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society. 

What did they do? For about a genera- 
tion they languished. They enjoyed (tight 
corsets, frequent child-bearing, no out- 
door exercise, and total ignorance of hy- 
giene contributing) the worst health any 
generation of American women have 
known. Nobody expected a married wo- 
man of the middle class (the sort who 
kept a “hired girl’) to be strong and 
alert. She was professionally an invalid. 

There are less than no ‘statistics bear- 
ing on the matter but as I looked back 
into my own family history, and in gen- 
eral, American history, noted the dates of 
the beginning of all sorts of new openings 
for women, the Civil War seems to have 
been the force which raised sweet-faced, 
pale-cheeked, dog-ignorant Mother from 
her invalid couch and set her on her feet. 

Twelve years from that time, women’s 
study clubs were being formed every- 
where. They sprang up from spontaneous 


generation, apparently always with the- 


same membership, married women of the 
social class that kept a hired girl and en- 
joyed delicate health. Timidly, under a 
hot fire of mockery and disapproval, 
without a single sympathetic voice raised, 
and with less than no intelligent leader- 
ship, such women crept out of their homes 
once a week or twice a month, and gath- 
ered together to read papers to each other 
on such carefully noncontroversial sub- 
jects as “The History of Holland,” and 
“Raphael’s Madonnas.” 

Twenty-one years from the time clubs 
were first started, Mother, rather tremu- 
lous with excitement, repeating under her 
breath the newly learned parliamentary 
rules of order, was on the railway train, 
all alone, leaving her family behind her 
for an eternity of three or four days, go- 
ing to New York. And not to see what 
was the fashion in bonnets or to consult 
a new specialist about her back, but as 
delegate from her club to the meeting 
which became the first convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At the next meeting, two years later, 
there were sixty-three delegates represent- 
ing seventeen states. And two years after 
that, in 1893, there were two hundred and 
ninety-seven, representing twenty-nine 
states. They were a little dizzy and scared 
by their rapid growth, which seemed al- 
most “unwomanly.” But nobody paid any 
special attention to them, beyond the 
usual barber-shop jibing to which they 
were humbly accustomed as the usual 
tribute paid to a woman-on-a-pedestal. 
Nobedy in fact seemed to notice how fast 
their numbers were growing. Eight years 
after their first “big” meeting, with two 
hundred and ninety-seven delegates, the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
had a membership of 720,000 mothers. 
And now they have three millions. Can 
you beat it for astonishingness? 

I cannot think of any historical move- 
ment to which I could compare this spon- 
taneous turning of American married 
women towards study. (No, there is no 
rule against unmarried women in Women’s 
Clubs, and there are always a few such 
members, but the overwhelming majority 
are wives and mothers living at home, 
with no outside occupation.) ‘These aston- 
ishing figures—three million in forty 
years—made it look like a Crusade. 
But the Crusades were ardently, loudly 
preached and campaigned for by the 
most commanding, eloquent public speak- 
ers of the time, and for political and 
economic reasons were secretly pushed by 
the rulers of the times. Every mediaeval 
knight who went Crusading was in fash- 
ion, with all the dazzling halo cast about 
a fashionable action. But no such halo 
gilded the first Mothers who, shame- 
faced at their own daring, quitted their 
invalid couches, and, avoiding notice as 
much as they could, stole out to the meet- 
ings of their women’s club to try to learn 
something. They were the subject of all 
the caustic comments which the imagina- 
tion of the cracker-box wits could invent. 

What could have given those first un- 
lettered, unled, unhelped women the cour- 
age to begin to study, and then to go on, 
year after year, in the face of such op- 


position and ridicule? It is amazing. Could 


there be a more tried-in-the-furnace evi- ' 


dence of an instinctive desire for education 
in the native American heart than the 
birth and enormous growth of the Wo- 
men’s Club movement? 

When one of those early Women’s Clubs 
held its annual meeting to decide what 
they would “study” the next year, no 
outside considerations weighed on them; 
no questions of fashion (which hog-ties 
nearly all human movement) ; no question 
of authority from the outside, for the in- 
dividual Woman’s Club has never ac- 
knowledged the slightest authority from 
outside; no sense of competition (strange 
as that seems for Americans), no desire 
to get ahead of another club; no “stand- 
ardized” next step on an organized tread- 
mill. Free souls and free minds, they 
turned their eyes here and there upon the 
riches of the world. Should they “study” 
navigation on Chinese rivers, or the “Con- 
dition of Women in the Roman Empire,” 
or “Our Birds,” or the “Poetry of Martin 
Tupper?” They chose whatever beckoned. 

Every popular movement has always 
depended on leaders, silver-tongued, mag- 
netic, powerful, fanatically over-certain of 
their case in order to counterbalance the 
dead weight of the natural human in- 
ertia of his followers. Right through his- 
tory we see them, don’t we? Well, in the 
beginning of the Women’s Club movement 
there were no powerful personalities to 
persuade those women to turn away from 
intensive gossip and concentration on their 
own affairs to try to think about Art and 
Literature and Current Events. They per- 
uaded themselves. We have seen that there 
were no foreign examples to copy. Less 
than none. The Woman’s Club is as na- 
tive to our soil as the sugar maple. No 
publicity. None. Incredible, isn’t it, to an 
American mind? Nothing on a big scale 
gets done without publicity. Those adult 
human beings had had ground into them 
the axiom that married women should be 
neither seen nor heard by anyone outside 
their own homes, should (even if physi- 
cally outside the walls of their houses) 
manage to create a little portable harem 
in which they should be invisible to any- 
one but their own families; so that, far 
from trying to spread abroad the news 
of their own doings, they shut out report- 
ers and fought against newspaper notices 
in a shockingly un-American manner. 

I had lost myself entirely in my “medi- 
tations on an American theme” and was 
quite startled by the breathless return 
of my club-woman guide, overwhelmed 
by remorse for having left me so long 
alone, and voluble with explanations of 
the excellent reasons which had delayed 
her. I assured her with all my heart that 
I had not regretted having some time for 
thought, and we started back down the 
stairs to the living-room where, so she 
told me, the Current Events Club was 
having tea, after its open meeting. 

As I watched the members, stirring en- 
ergetically about, competently running 
themselves and their big enterprise, which 
has no other aim than to make them 
amount to more as human beings, I won- 
dered if those independent, self-reliant 
women even knew what their pioneers 
had done for them . . let alone ever 
stopping to think about it. Somebody 
said, casually, “Oh, the House Committee 
has changed the position of the Julia 
Ward Howe portrait.” There was a move- 
ment in a group near me towards the big 
picture of an old, old woman, plainly 
dressed in old-woman’s clothes, gazing 
out from steady old eyes upon some wide 
serenity of spiritual horizon. The twenty- 
or-so brisk, energetic, self-possessed Ameri- 
can women looked at her in silence, which 
became as they looked, a conscious rever- 
ence. They did not take off their mod- 
ish hats, nor bow their well-coiffed erect 
heads. But none the less, for an instant, 
grandmother and spiritual’ granddaugh- 
ters looked into each other’s eyes, and I 
had no more doubt that at least the pres- 
ent generation of middle-class American 
women have not forgotten the hands of 
those who drew them out of the pit, and 
helped give them the chance to try to 
make as much as possible out of them- 
selves and their children. That is the 
chance everybody ought to have. And all 
anybody has a right to ask. 
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Like a Film of Flexible Glass 


It Protects and Beautifies 





Johnson's Liquid Wax is recom- 
mended by leading automobile 
manufacturers for polishing and 
preserving lacquer-finished cars 
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Hot dishes and liquids do not mar 

the beautiful, thin, glasslike protec- 

tion given by Johnson's Liquid Wax, 
the greaseless furniture polish 











Johnson's Liquid Wax never be- 
comes soft and sticky even in the 
hottest weather. Consequently, it 

does not gather dust and lint 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax will fill a real need 
in your home—cleaning, preserving and beau- 
tifying all finished surfaces. It is so hard, dry 
and greaseless that a thin coat spread on 
floors, furniture and woodwork is like encas- 
ing them in flexible glass armor. 


Johnson’s Wax instantly cleans off all soil 
and grime—polishes easily to a gleaming, 
deep-toned lustre—and preserves the original 
finish whether it be of varnish, lacquer, wax 
or paint. 

Don’t deny yourself any longer the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction given by waxed floors. 
The new Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment 
makes it easy for every woman to have them, 
thus enhancing the charm of her home simply 
by giving the rugs and furnishings a back- 
ground of gleaming waxed floors. 

Besides being beautiful and decorative, 
waxed floors have many practical advantages. 
They do not show heel-prints and are not 
slippery. Then, waxed floors require but 


half the care and practically no expense. 
Costly refinishing can be entirely eliminated. 

All you do is to spread a thin coat of John- 
son’s Polishing Wax over the present finish. 
Then run the Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
over thesurface. Instantly —like magic—the 
floors take on a rich, lasting, wear-resistant 
lustre. There is no stooping, kneeling or soil- 
ing of hands. The Polisher requires not the 
slightest effort—it runs itself —you just walk 
along and guide it. 

Progressive merchants, neighborhood 
stores and grocers furnish their customers 
Rental Service on Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
ishers by the day or half day. Take advantage 
of this new, easy, electric way to wax-polish 
all your floors in less time than it takes to do 
a single room by old-fashioned hand methods. 


Make an appointment to rent a Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher from your nearest gro- 
cery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or 
department store. Its easy operation and 
beautifying results will delight you. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON ‘“‘The Floor Finishing Authorities’’ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD 














JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID~ CLEANS~POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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N o Need, ever again, to Urge 


Children to Eat Cereals 


More than a million mothers now will tell you this 


These unique grain foods—utterly different from any other known—come as de- 


lightful proof that food “that’s good for you” can be delightfully delicious, too! 


HILDREN need cereals, must have them. Every mother 
knows this. And thus, nearly every mother has the 
problem of making children eat them. 

Yet, that is no longer necessary. Give children the kind 
of cereal they like, and both coaxing and commanding 
will be ended. 

Every day, more and more mothers are learning the 
truth of this. Learning that it is quite as easy to tempt the 
childish appetite as to force it. 


Grain foods that are utterly unlike all others 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most unique 
grain foods known. There is no other like them. They are 
different from any other known—alluringly, wonderfully 
different. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats; they tempt like con- 
fections. Children who resist ordinary cereals revel in their 
unique deliciousness. Each grain is steam puffed to eight 


THE QUAKER 


OATS 


times its normal size; then oven toasted to a wonderful, 
crunchy crispness. Every food cell, too, is broken and di- 
gestion thus made easy. 


Over 20% bran—but you would never notice it 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded to faity 
richness. Over 20% bran, but to eat it you would never guess 
it, so delightfully is it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals 
of wheat, so necessary to the healthful diet. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice steam —" like 
the wheat. Its flavor is unique among grain foods. Its food 
value high in the carbohydrates of fine rice. 


Serve with milk or cream or half and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tidbit for children; 


as a light luncheon enticement; or, as a before-bed snack that 
will supply nourishment without imposing on the digestion. 
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THE FOX WOMAN 


[Continued from page 17] 


once in self-confession. “They all insist on 
having a chance to come out and play 
sometimes !” 

Stanley had ordered herself figuratively 
to disconnect any contact with Blair as 
one disconnects a wire at a switchboard. 
That must be easily done, she believed, 
for she was acting as sensibly for Blair 
as for herself. She wrote two letters, one 
of which she showed to Van Zile and 
who believed that it was posted instead 
of tossed into Tante’s coal grate. The let- 
ter which Blair received was anything but 
the gentle you-almost-trapped-me-but-my 
daddy-husband-has-c o m e-t 0-the-rescue- 
and-don’t-you-say-one-word-unless-y 0 u- 
wish-to-have-h i m-t o-deal-with-goodbye- 
forever note of which Van Zile had ap- 
proved. The posted letter was a terse 
stating of facts; it allowed one of the 
“mes” ample scope for expression. Perhaps 
it was the real me, Stanley thought as she 
read it over—rather disliking herself if 
this was the case. 

She debated the risk of sending this 
letter. In the first frenzy of Gisappoint- 
ment Blair might forget that he was a 
gentleman. Still, she would risk it—and 
keep a keen eye on Van Zile’s mail before 
he should open it. It would have the 
drastic effect that was required and she 
should trust to her own unnamed saint of 
petty requests that Blair destroy it. 
Likely enough, he would drink himself to 
death—perhaps return to the stage—be- 
sides, there was always Donna. 


HILE Mr. and Mrs. Lee Van Zile 

were giving formal at homes fol- 
lowing their bridal tour, Blair Britton was 
re-discovered and regenerated by Donna. 
Apparently he had vanished off the face 
of the earth on the day that he had re- 
ceived Stanley’s ultimatum. Newspaper 
haunts knew him not, stage doorkeepers 


‘shook their heads when Donna and others 


from Mary Dealey’s had followed up 
every clue. 

But ultimately he returned to the only 
home that he knew. Mary Dealey had 
waved him up the backstairs, asking no 
questions and expressing no opinions. 

It was midsummer when he was well 
enough to take mental inventory of the 
past and try to plan for a future. 

“I’m not worth all this fuss and bother,” 
Blair told Donna, half in apology, half 
in the hope that she would contradict him. 
“Anyone who is so easily duped must be 
terribly weak.” 

Donna had gathered him into her arms; 
she had gathered Stanley in similar fash- 
ion in the days at Miss Masters’ finishing 
school. She thought of this as she steadied 
Blair. 

“T love you,” she told him slowly. “I 
know that means nothing in comparison 
with what you have lost. But she never 
loved you, dear. We can’t explain why 
we keep on loving some one when we 
ought to stop or why we can’t keep on 
when we’d really like to. It’s life, Blair— 
so let’s be friends and face it together— 
let’s know there must be a reason some- 
where . . . . We'll work it out together,” 
she whispered. 

That same week Stanley had decided 
there was a little use planning on Van 
Zile’s future. After due consideration, 
which no one suspected, she abandoned 
the idea. Van Zile could only become the 
stodgy backer of some one else. He was 
too limited, too much in love. Yet she was 
not disappointed. Being the bride of an 
enraptured husband was not as hard as 
being a half-charity pupil or living at 
Mary Dealey’s or hedging along with 
Blair. The old life seemed far away; she 
had to pinch herself to believe that it had 
ever existed. 

After his marriage Van Zile was dis- 
mayed to find himself strangely fagged 
when Stanley dragged him from party to 
party. Subtly she drove home the fact 
that he was welcomed everywhere only 
since his second marriage. Sometimes she 
took care to leave him at home—when 
there were to be amusing “long-haired, 
short-brained tea hounds.” 

He never knew that Stanley’s good- 
natured contempt almost amounted to 
pity. He so believed in her that it was 
more or less of a burden she told her- 
self during re>.iniscent moments when she 
was wondering about Donna and Blair— 





they had believed, too. What would have 
happened had she stayed on in New York 
and lived in two rooms and a half with 
Blair? 

It soon came about that the Van Zile 
household consisted of Stanley and her 
housekeeper, the trick poodle, Nero, a 
hairless spaniel, Sinner, her prize mount, 
Silverheels, her pseudo-aunt, Tante, whom 
she patronized and bullied as her mood 
willed, and her husband. She never made 
the mistake of treating him with open 
contempt. She managed him so that he 
fancied he was lord of all he surveyed and 
the king of her heart. 

“But I have no heart, Tante,” she con- 
fessed one Winter evening after a dinner 
party in the newly-frescoed banquet hall. 
“T’ve only a nice little jewel box in the 
corner where my heart ought to be. In- 
stead of affectionate beats it is always 
asking, asking, asking for one more trea- 
sure—that’s the sort of ‘heart’ I have.” 
She had fallen into a habit of telling 
Tante what she really thought. It seemed 
necessary to have such a confidante. Tante 
was aging and her income shrinking, 
rheumatic trouble kept her more or less 
invalided and she was content to spend 
waited-upon days in Stanley’s house. 

“Do you ever hear from Blair—the man 
you were once going to marry?” Tante 
asked somewhat disconnectedly. 

“Never, thank heaven,” Stanley replied. 
“At first I was positive that I would have 
a time with him. He never found me 
out, at that—that I had a greedy jewel 
box instead of a flesh and blood heart. 
I can’t quite forget him—but that’s a 
bad habit of mine. By the way, Tahte, 
I’m to have a child—I really olght 
to check up on myself. I’m wondering if 
he’ll be like Lee, monotonous little soul 
sure to get seven percent on investments, 
or if he will be like me—cheating and 
selfish and covered with a veneer of 
smiles—I’d never want anyone to be like 
me—I know what it means to have to 
live with myself. Sometimes I’m to be 
pitied.” 

Tante saw the future as Stanley was 
omitting to outline it. Stanley wanted a 
man-child because he would be some one 
of her own to dominate and possess. Un- 
consciously, she frowned her disapproval. 

“Does Van Zile know?” was her next 
question. 

“T told him today,” Stanley’s face was 
amused. She was remembering his clumsy 
alarm. Heretofore she had been able to do 
as she liked with his money. Now that she 
was to bear him a child, fruit of June 
and December—she could do anything 
that she liked with Van Zile. But she was 
no longer interested. She wanted her son. 
Life had taken on a deeper meaning. Her 
father, Blair, Van Zile were mere stepping- 
stones to this glorious goal—a man- 
child who would be hers, all hers, for- 
ever hers.... 

The next day she wrote a generous 
check for a baby créche and began rum- 
inating as to how she could still do 
something equally generous for Donna 
and Blair, a sort of pre-offering of thanks 
and a tardy penance combined. Now 
she was to become a mother she wanted 
to be as successful in the réle as she had 
been in those of a fiancé, an artist, an 
old man’s bride...as for Van—he could 
not last five years, 


HAT Summer Stanley’s son was still- 

born. Rumor had it that young Mrs. 
Van Zile collapsed and had to be taken 
abroad. 

When she returned to Dalefield—having 
merely passed through New York—the 
red brick fortress was overflowing with 
surprise gifts of welcome. If she had 
made Van Zile adore her by giving him a 
child she had made him an abject slave 
by having lost the child. His pity as well 
as his pocketbook were laid at her rest- 
less little feet. ..sometimes she loathed this 
aging, purplish-faced man who found that 
to speak in the monosyllables suited bet- 
ter than his formerly long and ungram- 
matical speeches. Sometimes she shud- 
dered lest Van Zile should find her out. 
Another unwelcome thought was that this 
might be retribution for the death blow 
she had dealt Donna’s happiness and 
Blair’s ideals. 

Against Van Zile’s [Turn to page 100] 
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THE FOX WOMAN 


[Continued from page 99] 


wishes and Tante’s advice, in June, 1897, 
Stanley became a mother for the second 
time. New York’s best equipped hospital 
with its staff of specialists were at her 
beck and call. The middle-aged husband, 
tremulous and pathetic in trying to under- 
stand his wife’s trend-of thought, was told 
again that his son was stillborn. Due to 
a discovered spinal weakness his wife must 
not give birth to a third child. 

“But her reason will leave her,” he 
protested with the hysteria common to 
his stolid type. “My God, we can’t let 
her waken to find her arms empty—” 

“One can adopt—” said Tante timidly. 

“Money can do it,” Van Zile’s face was 
mottled with emotion. “My poor little 
Stanley—she must never know—” 

“T don’t know what there is—let me 
see—” began the surgeon as if something 
occurred to him. 

“Tell her that it is all right; tell him 
that he must find a child—no price will 
be too great,” this time Van Zile was 
nearing a collapse. Roughly he shoved 
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Stanley raised her eyes. “I’m so happy,” 
she said gently to herself, as her hand 
stole over to find the beat of the new 
heart: “I knew that I would not fail; I 
never do. Darling precious, you belong 
to me.” 

Only Tante knew that young Ames Van 
Zile, the millionaire baby, as the evening 
papers had it, was the unwanted son of 
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ous years ahead before Ames would be 
ready to create a background. In the in- 
terim Stanley must not become too bored. 

She had no desire to [Turn to page ror] 
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travel until she could show Ames the old 
world. New York was a place to be 
avoided. She had learned of Donna Lov- 
ell’s sudden death by reading the critic’s 
tributes to her talent. Blair was undoubt- 
edly swallowed up in the changing mass of 
humans who appeared and disappeared, 


.failed and succeeded. Characteristically she 


found herself wondering if he was the 
same temperamental idealist (and as good- 
looking to boot). She almost wished that 
she might decoy him to Dalefield. 

On the morning of her thirty-second 
birthday, Stanley lingered before her pier- 
glass. It was not to admire the emerald 
bracelet which Van Zile had pushed to- 
wards her when she brought him his morn- 
ing paper (he was having a bad time with 
a swollen knee) but to take inventory of 
herself as mercilessly as of some rival. 

Stanley bent nearer to examine the 
shadow of a facial defect. As she patted 
her cheek with her small, square-tipped 
fingers, she heard Ames’ feet scampering 
down the hall and his nurse in pursuit. 
She stopped self-contemplation long 
enough to enjoy a thrill of pride. In a few 
years what an interesting game she would 
play with her son—iar more intriguing 
than being the apparent heroine herself. 

For the intervening years—she went to 
the busy looking little desk and hunted 
for her best note paper. In another mo- 
ment she had written to one Anthony 
Monroe, in care of the Buckingham Stu- 
dios, Dalefield. Would he call as soon as 
possible? She wanted his opinion as to 
doing over some rooms in the house. 
Sealing it with rose-colored wax, she sent 
it off by the coachman. 

Dalefield had not rejoiced that Monroe 
had come to be one of them. There were 
many drawing rooms and libraries like 
those of the Van Zile house before its 
transformation. Dalefield hesitated at be- 
ing ordered to send for second-hand men 
so that Mr. Monroe might proceed un- 
hampered. A few accused him of laughing 
at them, of being an affected fop because 
of the years spent abroad. 

It was not until his wife with their 
baby daughter, Telva, had arrived, and 
become settled in the Buckingham Studios 
that Dalefield realized Mrs. Monroe’s an- 
tecedents. She was one of a trio of famous 
sisters—aristocratic New Orleans _ belles 
whose ancestry was of the proudest and 
poorest of the Creoles. Orphaned at six- 
teen, due to an Indian skirmish and a 
fever epidemic, Tony had wandered about 
Europe with sufficient talent and person- 
ality to become a favorite in the ateliers. 

He married this Creole belle because it 
was expedient. He wished to come to his 
mother’s country. A wife as admirably 
connected as Lucille would facilitate mat- 
ters. 

Jealously in love with Tony, Lucille 
had undertaken to launch him into his 
new career. When her family rejected 
Monroe she had quarrelled with them 
and left for Washington. 

In Washington Monroe had become the 
vogue. New York beckoned a finger. Mon- 
roe would have obeyed the New York 
gesture but his wife detested New York 
and all things Northern—even Washington 
was too bustling and cosmopolitan. Dur- 
ing Lucille’s convalescence after her child 
was born, Monroe found consolation in 
flirting with a divorcée whose handsome 
income enabled her to enjoy the society 
of those who gossiped about her. 

Her jealousy inflamed, Lucille’s temper 
flared into action. Monroe heard the ul- 
timatum. If she was to remain his wife 
he must select some conservative city 
where his loyalty would remain un- 
tempted. Within a few weeks the Mon- 
roe’s came to Dalefield. By degrees Dale- 
field was admitting the poor taste of its 
drawing rooms. 

“So good of you to come at once,” 
Stanley began with a boyish nod of the 
head, her bright green eyes were animated 
as she peered up at Monroe’s face. ‘Please 
sit down; I’ve a lot to tell you—almost 
as much as you will have to do,” with a 
deprecating shrug of her shoulders. “When 
I came here to live—it was quite awfull” 

Before Monroe could speak Stanley 
swept on: “I’ve half an idea that you 
don’t work like the ordinary house-and- 
garden variety of decorator....I imagine 
that you study the [Turn to page 102] 
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person who lives in the house before you 
are deeply concerned about the house 
proper—does it sound a trifle occult for 
Dalefield?” in a stage whisper. 

“You’re delicious,” chuckled Monroe, 
“I’ve met no one so delicious since—” 

“Not Paris, please,” begged Stanley, 
“Americans have ruined it.” 

“Since Vienna,” he finished swiftly. 

“You're delectable,” she rewarded. 
“Dalefield will never know what to do 
with you—But am I not right? I mean 
about both things: you do study the mis- 
tress of the house in order to orient her 
in it rather than decide that the drawing 
room is to be silver brocade and azure 
blue and the dining room smothered by 
tapestries....it’s a daring way to work— 
I adore daring people. I adore honesty 
even if it is brutal and devastating. To 
continue: if the mistress of the house 
proves insignificant or worse, she finds 
herself at home in her re-done house be- 
cause it has been furnished to suit her. 
But the world has a merciless portrait of 
her as they step inside the door.” 

“Tf I can interpret you,” he began, “I 
shall consider—” 

“Ssh—not yet, not quite yet,” Stanley 
was stimulated. 

Monroe was the antidote she craved— 
the clever, dangerous sort of personality 
to counteract the reality of Van Zile’s 
invalid routine and Dalefield’s plush-and- 
ingrain activities. He was Blair plus ex- 
perience and cynicism. She admired his 
hair and eyes, the Roman nose, those 
high, flat cheek-bones not unlike an 
Navajo Indian’s. He was a man of the 
world—Blair had been a temperamental 
boy in danger of going to the dogs one 
moment and trying to vault the very 
gates of heaven the next. 

“We shall have much to say to each 
other,” murmured Monroe when leaving 
as he bent to kiss her hand. 

Within the next twenty-four hours he 
told his wife all that he deemed wise re- 
garding this opportunity. Furnishing drap- 
eries for a local theater and advising as 
to wicker furniture in doctors’ waiting 
rooms did not constitute an opportunity 
in Monroe’s estimation. 

He must be at the Van Zile home a 
great deal, Mr. Van Zile was an affluent 
tyrant who adored his wife. His wife— 
well, Lucille should judge for herself. 

Van Zile was informed as to the new 
order of events after Stanley had read the 
evening paper and brought him his fav- 
orite flowers—red carnations. The down- 
stairs needed a little changing—a new- 
comer named Monroe was to try his hand 
at it. 

She tiptoed away, her lips still smart- 
ing from Van Zile’s coarse kiss. 


Ly 1905 the affair between Stanley and 
Tony Monroe had caused his wife to 
return to the tarnished splendors of her 
Creole family. Then Lee Van Zile had 
the good taste to die. 

After the will was probated and Mrs. 
Van Zile was left the bulk of the estate, 
Madame Grundy’s vanguard began to 
speculate. Monroe would have his wife 
divorce him in order to marry the widow, 
as most certainly they ought to do. With 
curious restraint Dalefield watched the 
trend of events. Van Zile had been spared 
any knowledge of the affair—nor could 
one criticize Mrs. Van Zile’s correct 
mourning; and Dalefield was unanimous 
in one conclusion: in going abroad, the 
red brick mansion boarded up as if for 
eternity, Mrs. Van Zile acted discreetly. 
Dalefield began to consider that Monroe 
was acting a bit queer; he was reported 
to have made extravagant statements 
and prophecies, to be drunk more often 
than sober, to neglect work and to 
write impossible letters to the Van Zile 
lawyers. 

When Stanley erected a ten thou- 
sand dollar monument to Van Zile’s 
memory, the papers gave her—and it—a 
laudatory editorial and all Dalefield rushed 
to say good-by. 

A year after Stanley had gone abroad, 
Tony Monroe was committed to a state 
hospital in Louisiana. His wife, more sal- 
low and suspicious than ever, gave music 
and embroidery lessons to pay for his ex- 
tras only to be called “Stanley” whenever 
she visited him. 


The years slipped on and the mansion 
remained boarded up. Stanley’s story be- 
came something to tell out-of-town visi- 
tors while driving by the old house. Oc. 
casional reports came back of Stauley’s 
being on the continent or in Egypt, of 
Ames having finished a Swiss prep school 
and entered an English university. One 
January night the red house had the ef- 
frontery to burn down. Tramps had been 
in the stables and left a fire that crept 
obstinately through the walls. Dalefield 
enjoyed a night of thrills—with every fire 
engine in the vicinity pressed into service 
and the riff-raff of the community at- 
tempting loot. 

Inside of another year—the property 
was well insured—there rose upon the site 
a little red brick house with picturesque 
gables and mullioned windows. When 
the curious demanded to know the why- 
fore of this transformation they were told 
that the little house was being completed 
prior to Mrs. Van Zile’s return, her son to 
assume control of his father’s estate. The 
Van Zile interests were then looked after 
by a capable young man, one Sam Russel 
whose mother had been a second cousin 
of Van Zile’s first wife! 

There had been so many changes. Tony 
Monroe was dead. His wife stayed South 
while Telva defied her relatives and 
drifted North to seek her fortunes. As 
for Blair . . . . but he was some one no 
one remembered excepting Stanley. 


TANLEY never ceased rejoicing over 

the burning of the old mansion. Here 
was a childish delight in this new play- 
house with huge, Elizabethan chimneys 
shooting themselves skyward—suggesting 
an ingenue masquerading in somebody’s 
high hat. 

There had been more than one sharp 
loss to the fortune which Van Zile had 
willed to his wife. It was no one’s fault 
other than that the investments shrank 
or failed to materialize as one had er- 
pected. Whenever she worried about their 
income she mentioned it to Ames in a 
helpless, bewildered way so that men- 
tally he pledged her every cent that was 
his. Ames’ plans were visionary; any 
promoter could catch his ear. 

Even to Ames, Stanley had _ hedged 
about her financial losses. Only ner broker, 
Sam Russel, who deplored her notion of 
letting Ames handle the money, realized 
the cicumstances. The town still con- 
sidered her its wealthiest widow and Ames 
the most eligible bachelor. 

When at last she was officially at home 
in this play house, her first caller was an 
original, untidy looking girl whose shin- 
ing black hair was piled into an old- 
fashioned top-knot, flat, jet pins thrust in 
dagger-wise and a great crimson shawl 
wrapped about her thin person. 

“I’m Telva Monroe,” announced the 
young person thrusting a unique card into 
Stanley’s hand. 

It was shaped like a wine bottle. In the 
center in old English script. was “Telva 
Monroe.” A telephone number was in the 
lefthand corner. 

“My dear little girl,” Stanley said in her 
gentlest voice. “How sweet of you to 
come—” 

“Hardly. I’m after you as client,” €x- 
plained Telva. “Shocked?” she continued. 
“So many are. I bank on you. I only 
know you through Sam Russe! who 3s 
trying to marry me.” 

“Sam’s a nice lamb, and he does very 
well,” Stanley pretended to add kindling 
to the fire. “But Ames will really go at the 
thing seriously—unless he finds that he 
has a flair for a profession.” She fancied 
that she had spoken in a forbidding tone, 
Telva mentally tabbed it as “More blah 
from mother.” : 

Aloud: “Sam’s taken good care of things 
—a little too conservative for a firebran 
like me. We're dying to know if Ames 
will play with us; if you will let him, 
staring at Stanley with an imperturbable 
smile. : 

“Ames must make his own decisions— 
to date he has been rather fond of play- 
You forget that he is a man—” ‘ 

“Everyone knew you vamped father, 
Telva without warning blurted out sud- 
denly. “Why squirm? You’re capable of 
hearing the truth even if your hair s 
ash-blonde and your [Turn to page 105 
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You'll enjoy the story of the young couple who 
transformed a shabby house into fresh new beauty. 
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OW Dad is going to start off the day in good 

health and good humor. Sonny will feel fine, too, 

for Shredded Wheat is good for the inner boy and 

inner man alike! And Mother, of course, knows these 

crisp flavory oven-baked biscuits provide the energy 
that her daily tasks demand. 

Shredded Wheat contains all of nature’s body build- 
ing elements. Bran, vitamines, carbohydrates, mineral 
salts and proteins make it a complete, wholesome and 
easily digested food. 

Just heat in the oven to restore crispness and serve 
with milk or cream and sugar. Some like it with hot 
milk—some like a little salt. Any way you serve it, 
Shredded Wheat is good—and no one can eat too many! 





THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLs, NEW YORK 


Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada 
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son thinks a word of scandal uttered in 
your presence might bring on a heart 
iesion . . . I salute you, madame—” in 
imagination Telva raised a wine giass and 
drained it. “But there is no use in not 
coming down to fact with me—” 

“My dearest girl, you are letting your 
thoughts run wild. Was anyone ever sub- 
jected to quite such a torrent of impos- 
sible accusations?” Stanley was alarmed. 
Purposely, she had heard Telva’s outburst 
in order to gauge her enemy. 

“J’]] agree not to go back into the dark 
ages,” said Telva after a moment’s shrewd 
reflection. “Partly, because I came on busi- 
ness. I’m the family friend as well as the 
bootleggerette.” 

“You mean you sell liquors, go about 
seeking orders, traffic with bootleggers 
and—” Stanley became amused and for- 
got to be shocked. “What an idea! But, 
Telva, I can’t let you sell me anything and 
feel that you are having further success. 
I must report you, have you raided and 
then set you up in a tea room.” 

“Try it,’ Telva made a curious gesture 
with her right hand; it resulted in a 
poked hump in her shawl. “Yes, an auto- 
matic gun,” she admitted . . . “I believe 
in having something in reserve; part of 
the trade as a nail file is a manicure’s. 
What loves of primroses— You have 
luck with flowers, I dare say. Mother says 
you knew how to do the wrong thing at 
the right moment.” 

“Where do you live, you wicked and in- 
teresting bit of impudence?” Stanley had 
not: yet decided what course to adopt. 

“I’m a hotel fiend . . where I keep 
my supplies is another matter. My king- 
dom is a courtyard room and bath of a 
disreputable hotel which used to swank— 
The Lenox.” 

“The Lenox,” Stanley repeated. “Why 
I went there as a tiny thing—after my 
mother died—why, Telva,” her voice soft- 
ened without any conscious effort. 

“Um . . . we have burlesque companies 
and some nice old parties of both sexes 
with annuities and crooked wigs and 
pearly teeth—me and these old-timers 


keep the place out of the clutches of the 
law....now then, what may I book you 
for?” producing a memorandum pad and 
fountain pen. 

“Telva,” Stanley felt that she must 
seize her opportunity. “I am glad you are 
frank. Naturally I have wondered about 


Tony’s daughter, how she was growing | 


up and what she was going to do. I be- 
lieve that you can understand the-er 
friendship which your father and I en- 
joyed. I tried so hard to make Lucille 
understand,” pausing in an appealing 
way. “But Lucille’s day and my day has 
ended,” still ignoring the fountain pen 
poised in midair. “This is your day—and 
Ames’. I want to see you make the most 
of it. When I listen to you, it seems as if 
Tony is talking to me, rebelling, ridiculing 
—but you are Telva—not Tony, aren’t 
you? Young and wilful and clever—so 
is Ames. You must know each other.” 

“Afraid Ill shock him. Sam says I 
will. Besides, Ames drinks. (Stanley’s 
hurt look impressed Telva in spite of her- 
self.) Already he is noted for the -decent 
way he does it. If you don’t give me your 
order, Ames will.” 

“We have had such golden years to- 
gether. I would not trade one for a king’s 
transom. Now Ames must live his own life 
—well, what could be easier?” 

Telva decided that Stanley was super, 
in her own line. For the first time she 
pitied her mother. 

“If you must do this illegal, delightful 
thing,” continued Stanley, “and if Ames 
will drink—although he takes care that I 
know little about it, I’ll take the rare 
Tokay and the Bordeaux and some cham- 

gne—” 

“Tl deliver it in Sam’s jitney all done 
up in smart hat boxes with metal linings 
—and what is more, I'll come and help 
drink it up,” promised Telva. 

“Do,” said Stanley with a sudden sharp- 
ness of tone that made Telva lower her 
cool white lids over her smouldering eyes 
and decide not to give Ames’ mother the 
lowest rate for the Bordeaux after all! 

[Continued in NovEMBER McCAaLtt’s] 
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There was dancing in the evenings at 
the Club or at several of the larger houses 
in the neighborhood. Mrs. Weymiss adored 
dancing. So Ellie had an amazingly happy 
time of it. 

Every day after tea she and Mr. George 
Shoreham motored over to see how Rose 
was getting on, and to examine the clay. 
figure of Africa and be certain that it 
was properly dampened and wrapped. 
Also there was the new addition to the 
house to inspect. , 

The evening before she left Ridge Hill, 
Mrs. Weymiss suggested that they dine at 
home by themselves. Her hostess’ maid 
being ill, a hair-dresser from town had 
been telephoned for that afternoon. To 
find one, in August, was difficult. Finally 
the housekeeper located one by consulting 
the classified directory. Mrs. Weymiss sent 
a car in for her. 

When the woman arrived she was con- 
ducted to Mrs. Weymiss’ dressing room. 

Ellie, in silk robe and slippers, passed 
her as she entered. It was Madam Felice. 

Madam opened her satchel and pro- 
ceeded about her business with her usua 
ability and loquacity. . 

Mrs. Weymiss was paying her very 
little attention. Had no notion what she 
had been saying until she had finished 
and had been paid. 

Then she said: “Thank you, Madam. 
It is very nicely done indeed. I think 
Miss Lessing is waiting for you in her 
dressing room.” 

Madam laid away the last of her para- 
phernalia; closed her satchel with a snap; 
slowly, smilingly, turned the yellow evil 
of her eyes on Mrs. Weymiss. 

“I don’t do servants’ hair,” she said. 

Mrs. Weymiss stared at her: “What do 
you mean? Miss Lessing is my guest.” 

“She was my maid, once,” said Madam 
Felice, “until I found out about her rela- 
tions with some man and I fired her.” 

Mrs. Weymiss remained still as a stone. 
But after a moment, something about her 


made Madam Felice nervous. 

“If you don’t believe me,” she said, “I 
can give you the man’s address—” 

Mrs. Weymiss rang. A maid appeared. 

“Show this person out,” said Mrs. 
Weymiss. 

When Felice had disappeared, hastily, 
with her satchel, Mrs. Weymiss stood 
motionless until the flush had died out 
on her cheeks. Then, suddenly, she laughed. 

She knew, really, nothing at all about 
this Ellie Lessing. 

She guessed, however, that young Mr. 
Shoreham was seriously in love with her. 
And if it were true that this girl had been 
a hairdresser’s maid, and, furthermore, had 
lived questionably, what about the over- 
powering respectability of Mr. Shoreham? 

Mis. Weymiss laughed. “Well,” she 
thought, “I don’t care if George Shore- 
ham doesn’t. The girl is utterly lovely 

. And somebody ought to do her 
hair—” 

She went to-Ellie’s door, knocked, en- 
tered. Ellie was curling her own gold- 
brown ringlets; rose, still holding a shin- 
ing strand of hair with the iron. 

“I came to do your hair,” said Mrs. 
Weymiss, smilingly. 

There was a bright flush on Ellie’s 
cheeks. 

“That woman was Madam Felice,” she 
said. “I was once employed by her.” 

“How interesting,” said Mrs. Weymiss 
pleasantly. “Tell me about it, Ellie.” 

She seated herself; Ellie sat down again 
before her mirror; and while she con- 
tinued to curl her hair she told Mrs. Wey- 
miss about her mother’s death, the ne- 
cessity of employment, the experience with 
Felice. 

All Mrs. Weymiss’ doubts suddenly dis- 
solved into a ringing laugh: 

“My dear,” she said, “it doesn’t make 
you any less adorable. You’ve got the 
honesty of a little boy and the heart of a 
little girlh And the cleverest mind that 
ever I have known [Turn to page 106] 
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rations—Cutex Cuticle Cream and 
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ing the cuticle the oils it lacks as 
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in anybody between your age and mine—” 

She checked herself; the girl’s eyes were 
brimming with tears. 

“My dear!” exclaimed the older woman, 
“TI didn’t believe it!” 

“Tt isn’t true,” said the girl, “—what 
she said about me. If it were I’d say so. 
It would be contemptible to deceive you—” 

Mrs. Weymiss leaned forward and drew 
the girl’s fragrant head against her breast. 

After a while she smiled to herself, 
thinking it no wonder that the heart of 
young Mr. Shoreham was already so seri- 
ously involved. 


RS. WEYMISS drove over to see 

Ellie one golden afternoon in Octo- 
ber; found her all stained with clay—all 
flushed and lovely with exertion; and the 
Africa a supple, sinuous, exotic, exquisite 
thing—an enchanting creation of purest 
delight. 

The older woman was no fool. There 
was shrewdness as well as the aesthetic 
quality in her appreciations. 

“What are you expecting to do with 
this, my child?” she asked abruptly. 

“T thought I might venture to offer it 
to the Salon—” the girl smiled uncertainly 
at her own impudence. 

“How would it look in the center of 
the great circular lawn inside the entrance 
gates to Three Lakes Park?” 

Ellie reddened to the blond roots of 
her hair. 

“__Banked up to the basin with a riot 
of blazing flowers?” added Mrs. Weymiss 

. “Suppose I put it up to the board 
of governors? . . . Could you give me 
any idea at all as to what sum we should 
appropriate ?” 

“T hadn’t thought—” 

“Suppose we assume all expenses and 
offer you twenty-five thousand ?” 

The girl seemed bewildered; stared up 
at her clay creation in silence. 

Mrs. Weymiss said: “I can get that 
much. They usually do what I suggest 

. If you wish to hear my opinion of 
your Africa, I think it is one of the most 
seductive and enchanting creations in 
modern sculpture that ever I have seen 
‘ . I don’t suppose there will be any 
question of the Salon accepting it.” 

They were taking tea on the veranda, 
later, when George Shoreham appeared— 
vastly to Mrs. Weymiss’ amusement. 

For one thing, she meant to eliminate 
him if she was to undertake the social 
creation of Ellie Lessing. 

Marriage, giving in marriage, was to be 
no part of it for a good long while. 

She said blandly and carelessly to Ellie: 
“As long as you’ve given up your quarters 
in town, why not come to me when you 
leave here?” 

“T’d love to for a few days—” 

“My dear, I mean for the Winter. I’ve 
a big, ugly, empty house. We can hunt up 
a studio for you; and you can drive down 
every morning and back every after- 
noon—” She smiled on Ellie, rose, and, 
leaning lightly upon the girl’s arm, walked 
toward her waiting car. 

“These are the years, my dear,” she 
said. “Don’t neglect any opportunity. And 
keep men outside the picket fence . 
There will be time enough, later, for the 
Only Man on Earth.” 

Ellie laughed: “I don’t believe I ever 
shall have time for Him.” 

Mrs. Weymiss, with a sardonic smile, 
turned toward the cottage and waved a 
gloved hand in adieu. 

It was in January that Ellie heard from 
John Westall. He sent her, from Con- 
stantinople, an Herez rug of glowing 
sapphire, ivory and rose; very ancient. 

“In years to come,’ > he wrote, “you are 
to sit upon it and reflect how famous 
you are.’ 

She replied : “Upon it, there is room for 
two—in our old age.’ 

She went on: “I am not lonely. And if 
there were no people to be polite to me 
at Three Lakes I should not be lonely. 
I'll tell you something: there is no lone- 
liness in me. 

“Desire? Yes. Every emotion, probably, 
except only loneliness. 

“Which does not mean I haven’t missed 
you. The acute unhappiness has gone, 
bridged by memories and our letters. And 
if you return and go away again always 
you will be missed. Wanted. Regretted. 
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Awaited . . . My dear—and welcomed— 
married or single! 

“In Jaunary—if I cast—I shall go to 
New York for a few weeks and stop with 
‘Mrs. Weymiss. I hope I shall be ready 
for many people—for gaiety and lights 
and theaters—for music and the opera 
and every pleasure designed by man. But 
there is a bond that ever must draw me 
back to quiet and leisure and freedom. 
Work! That, to me, has become the only 
meaning of life. The one immortal plea- 
sure. 

“And, despite all these absorptions and 
demands upon me, my dear, I always 
shall have time to swim with you at 
Manhattan, and dance with you at Villy’s, 
and show you the secret glades of the 
Botanical Gardens—our Eden of an after- 
noon.—Your Ellie.” 

Toward the end of January she wrote: 

“The die is cast and so is Africa! A 
thrilling success! But it nearly killed Rose 
and me. 

“T go, now, to Mrs. Weymiss for a few 
weeks. She is very kind—good, amiable. 

“And tomorrow evening, in New York, 
the pink lights are to be turned on for 
me... A party! For me! Oh, my dear, 
if only you were there to teach us all what 
dancing really is—give the world one per- 
fect lesson with—Your girl, 

“Ellie.” 

On the morrow, young Mr. Shoreham 
came up from town to close the cottage 
and receive the keys. 

He seemed, to Ellie, unusually polite, 
formal, attentive; unusually pale, too. 

While Rose was packing the bags in 
the bed-rooms, he and Ellie stood on the 
veranda looking across the snowy grass 
at the car which Mrs. Weymiss had sent 
up for her. from town. 

She was thinking of nothing in partic- 
ular—her clever gaze shifting over a snow- 
covered landscape—when, in a modulated, 
polite, resolutely controlled voice, Mr. 
George Shoreham asked her to marry him. 

It was her first serious declaration—not 
considering Francis Tolland’s. She said, 
rather wide-eyed: “Why, I am not in love 
with you, Mr. Shoreham.” 

He was so nice about it; so serious, so 
courteous. Hoped she might come to care 
for him in time. And then lifted her hand 
a little way and bent very far over and 
touched it with his lips. 

There was no rest for Ellie Lessing 
during those weeks with Mrs. Weymiss. 
She needed none. A dance was given for 
her at the Colony Club. After that she 
was asked about generally. 

The odd feature of these days was that 
Ellie had so instantly become merged 
in all that she had never known—so in- 
stinctively a part of it, without effort, 
without awkwardness, unsurprised, un- 
flattered, and serenely, as of a right. Like 
a traveled child returning to her own, in- 
terested, enchanted, curious only because 
it had outgrown her infant recollection. 


Ebene located, finally, a barn-like studio 
west of Lexington in the Fifties, and 
by April it began to look as though Ellie 
Lessing had lived in it for years. 

Africa had been accepted by the May 
Salon. The incredibly joyous news had 
come; and Ellie sang in her studio while 
she worked; played whirlwind jazz on her 
piano; went into the kitchen a dozen 
times to tell Rose about it and examine 
the layer cake she had baked. 

And then as the apartment bell was 
ringing she started toward the studio 
once more, eating a slice of chocolate 
cake, and wiping her fingers on her smock. 

“T’ll answer the beil,” she called back 
over her shoulder to Rose; “it’s probably 
my blue gown from the cleaner’s—” 

She placed in her mouth the last morsel 
of chocolate cake, ran her spread fingers 
over her smock, opened the door, and 
found herself looking at John Westall. 

She made an odd, whimpering sound; 
clutching his sleeve. Dumb, she held fast 
to him, swallowing hard: 

He began to laugh; saw the green-gold 
eyes glimmering; saw the rush of tears. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “are you 
really glad ?>—” 

“I’m weak with it. . 
where—no, not the studio. . 
. . I was writing to you. 

” She took his hat and [Turn to page 107] 
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Meeocteee Feet 


Lose their charm by crooked heels 


© HE shapeliest footand trimmest ankle 
lose their charm, and your whole ap- 
pearance suffers, when your heels are 
crooked or your shoes “run over” 

They spoil the grace of your walk by 
throwing your body out of balance, caus- 
ing the ankles to wobble and thicken. 
This unnatural strain on the ligaments is 
often the cause of weak ankles, tender 
heels and leg pains. 

To correct this fault, wear Dr. Scholl’s Walk- 
Strate Heel Pads. They make you walk straight 
by equalizing the body's weight, remove all strain 
and make walking a pleasure. You save more than 
their cost in heel repairs alone, and preserve the 
shape of your shoes. 





AFTER 


BEFORE 


Dt. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are soft, com 








fortable, and quickly attach<d inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoe and dept. 
stores and leading drug stores. 35 cents per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Hee! Pads 


Made by The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, World's 
Largest Manufacturers oF. Arch Supports, Foot Com- 
fort a and Foot Remedies. 
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Application 
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INSTANTLY BEAUTIFIES © 


Blotches, pimples, eruptions, windburn 
—all may be concealed at once under 
the lovely, velvety complexion produced 
by a single application of this remark- 
able balm. Once tried — always used. 
Absolutely safe—fully guaranteed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Sign Name and Address 


Lyon Mre. Co.,43-C South 5th St., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. = 
I want to test the correct shade for my & 
skin. Enclosed is 10¢ for generous trial 4 
size. Send shadechecked: Flesh-pink, 
Brgnatte. White, Rose-red. xX 
(if druggist cannot supply you, jy 
send Tac for FULL SIZE potrie. x 
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I didn't buy 
anew rug deat... 
just an 


Ozite Cushion 





At 
o oe 


CCAM 
Sipe s “ 


Ozite Cushions are 

} bound on all edges 
with orange tape. 
Look for it! 


* 


...notice the velvety softness 
of this remarkable cushion 


en soft cushion gives old 
rugs a new lease on life... 
gives them oriental luxury, too! 
A few Ozite Cushions will change 
the entire atmosphere of a home 
—lend it new richness and charm. 
You'll be suprised at how inex- 
pensive Ozite is, and be daily 
pleased by its economy. Remem- 
ber: Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 


Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores. 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


American Hair Felt C»., Mfrs. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Quite is made of sterilized hair— hi i 
" r ” the only rug cush‘on that is 
onized’’, It is everlastingly moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9, 1924. 








Clinton Carpet Company 

¥ 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Please send me your free bcoklet, “The 

Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small 

sample of Ozite. 
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BEATING 
WINGS 


[Continued from page 106] 


coat he carried over his arm—as though 
afraid he might go away. She seemed in 
fear of that—kept watching him, her eyes 
still glimmering with tears. 

“Africa has been accepted for the 
Salon,” she said. “I’ve just heard. I was 
writing you.” 

She laid his hat, stick and overcoat on 
her bed, watching him over her shoulder. 
Came back swiftly, pulled a stool from 
her dressing table and seated herself be- 
fore him, knee to knee, her hands en- 
folding one of his. 

“You won’t go away again?” she asked. 

“Not for a while . . . Why, Ellie!—” 
He fell silent, conscious of the girl’s emo- 
tion; unprepared, after three years— 

“For a few moments,” she murmur- 
realize I have you here 

. . . I didn’t know how I was going to 

feel . . . One can’t guess—just by letters 

m . I know it’s three years, Do they 

matter to you?” 

“Of course not—if you mean—” 

“Yes, that. Our friendship is the same, 
isn’t it? Mine is. More, even. I scarcely 
know what I’m talking about. You will 
stay with me, now, won’t you?” 

“Certainly,” he said, deeply moved at 
the dread in her eyes. . . “I didn’t know 
I meant as much to you—” 

“IT didn’t, myself . . I’m not sure 
whether I knew. But I do now . I’ve 
got you back; that’s all I am very clear 
about . . . Tell me, are you hungry?” 

He began to laugh: “No, are you?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve had some cake . . .I 
don’t know what I’m saying. Shall we 
sit here for a while?” 

She kept gathering and pressing and 
smoothing his hand as though she were 
caressing a kitten; but there was a splen- 
dor in the eyes which never left his. 

“You are no stranger,” she said. “I was 
afraid.” 

“I’m quite the same. But, Ellie, you are 
changed . . . No stranger, either . . 
But—” 

“Am I not what you remember?” 

“VYou’ve developed out of what I re- 
member.” 

“Is it—agreeable to you?” 

“Charmingly agreeable.” 

“Well, then—” she played absently with 
his hand. : 

“Is there any objection to our seeing 
more or less of each other?” 

The almost forgotten phrase relaxed 
the tension and they smiled. 

“Well,” she insisted gaily, “is there? 
After all these years without you I’m not 
going to let anything stop me now!” 

He was still laughing: “Villy’s for us 
every Saturday and Sunday. Is that it, 
Ellie ?” 

“It is if I’m still your girl. Am I?” 

“Don’t ask me! Are you?” 

“Oh, I always have been!” 

“As to that,” he said lightly, “you’ve 
admitted at least one relapse.” 

“Francis ?” 

“T believe that is the demi-god’s name.” 

She smiled. 

“Well,” he said, “that seems to dispose 
of him . . . Who else, Ellie?” 

“There never has been anybody else. 
And that includes Francis. All I care 
about anything is that—” she laughed— 
“you say that I’m still your girl.” 

“You are. That’s settled. Now, go ahead 
with your plans.” _ . 

“Tl tell you,” she continued gaily; 
“until five, on week-days, we'll be at 
work. After that, I’ll fit in my engage- 
ments to suit you—” 

“My dear, you can’t!” 

“T will! When you don’t wish to come 
here or take me out, then I'll go to their 
old parties—” 

His laughter rang out in the little room. 

She suddenly pressed both his hands 
convulsively between her own: “John 
Westall,” she said, “I have been developing 
into what you started. Oh, tell me. You 
haven’t, yet! Tell me about myself?” 

“Tell you that you are very lovely to 
look at?” 

“Am I? That is accident if I am. You 
know what I mean.” 

“IT do . . . It seemed impertinent—” 
“Tell me!” 
“Well, then, yes, you [Turn to page 108] 
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The Bandbox wired for AC 
operation is $65. New R.C.A. 
AC tubes used in conjunction 
with Crosley Power Converter 
selling at $60 and taking all 
power direct from light socket. 


With no patent limitations to 
hamper, Crosley sweeps the 
radio field with the Bandbox 
receiver at $55. 


THE “BANDBOX” 
A six tube completely shielded 
receiver with brown frost 

crystalline finish. 
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sicone as pictured 
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Musicone 
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i igher west 
Crosley’s paramount achieve- ocky Mountains, 
ment! 
If you cannot locate the near 
est dealer write Dept. 6 for his 


name and literature. 


A 6-tube receiver—all elements 
totally and completely shielded 
from each other! 

THE CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Radio frequency stage neutral- 
ized! 


These and many other features, 
such as single knob control, 
illuminated dial, volume con- 
trol, acuminators, and battery 
cable, are the quality marks of 
sets twice its price and more. 


Crosley radio is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experi- 
mental and Broadcast Re- 


ception. 


Tilt-table 
Musicone 
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The metal cabinet is easily re- 
moved for console installation. 
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Vanta Garmentsare all non-shrinkable, guaran 
teed. Twice sterilized—once just before packing. 
Sotheycometoyou, mother, antisepticallyclean. 
For children over two years we make a complete 
line of buttoned garments, allof highVanta quality. 

, Vanta Garments come in all fabrics. Each is 
plainly zumbered. This makes it easy to dress 
baby in the same fabric straight through and 
thus eliminate the biggest cause of colds. 
Most stores carry-Vanta Baby Garments. If 
your dealer should not, just write direct to the 
EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc., Dept. 910, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Baby Garments 


FREE OFFER—Nothing to pay, now or later! 


A pattern with full instructions for making a Vanta Pinless Diaper, 
= and enough Vanta Twistless Tape forthe fastenings. Mailed ina plain 
\ package. Nocost or obligation. Mail coupon todaywhile offer is open. 
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From Loose Pins and Buttons 


There should not be any pins or buttons in 
baby’s clothes. Pins too often become un- 
fastened. And baby puts everything into his 
mouth. Hard buttons have a habit of turning 
edgewise. And frequently when baby is accused 
of colic or temper, a pricking pin is the cause 
of his wails. Or a hard button bruising his 
tender little flesh. 

‘That’s why Vanta Baby Garments were designed 
and patented. To fit baby’s own notion of com- 
fort. To completely eliminate pins and buttons. 
With Vanta, each garmentis fastened with dainty 
bows of twistlesstape. Youcan dress baby with- 
out once turning him over. And the tapes are 
instantly adjustable for perfect fit. 

More than 20,000 leading doctors and nurses 
recommend this safe way to dress your baby. 
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“Look 
at my daughter!” 


says the doctor 
“Raised on 


Kagle Brand! 





OOK at her! Delyghte Lancaster, 
two-year-old daughter of Dr. G. 

N. Lancaster, Granbury, Texas. Never 
sick a day. Walked at nine months. Very 
active. (She looks it, doesn’t she?) .. . 
“And raised entirely”, writes her father, 


“on Eagle Brand Condensed Milk!” 


Borden’s Eagle Brand has a long and 
remarkable record as a successful baby 
food. It is made of fine, fresh whole cow's 
milk, condensed and modified with sugar. 
In digestibility it ranks next to mother’s 
milk. It is growth-promoting and bone- 
building. It contains important vitamins. 
And it is always absolutely pure, safe 
and uniform. It keeps without ice. 


Every mother should nurse her baby 
if possible. But in millions of difficult feed- 
ing cases, Eagle Brand has come to the 
rescue. As the child grows older, other 
foods—cod liver oil, orange juice, cereals, 
etc.—are gradually added to the diet, as 
recommended by physicians. Practical 
feeding information and stories of Eagle 
Brand babies will be found in the two 
free booklets offered below. Mail the 
coupon today! 
ee mamma 1_Mec— 10-27 
Tue Borpen Company 

Borden Building 

350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Wel- 


fare’’ and “What Other Mothers Say." 
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have made good . . The miracle is 
that you are unspoiled.” 

“You’ve stood on your own legs from 
the first. Now, if you like, you can seat 
yourself in a solid gold chair.” 

They both laughed when he leaned for- 
ward, lifted her, held her cradled. 

She said: “This is the first rest I have 
had since you went away.” 

In the corridor she extended her arm 
to point the way, then rested it on his 
shoulder. In the studio he held her for 
a little while, still, before setting her upon 
her feet. 

After a silence he released her. She took 
his hand and led him about, excited, now, 
thrilling at his praise; enchanted at his 
surprise; confiding to him all the myriad 
details of hope and disappointment, worry 
and elation, for which until he came 
there had been no outlet. 

In the midst of it all she was suddenly 
possessed of the obsession that he was 
hungry, and rang for Rose and tea. 

“Why,” he asked, “do you insist that 
I need nourishment ?” 

She didn’t know why. Probably it was 
the maternal in her. 

“Tt’s funny,” she admitted, “it’s funny, 
but somehow I keep noticing the boy in 
you. You are a boy! I felt that way about 
you long ago . . . That night you went 
away—” 

There was a silence; then they both 
spoke at once: spontaneous effort to make 
light of something suddenly pictured. Their 
parting on that night three years ago. 

A slight flush lingered on his cheek 
bones for a while, even after her gay 
voice had dispelled any lingering visions 
that seemed to have no longer any mean- 
ing to either. 

Rose came with tea, toast and cake. She 
smiled at Westall, who smiled at her. 

Ellie said: “I’m coming, slowly, back to 
earth. Slowly. I have a dinner party to- 
night. I can’t decently get out of it.” 

“No; that’s a thing you can’t do.” 

“No; they might not fill in. But you'll 
come tomorrow at five; won’t you?” 

It seemed that he was tied up. 

“Good heavens!” she said. “This is likely 
to be a wasted week. I’m involved. But 
I won’t be after this. And we have Satur- 
day and Sunday, haven’t we?” 

He began to laugh again; and her clever 
eyes seemed to divine the source of his 
amusement. Of a sudden she blushed 
brightly; strove to laugh with him— 

“You’re thinking I’m behaving as though 
we’re in love! I oughtn’t to, I suppose.” 

“Ves, go ahead,” he said coolly. 

“TI know, of course, you understand—” 

After a moment: “I do. Proceed.” 

“You do understand all you mean to me, 
don’t you? You realize that what I am 
today you began three years ago—out of 
nothing—wothing! Out of a lump of 
ignorance! Out of a perfect fool! . . 
You know that! Why shouldn’t I care 
for you? . . Next to my mother?” 

“Do you?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

After a moment: “That’s fine, Ellie.” 

He got up and began to walk to and 
fro. Serious. There was a certain detach- 
ment in his glance. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said under his breath. 
“But I didn’t know . I didn’t know 
when I was coming back here . . . What 
time is it?” He glanced at the studio 
clock: “You have to dress. I’d better be 
going—” 

She did not rise. 


“My hat’s on your bed,” he said. 

She rose. They walked from the studio 
to her door. She did not go in; rested; 
leaned against the wall. She seemed sud- 
denly tired. Drooped a little. 

As he stood waiting, she said: “Don’t 
you want to remember?” 

He knew perfectly well what she meant. 

“I do remember.” 

For a few moments she remained as she 
was. Then she turned toward him. Came 
a step toward him. In his embrace she 
looked up at him, awaiting his kiss; wel- 
comed it with a slight sigh. 

Then she put both arms around his 
body and strained him to her . . . The 
same child’s ardor; her whole heart hotly 
embracing him in an overwhelmed im- 
pulse of gratitude and affection. 

She had become “his girl” again. She 
laughed up at him. She dropped her head 
back to look at him. 

There was no smile in his eyes. Sud- 
denly, in her own, the smile died out, and 
her face flamed. 

In his eyes was voiceless reassurance. 
She understood it; understood that her 
fate was upon her. 

Then, in this girl, leaped the first pale 
flame of passion, kindling her cheeks and 
lips, and her breath with a vague, hot 
fragrance. 

He was saying something to her about 
love. She already understood. She might 
have known what it really was. Always 
had been. Always, always. In the very 
beginning. Now. -Always. 

She drew a deep, uneven breath. Her 
mind was on fire; her heart; her mouth. 
His body was burning her. 

“John Westall,” she said faintly. 

And, again: “I didn’t know—” 

She let him kiss her; melted to his lips. 
Left what was done to him; in his keep- 
ing and discretion. Her supple limbs 
yielded, not offering any more, not hold- 
ing. 

The studio clock struck. A door opened; 
Rose’s voice: ‘Miss Ellie, what gown will 
you—” 

She said to her lover: “I’ve an hour to 
dress in. Will you lift me up in your 
arms ?’ 

“Darling, hadn’t I better go and let 
you—” 

“No. Carry me into the studio . 
How can I dress for dinner now?” 

And, in the studio: “TI’ll tell you this: 
we’ve got to re-arrange everything, now. 
Everything! . . . You poor boy! What 
are you planning to do with me?” 

“Not a thing, except marry you.” 

“Oh! Did you know that this was going 
to happen? I never never dreamed it... 
You don’t have to hold me, darling.” 

“Tl carry you to your room.” 

“Don’t go!” 

“You'll have to dress, you know—” 

He walked back to her bedroom, still 
cradling her. 

The half hour struck. 

“T'll tell you this, darling,” she began. 

“You tell me tomorrow morning,” he 
said firmly. “I can see your scandalized 
maid peeping from the kitchen.” He kissed 
he 


r. 

“Will you come to breakfast?” she 
asked. “You’d better get used to it, you 
know.” 

“You mean, for life?” 

“Tao.” 

He kissed her. 


[Tue Enp] 
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OF THE LORD 
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the sorrow in the world laid hold of her 
and shook her—and yet she had no fear. 
Here, almost upon her, was the man whose 
flaming blue eyes had pierced her through 
that day above the pointed guns. The guns 
were present now, swung to his hips. A 
blur came over her vision and she put one 
hand upon her breast. 

The man on the great horse drew him 
up, swinging out of the road. He took off 
his hat and smiled. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, and at 
the sound of his voice her heart gave an 
odd, painful leap, “but ladies are so scarce 
out here, especially new ladies, that no he- 
man in this country can pass one with- 
out speaking. I wish you the best of luck— 


and don’t go far, please, away from town. 
There are a thousand cracks and washes 
here and the land looks so much alike 
that one might get lost with ease.” 

He smiled down at her again, and to 
save her life she could find no glib words 
for him this time. 

As she did not speak, he raised his hat 
again and put it on, bowed a bit awk- 
wardly, and cantered on toward the town. 

This was romance with a vengeance! 

Riding directly in among the unsuspect- 
ing populace, this man who dared to 
break the law of God and man, a robber, 
a bandit, an outlaw pure and simple! 

For the first time since her start into 
adventure Phoebe [Turn to page 111] 
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and in years to come — re- 
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This grape-like 
FRESHNESS 
in seedless raisins 





RESH fragrance—you notice that first in 

Sun-Maid Nectars. Tempted, you try 
their flavor—and what a surprise! It is the 
flavor of grapes when they hang golden ripe 
on the vine! 

Their sheer, glistening skins bulge with 
the nectar of the grape. Piumper, tenderer, 
infinitely finer than ordinary seedless raisins 
are these Sun-Maid Nectars. 


great 
improvements 


SUN-MAID 
PUFFED 














‘The 


CONVENIENCE 
of seeded raisins that pour 








HE old kind of 6ee 


method that reta‘~s their juice, 


raisins you had to tear 
apart one by one—they were 
so sticky. But Sun-Maid Puffed 
tumble right out of the carton! 
Great, plump raisins these 
are, seeded by an exclusive 


leaves them whaoie. 

So in Sun-Maid Puffed you 
get all the flavor of the muscat 
grape—a new measure of rich- 


With 


ness for your dishes. 
none of the old bother! 








“You get them only in SUN-MAIDS 


They have caused women to completely revise their ideas 
about raisins . . . this seedless kind with a grape-like flavor 
and tenderness! . . . this seeded kind that isn’: sticky! 

Instantly, eagerly, women have turned to them. Now 
millions will never again use the ordinary kinds. 

Nor will you, once you have tried Sun-Maid Nectars and 
Sun-Maid Puffed. You can get them at almost any grocery 
store and prove their superiority tonight—in a cake or in a 
pudding. 
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THE 
VENETIAN BLONDE 


Red-gold hair with a skin as 
clear as satin, and delicately 
brown. Rachel Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Oriental 
Pompeian Bloom. 
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THE 
WATTEAU BLONDE 
is delicately colored as though 
she had been sketched on ivory 
satin. Pale gold hatr,and tea- 
rose skin. Naturelle Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Light tone 

of Pompeian Bloom. 
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THE 
CELTIC BRUNETIE 





Milk-white skin, found only 
in this type—not opaque, nor 
yet translucent, but definitely 
skin white. White Pompeian 
Beauty Powder with Oriental 
Pomptian Bloom. 


THe Spaniso BRUNETTE 


F you are the 
Spanish type you 
havealwayswanted 


then 


Ze 


to wear rich colors, 
and big goldhoops 
in your ears! But 
you are equally charming when you harmonize 
the deep Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with your clear olive skin. And when 
you accent the warm damask of your cheeks with 
the Dark rose tone of Pompeian Bloom—then 
all Spain seems to sing through your beauty. 
The “effective” girls are those who make 
you aware of their type! Whatever your type 
—whether Spanish or fairest Norman, or 
typical American Beauty—you can add much 
to your charm by cleverly using a powder and 
rouge that match the tone of your skin. 
Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian 


cotening with the cernect shades 
of this powder and nouge 


By Mme. Jeannette de Cordet + Famous Beauty Specialist 


oer 
tet 


Bloom have the 
outstanding virtue 
of skin-perfect 
shades and tones. 
They are selected 
by sophisticated 
women because of this perfection. Purity, ad- 
herence, and delicate odor are all found in 
this delightful powder and rouge. But of far 
greater importance is the fact that you can have 
Pompeian Beauty Powder in the exact shade for 
yourskin,and Pompeian Bloom ina tonethat will 
blend so naturally with your own coloring as to 
give the final touch of effectiveness to your type. 
The Powder shades are: Nude, Naturelle, 
Flesh-Pink, Rachel and White. 
Bloom tones: Medium, Light, 
Dark, Oriental and Orange. 
Powder and Bloom each 60c. 
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THE AUBURN: 
HAIRED TYPE 


She has reddish-brown hair— 


. with “sherry-colored’’ eyes 


and a fine warm tone of skin. 
Mix 2 parts Naturelle with 1 
part of Flesh-Pink Pompeian 

Powder. Use Orange Bloom. 


WHAT Lf YOUR TYPE 
OF BEAUTY? 
Let me help you determine 
and tell you how to select 
your correct shade and tone 
of powder and rouge. Send 
for my new Beauty-Sampler 
—5 littlevials ofthe 5 shades 
ofPompeian Beauty Powder 
with my new 20-page book- 
let showing 24 types of 
lovely women, in natural 
colors. 
fractile de lek 


Specialiste en Beauté’ 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 401-J, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for your Beauty- 
\ Sampler with booklet—‘‘Your Type of Beauty.” 








POMPEITAN 3 BEAUTY POWDER | 
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Don’t Neglect 
the Motor 


Give your sewing machine motor 
a good oiling regularly with 3-in- 
One and save repair bills. Treat 
your vacuum cleaner and washing 
machine motors the same way. 
Their high speed makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to use only oil of 
finest quality. 


@ 
‘in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Unlike ordinary oils, 3-in-One is a scien- 
tific compound. Itcombines the lubricating 
properties of several higl ly refined oils. 
3-in-One flows freely to tightest bear- 
ings, oils perfectly, stays put, doesn’t 
gum or dry out. 
In grocery, notion, drug, hardware and 
general stores everywhere in Handy Cans 
and Bottles. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York City 
33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
cS KR986 












Have sparkling, clean It 
windows: Put a few et : ! 
drops of 3-in-One in F232 1 
water and wash as usual, |eq=s ‘ 
No soap. Try once. 
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with this delicious food 


Our family insisted on meat every day. It was a 
problem to vary the meals. Our children com- 
plicated matters. Then we tried Protose. None of 
us hanker for meat anymore. 


_Protose is ve patie meat of the most delicious 


kind. It has all the piquant aroma of meat, its 
zestful flavor, even its texture. But it is infinitely 
more healthful. Richerthan steak or eggs. Our 
children thrive on it. 


For 25 years Protose has been used in place of 
flesh foods at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
And by thousands who cannot eat meat. Exper- 
lence with Protose disproves the old theory that 
ted meat is essential to vigorous health. Can be 
served in any way meat is served. Get a can today 

‘om any authorized store. 


PROTOSE 


a a 


| Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











lease send free and postpaid a copy of “HEALTH- 
] FUL LIVING.” 0 ee gar of authorised store 
| ‘eaturing Sanitarium Health Foods. 
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THE CANDLES OF THE LORD 


[Continued from page 108! 


Hannaford felt a sense of weakness in her- 
self, a deep.ache that set her trembling. At 
a rail across the sandy street she could see 
the big black horse waiting quietly for 
his master. 

Of all the souls in the lone little place 
she alone knew him—the man with the 
bright blue eyes. She alone—and he was 
here, loose in the town, perhaps bent on 
Heaven knew what bold errand of crime! 

She trembled under the responsibility 
thrust thus suddenly upon her. She hur- 
ried down the stairs and sent the little 
freckled waitress for the landlord. 

“Please,” she told the portly man when 
he arrived, shirt-sleeved and perspiring, 
“please send for the sheriff. I wish to 
speak to him alone. I’ll be waiting in the 
parlor.” 

She stood in the tawdry room, her hands 
gripped tight on a chair-back—and then 
she heard them coming, booted feet on 
bare boards, and the landlord was saying 
wonderingly, “. . . seems. all upset. 
Wanted t’ see you alone. Go on in, 
Tommy.” 

The Sheriff! 

She opened her mouth, but no sound 
came from it. Her hands on the chair- 
back shone white around the knuckles. 

“You sent for me, madam?” he asked 
quietly, and she marvelled at the soft- 
ness of his voice. 

Phoebe Hannaford bit down upon her 
lip which had an absurd tendency to 
quiver. What could she say? What could 
she do in the face of such a situation? 

As she gazed at him like one athirst, her 
mouth a trifle open, her wide brown eyes 
suddenly filled with tears, and she put 
her hands over her face. 

“T—” she said, weeping, “I—sent— No, 
sir, . . . I have nothing to say to you 
now.” 

A heavy silence came in the room, brok- 
en only by the long breaths which sighed 
across her lips. Then the man laid down 
his hat and put his hand on her wrist. 

“Please,” he said distressedly, “please 
don’t cry like that. If there is anything on 
earth I can do for you, tell me, and Ill 
do it.” 

She had a wild desire to cry. “Come 
back to decency—to safety—to the com- 
mon plane of honest folks!” but she 
shook her head and moved away from 
him toward the door. 

She stumbled up the flimsy stairs and 
flinging herself on her bed, cried as she 
had never cried in her life. 

“What say, Tommy?” asked the land- 
lord. “What’d she want of th’ Shur’f?” 

“Nothing, so far as I could find out, 
Pete,” said the sheriff in the shadows of 
the porch below. “I think she’s upset 
about that incident a week ago. Better 
send your wife up to comfort her.” 

And that was the attitude they took 
concerning her. One and all the personnel 
of the humble place extended to her a 
kindness and consideration which was 
touching in its wholesome simplicity. The 
sheriff brought her in a huge armful of 
yucca spikes fragrant as the winds of 
Heaven. 

At their advent she was filled with a 
wide confusion, a trembling sense of ec- 
stasy and guilt. She saw him twice in the 
week that followed, once at early break- 
fast in the dining-room, and again on the 
desert’s edge where she had gone to walk 
in the twilight. 

He was coming in again from some far 
ride on the big black horse, and once again 
he stopped beside her to smile down with 
the crinkling of eyes and cheeks, the light- 
ing of the spirit behind his thin face. 

The man swung from his saddle and 
stood beside her in the dusk. 

“Are you afraid now?” he asked her. 
“Are you more happy in our land?” 

“No,” she said, “I’m not afraid—and 
I am not happy.” . 

“Why are you not happy?” 

“T—cannot tell you.” 

“Forgive me. I should not have asked 
that. Many people bring their sorrows 
West.” 

“T did not bring mine!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “I found it here!” 

“Can’t you tell me?” he asked in a low 
voice. ‘“I—would like to know.” 

“No,” she said. “No—oh, no!” 

“You,” he said presently, “are too— 
sweet a woman”—there was a diffidence 


in his speech, a hesitation at the personal 
touch, “to be unhappy. I—wish I could 
help you. Did you like the yucca blooms?” 

“Loved them!” she cried instantly, “I 
have them still.” : 

“They grow abundantly in this hard 
land,” he went on, “standing straight and 
beautiful in sand and sun, a touch of 
sweetness for a people starved for flowers. 
The Mission Indians used to call them the 
Candles of the Lord. There’s a supersti- 
tion that they light the way for uncertain 
feet.” 

A long silence fell and deepened. Phoebe 
Hannaford stirred on her feet. 

“Shall we—shall we go back?” she said 
desperately, and as the man moved she 
fell into step beside him. 

So they walked together for the first 
enchanted time, and before she knew it 
his hands had closed on her fingers. They 
did not speak again, and at the edge of 
the mesquite the man halted and bending 
suddenly kissed her. 

Next day she trembled at every booted 
step, but he was nowhere to be seen, She 
heard a little guarded speech among the 
men concerning the robbers and the 
chance of catching them, at which she 
lost her appetite completely. A week 
passed, and it seemed no such man as 
Sheriff Tom had ever come to the lone 
little town. 

And then a dirty Mexican rode in and 
brought her five huge spikes of yucca. 
There was a bit of paper, none too clean 
itself, tied to one of them, on which was 
scrawled in pencil the words, “Dear Wo- 
man, maybe these lights of the desert will 
show you a way out of that unhappiness.” 

Time dragged after that. And then, in 
the end of the second month, the desperate 
small drama snapped to a climax. It was 
twilight, as it ever seemed to be when ro- 
mance rode abroad, and Phoebe Hanna- 
ford, coming through the little hall to- 
ward the hotel porch, heard a man cry 
sharply, “By thunder, boys, here’s Sher- 
iff Tom—an’ he’s got his man!” 

Straight in his saddle as ever, he yet 
rode with a different look, as if he did so 
with an effort, and if his horse was poor, 
he was a scarecrow. 

Yearning and pitiful, Phoebe Hanna- 
ford gazed upon him. She scarcely saw the 
man who rode before him on a tired 
horse, save to note the gleam of nickel on 
his wrists where the late light struck. 

Then these two, come in from none 
knew what wild and tragic chase and cap- 
ture, shuffled to a stop before the hotel 
steps. In silence they dismounted. 

“Well,” said landlord Pete, “you got 
yer bird, Tom—good fer—” 

The words hung aborted on his lips as 
both newcomers looked up. 

Face for face, form for form, feature 
for feature, they were the same! 

Sheriff Tom broke the silence. 

“Yes,” he said dully; “I got him.” 

Next moment Phoebe Hannaford had 
run down three steps and flung herself 
passionately against him. 

“You!” she gasped hysterically. “You— 
and him! I thought—you were he!” 

Tired as he was, and sad, the sheriff 
smiled, put a dusty arm about her. 

“Yes?” he helped her gently. 

“The train that day—I sent for you— 
the sheriff—to tell about you—when I 
met you on the road that first time— 
and then I—I could not tell!” 

“Yes? You cou'dn’t tell me—on myself?” 

Phoebe nodded. “The—Candles of the 
Lord,” she said miserably. “I thought—I 
hoped—maybe some day—across_ the 
Border—we—we might . . .” 

The sheriff put this hand behind her 
head and shut her babbling mouth against 
his breast. 

“Pete,” he said quietly, “will you and 
Bill and Constable John take the prisoner 
in and give him a good square meal? 
He’s pretty tired—and, after all, you see, 
he’s my twin brother. Go on in, Ted. I'll 
see you a little later.” 

Then, with his arm still about her, he 
turned the woman’s steps out toward 
the mesquite, where the dim road ran 
from the town and the little wind came 
blowing up from the south, laden with the 
breath of yucca blooms. 

Tired to exhaustion, but faithful as its 
— shadow the big horse plodded 
after. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


It will mean real dollars in your pocket to 
have this wonderful Style and Family 
Outfitter handy when selecting clothes for all 
the family. Send for the Chicago Mail Order 
Company’s guide to correct styles before you 
spend a single penny this season. Use the 
coupon or merely send a post card for your 
FREE copy—today! 


Full Cut 


Amazing 
Value! 


For less, proba- 

bly, than you 

dad buy the 

material alone, 

theChicagoMail 

Order Company 

offers you this 

beautiful set of 

2 full cut, well 

madeslips—just 

one of the many 

bargains from 

our big FREE 

catalog. One 

slip is of quality 

i grade muslin, 

Jexaqvuisitely embroidered; the other 

Jis of lustrous, non-clinging mercer- 

sfized cotton Pongee. Both launder 

well, Sizes, 34to 44 bust. Choice of 

White, Flesh, Peach or Nile Green. 

Statesizeandcolor. Send 98c. Postage 

paid tointroduce our bargains to you. 
Order by No. 376FM3572. 

Price for 2-Piece Set, only. 98c 





Biggest towel bargainever. 10 needed pieces, 
in sanitary package, guaranteed for service, 
absorbent, durable. Includes 2 big colored bor- 
der huck towels, 17x36 in.; 2 big colored border 
bleached Turkish towels, 17x35 in.; 2 bleached 
huck kitchen towels, 14x23 in.; 2 big bleached 
Turkish towels, 19x34in.;2 washcloths, 11x1lin. 
Amazing value. 

Order by No. 376FW9432. Price for 793 
Complete Towel Set (10 Pieces) Only Cc 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 


d th or. 
Our Matchless ame 
Service 


We ship most 
orders in 14% 
hours—somein | 
even lesstime. / 
No waiting! jl 
Satisfaction jx 
guaranteed 
or money j| 


back in- ff f y i} iss ] 
reson i) « By ae Py 
fe Mail This Coupon 9 


Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept. 376 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicage, tll, 


Send me absolutely FREE your Fall and 
Winter 1927-28Style Book and Family Outfitter, 
showing the newest fashions in apparel for all 
the family, dry goods and many useful articles 
for home. (You can paste this coupon on a 
penny postal). 
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True beauty 


comes from within 


; “Make-up” can only help | 











Bae women always look lovelier 
than anyone else — always interesting, ani- 
mated, gloriously alive. 


Beauty such as theirs does not bloom by 
magic at the dressing table. For a really fine 
complexion isn’t to be coaxed from even the 
cleverest little beauty jars and boxés—it is the 
precious gift that only health can give. 


Yet thousands of women never have this | 
glowing natural beauty— never really look | 
their best—because they violate the simple 
rules of health. They don’t get the proper | 
exercise, they eat unwisely, rest themselves | 
badly. 


7 ca ’ | 


The frequent result of these ill-adjusted habits 
of health is intestinal stoppage. Food wastes 
remain too long within the intestines, ferment- | 
ing and setting up a condition of self-poison- 
ing which renders the blood impure. This | 
impure blood is to blame for many, many 
beauty worries—for blemishes, dullness, a| 
lacklustre look. | 

To correct these skin defects, you must| 
first rid the blood of the impurities which are | 
responsible for them. And the approved way | 
to do this is by the use of Sal Hepatica—the | 
standard, effervescent saline. 


Sal Hepatica helps clear the complexion 
by promptly correcting stoppage and ridding | 
the blood stream of the poisons which make 
the skin “break out.” 

Sal Hepatica is also efficacious in the treat- 
ment of stomach disorders, colds, headache, 
rheumatism and many other ills traceable to | 
self-poisoning. For it combines the same 
health-giving salines that draw thousands to | 
European spas to “take the cure.” 


Don’t let the poisons of waste develop | 
within yourself. Avoid skin blemishes and | 
ill health by keeping internally clean with | 
Sal Hepatica. | 

Dissolved in a glass of water Sal Hepatica | 
makes a sparkling, palatable drink. The best 
time to take it is half an hour before breakfast 
or any other meal. 


Send for our booklet which explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica guards your beauty 
and how it helps correct the many ills that 
come from self-poisoning, 


For booklet please addvess 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. F-107, 71 West St., 
New York City 















YESTERDAY’S HARVEST 


[Continued from page 27] 


put in prison?” 

“Tt is quite true that I was in prison— 
and for stealing a pearl necklace.” 

In the sickening silence which followed, 
involuntarily she drew away from the man 
standing so rigidly beside her. 

“Then you’ve been living a lie,” she 
said slowly, the words seeming almost to 
be forced through her lips, so difficultly 
did they come. “You’ve deceived me— 
utterly, all this -time. Oh, Blair!’”—his 
name broke from her like a cry. “If you’d 
only told me—trusted me! . . . . I could 
have forgiven it all.” 

“And now?. You don’t love me any 
longer, I suppose? Is that it?” 

“Oh, yes, I love you. I suppose,” she 
went on tonelessly, “I shall always love 
you. I can’t help that.” 

He made impetuous, eager steps towards 
her. 

“Then why—why can’t you forgive me? 

Heaven knows I’ve repented that 
mad act of mine bitterly enough!” 

“T can forgive—I could have forgiven— 
what you did all those years ago. But, 
don’t you see, what I can’t forgive is that 
you never told me—never trusted me... 
That was a sin against our love.” She 
twisted her hands together painfully. 
“Don’t you see, if I’d only known, if you’d 
only told me, I could have stood by you, 
told Candy I didn’t care about the ,past— 
that I trusted you . . . But you’ve de- 
ceived me, left me in ignorance of what 
my love for you gave me the right to 
know.” 

Presently, lifting her eyes to his face, 
she went on: “I don’t think there’s any- 
thing else to say, Blair, except just— 
good-by.” Blindly she turned and walked 
towards the door. 


HRISTMAS was over, and with the 
early days of the new year it seemed 
as though fresh thoughts were springing 
to life in Elizabeth’s mind—pushing their 
way through the hardened, arid convic- 
tions which had lain like iron on her 
heart. The thing which had hurt her most 
was what seemed to her Blair’s utter lack 
of trust in her. He should have told her— 
that thought reiterated through her mind. 
But perhaps he had not told her simply 
because he had not been guilty of any 
crime, yet, since he had been actually im- 
prisoned for theft, he could not deny the 
fact when Frayne challenged him with it. 
Elizabeth knew that, though rare, such 
things did sometimes occur as that peo- 
ple were wrongfully imprisoned—miscar- 
riages of justice they were called. The 
only thing that puzzled her was why 
Blair had not attempted to explain mat- 
ters to Candy—told him frankly that jus- 
tice had miscarried. Was it pride? 

Elizabeth’s mind, working ceaselessly on 
the problem, pushing onward step by step, 
spurred by the love that longed to justify 
her lover, lit at last upon a possible solu- 
tion of the riddle. He must be shielding 
some one else! The more she thought of 
it the more convinced she became that 
this was the truth which lay behind his 
silence. 

She had developed a habit of taking 
long constitutionals, and only she herself 
knew how often on her return from the 
Abbey she made a detour which took her 
past Lone Edge. 

There was a certain gateway which she 
always passed, and today, she paused 
there as usual and, leaning her arms on 
the topmost bar, looked over towards the 
beloved and lonely house on the edge of 
the cliff, while her thoughts travelled back 
across the few weeks of intense and utter 
happiness that had been hers. 

And then, looking up, she saw him 
coming towards her, coming across the 
field at the entrance to which she was 
standing. His face had altered. It was 
still leaner than its wont, lined and hag- 
gard as though from sleepless nights, and 
beneath the dark, straight brows the blue 
eyes were feverishly bright. Elizabeth 
felt her heart beat suffocatingly. It was 
almost like a physical hurt to see him so 
altered. Unconsciously she stretched out 
her hands towards him. 

“Blair—” It was hardly more than a 
thread of sound, a mere gasped-out whis- 
per. 

But he heard it, and stopped in his 
tracks as though shot. Then, his glance 


leaping towards the place whence that 
faint utterance of his name had seemed 
to come, he saw her. In two strides he 
was at her side, and had taken her in 
his arms, holding her as though he would 
never let her go. 

“Oh, Blair, and you don’t hate me 
after all?” At last Elizabeth had drawn 
herself partially out of his arms, and half 
smiling, half tearful, put her question. 

“Hate you?” He laughed triumphantly. 
“It looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I think you’d have every right 
to,” she said, after a brief interval during 
which conversation was out of the ques- 
tion. “I’ve been a fool. I can’t think what 
ever made me believe all those ridiculous 
things about you!” 

The laughter died suddenly out of his 
eyes. “‘Ridiculous’?” he repeated. “Un- 
fortunately, they are as true today as they 
were when you first heard them—as they 
have been all these years,” he added 
bitterly. 

“T dare say they are,” she replied com- 
posedly. “But”—looking up at him with 
eyes that shone with a secret fire of joy— 
“how true have they ever been?” 

He hesitated. “What do you mean? I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“Don’t you?” Still the smile lingered 
in her eyes. “Then, as your intelligence is 
so limited, darling, I shall have to ex- 
plain. I don’t believe that you ever stole 
any pearls at all.” 

“TI don’t know what put that idea into 
your head,” he said quietly. “I’m sorry 
to have to undeceive you. I was im- 
prisoned for that offense and none other.” 

“Still I don’t believe you were ever a 
thief,” replied Elizabeth. “I did, at first 
—because you didn’t seem able to deny it. 
I must have been mad, I think. But now 
I’ve come to my senses, and your not 
denying it isn’t enough. I shall never be- 
lieve that you stole anything from any- 
body unless you tell me that you did. Can 
you tell me that, Blair?” 

Again he sought to evade the clear, 
questioning grey eyes. “I can’t deny it,” 
he said. “I never have denied it.” 

“Then will you say: ‘I was guilty of 
theft’?” she persisted. “Look at me and 
say that—and on your soul be it if you 
lie to me, Blair! I couldn’t forgive that.” 
The young, impassioned voice ceased. 
His eyes came slowly back to her face 
and for a long moment they stood gazing 
at each other in silence. Then, in dogged, 
beaten tones, he answered her. 

“No. I can’t say that.” 

“I knew it! Oh, Blair, how could I 
have been so mad as to believe it for one 
second! I shall never forgive myself . . 
So you'll have to forgive me instead. Will 
you?—Can you?” 

“Can 1?” With a sudden inarticulate cry 
he snatched her up in his arms. 

At last, a little pale and spent with the 
tide of rapture which had swept her, 
Elizabeth drew herself slowly and reluc- 
tantly out ‘of his embrace. “And now,” 
she said, “tell me—everything, Blair. I’ve 
the right to know.” 

“I suppose you have,” he admitted. 
“Well, it’s a short enough story. I wasn’t 
the thief, as you’ve guessed. A woman, 
whom I imagined myself in love with at 
the time, had taken the pearls—and even 
she, poor thing, wasn’t quite a deliberate 
thief. The detectives rounded us all up 
immediately after she’d handed the neck- 
lace over to me, and from that moment 
until the end they never let either of us 
out of their sight.” 

“And it was found—on you?” asked 
Elizabeth in a hushed voice of horror. 

Maitland gave a short laugh. 

“No, it wasn’t actually found on me. 
I saved myself the indignity of being 
searched, when it came to my turn, by 
handing it over.” 

“And then? What happened after that ?” 

“What happened after? Why, the inevi- 
table, of course. I paid the usual penalty 
of taking what: doesn’t belong to you.” 

“Well, but—” Elizabeth looked bewil- 
dered. “But what was the woman doing 
all the while—the woman who had really 
taken the necklace?” 

“Thanking her lucky stars that she had 
transferred it to me in the nick of time, I 
should imagine,” he answered grimly. 

“But now, after all this time, couldn’t 
you tell the whole [Turn to page 113] 
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NOW Anyone can 


Drink Coffee/ 


Don’t deny your- 
self the pleasure of 
coffee any longer. 
Or decline asecond 
cup because it’s late! Coffee can’t keep you 
awake if it is the kind without caffeine. 
Neither nerves, heart nor kidneys are in any 
way affected by this pure coffee—from which 
the caffeine has been extracted. And it is real 
coffee, full-flavored and full-bodied; nothing 
missing but the caffeine. The day, you try 
Kaffee Hag is the day you settle the coffee 
question. At the grocer’s, or clip coupon now! 


ae eee coe ee ee 


| KAFFEE HAG 


1692 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 


Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of real coffee; I en- 
| close 10 cents (coin or stamps). 


| Ms iia nea aisacaneecdie peanbabe eukane 











BOOKg 


Contains all the newest 
styles and gives helpful, 
po Per ogee oe acts 
about Furs. Tel! 

you should buy hibrecht Registered Furs. Offers unusual 
values in fine quality Furs. Savemoney! Get this book! 

coupon and Go (mailing costs) to ~ ALBRECHT & SON, 
400 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


73*Anniversary Sale 
Reduced Prices ~ Buy Now / 


oe es oe No Fur Trimmings Listed = = = = om 


E. ALBRECHT & SON.., St. Paul, Minn. [8] 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1927-28 
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NEW DESIGN IN CARD TABLE COVERS 

Boon for card players. Sur- 
face is patent leather finish, 
very artistic. No laundering. 
Fits 30in. table. Two styles, 
plain as shown and one with 
checkerboard design. Won- 
derful forcard prizesorgitts. 
State which you want. Money 
eo r a No stamps. 
Valu 








¥2 Cvticoll Silks 


ool Silk, Dress Silks, 
we men’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & 
Spool Silk. 
Made of famous Corticelli Silk 
Style booklet sent free on request 


Mark The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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GO INTO BUSINESS For Yourself 


Establish and oper- 

ate a ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. 

We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. — 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 

put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, N. J 
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t shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 






the toilet bowl clean! And yet 
how disagreeable a task it used 
to be. For nowadays Sani-Flush 
removes every mark, stain and 
incrustation. The closet shines! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 

Not only does the toilet bowl 
shine, but the whole closet is really 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into 
the hidden, unhealthful trap, dis- 
pels all foul odors . . . and you 
know how unreachable that trap 
is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in 
the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Ree Tue Hycienic Propucts Co, 
e Canton, Ohio 
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t Powder 
That Stays.On 


Better than all others 


N° MORE shiny nose—no more constant powdering 

all day long! A marvelous new kind of face powder 
comes off only when you wash it off—yet it is wonder- 
fully soft and fine. 

Not only that, but this new powder is actually a skix 
‘onic—it is compounded of certain imported ingredients 
which have almost magical results in correcting enlarged 
Pores, pimples, blemishes, roughness and blackheads. 
It heals, soothes and protects the skin, stimulating skin 
health and vigor. Ask for a box of 
Golden Peacock Tonic Face Powder at 
any drug or department store today. 

Created by the Paris Toilet Co., 
Paris, Tenn, 


Makers of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme 


Peacock 
© Tonic Face Powder 
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on request >the secret that keeps stage stars young— 
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nce, [Mlass. a oe 15 days you'll pe soa. —_ 
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ourself Ela Wheeler Wilcox. Send for my free 
and oper- let. You are not obligated. Send no 
community. Money. Just get the facts. 
ae ors KATHRYN MURRAY 
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YESTERDAY’S 
HARVEST 


[Continued from page 112] 


truth of the story?” 

“No. The woman concerned in it is 
still alive. She’s happily married, more- 
over, and, having shielded her at the time, 
I must in plain honor abide by the con- 
sequences.” 

“TI can’t agree, You gave up too much. 
But even so, it doesn’t matter to me 
whether you’ve been in prison or not.” 
Elizabeth looked up at him with a tender, 
tremulous smile. “I want to marry you, 
please, Blair.” 

“My dear—” He bent his head suddenly 
and kissed her small clasped hands. “‘You’re 
more wonderful than I thought any 
woman could be. It’s incredible! That you 
should be willing—I shall have that always 
to remember . - But I can’t let you. 
My lips are sealed—now and always.” 

“But mine are not!” she retorted tri- 
umphantly. “If you won’t clear yourself, 
some one else must clear you. And I 
know that Candy will. If I tell him just 
what you’ve told me—” 

“You can’t do that.” His reply came 
swiftly. “That is the one thing in the 
world which you cannot do. Because, 
‘don’t you see, he’d want to know the 
woman’s name, the whole circumstances, 
every detail.” 

“Then tell it to him,” she besought. 

“No, you can’t do that. Believe me, 
it’s utterly impossible.” 

“But why? Give me some reason!” she 
exclaimed desperately. 

“Then, if you will have it,” he said, 
slowly and unwillingly, “the woman— 
only a mere girl, then—was Violet.” 

“Violet?” 

“Yes. Now do you see how impossible 
—how utterly impossible it is to clear me 
in your father’s eyes?” 

Elizabeth stared at him strickenly. “Vio- 
let!” she repeated mutteringly, beneath 
her breath. “Violet !” 

She stood motionless, feeling as though 
she had received some stunning blow 
which had robbed her of all power of 
movement. 

Violet—on whom depended the whole 
of Candy’s happiness in life! If Violet 
were shown up, proved to be what she 
actually was, then for the second time 
Candy must be thrust down into the 
depths, be robbed of the faith and belief 
which he had slowly and painfully built 
up on the ruins of his early life. And if 
Violet were still to be shielded—then 
Elizabeth’s own happiness must be flung 
into the balance. 

At all costs, even at the price of her 
own happiness and Blair’s, Candy’s faith 
in Violet must be preserved. Hers could 
not be the hand to pull down his idol and 
lay his world again in ruins. Nor could 
there be any real happiness for her if it 
must needs be built up on the wreckage 
of her father’s life . . . There was no 
choice. 

From somewhere out of the dim re- 
cesses of memory a couple of lines forced 
themselves into the forefront of her mind: 


“YESTERDAY This Day’s Madness did 
TOMORROW'S Silence, Triumph, or 
Despair.” 

She did not know whether it was only 
minutes—or hours—that passed before she 
came back to a recognition of Blair’s tor- 
tured face staring down into hers. “You 
see?” he was saying thickly. “You see?” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she answered in a 
queer stiff voice that seemed to drag it- 
self slowly out of her dry throat. “Yes 
. . - I see . . . Violet.” She stretched 
out her hand as though to ward him off. 
“Will you go?” she said. “Please go, 
Blair.” Then, rather wildly: “I—I can’t 
bear it if you don’t go—quickly.” 


LAIR was conscious of an_ intense 

weariness. On this, the last of the 
three nightmare days which had dragged 
by since his final parting from Elizabeth, 
it had been only by sheer, dogged force 
of will that he had contrived to attend to 
all the details attendant upon the shut- 
ting up of Lone Edge. And now that it 
was over, he flung himself down in a big 
armchair and in a few minutes he had 
fallen into the heavy, dreamless slumber 
of utter fatigue. [Turn to page 114] 
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Always Wear the N cnveet Sinden 


Never discard a garment because 
you don’t like its color. Nor because 
it’s dull or faded. In less than an hour, 
you can make it a brand new, fashion- 
able shade! 


Home dyeing lets you dress better, 
and have the nicest home furnishings, 
without spending a lot of money. It’s 
easy to dye anything—right over other 
colors—but whether dyeing or tinting, 
be sure to use real dye. Always ask 
for Diamond Dyes; they give full, rich 
colors, and true tints. 


Diamond Dyes 


Dip to TINT — Boil to DYE 
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Big Dye and Tint 
Book— FREE! 


A valuable book, “Color Craft,” free 
and postpaid, if you write. Full of pic- 
tures and suggestions for dyeing and 
tinting dozens of things at home. To be 
sure of a copy clip this coupon now: 
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DIAMOND DYES 


Burlington. Vermont 


Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 
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Furnace 


SETS ABOVE THE FLOOR 


NO BASEMENT NEEDED «+ CIRCULATES MOIST 
HEALTHFUL HEAT IN 5 TO 7 ROOMS. LESS SICKNESS 


ig will pay you to compare the real merits of furnaces before 
you buy. The Washington Furnace is beautiful in design and 
the last word in heating efficiency; its 6 inch Air Duct gives 
one-third more heat with the same fuel. May be installed in 
your living room. One fire, one care, one cost for five to seven 
rooms. Write for names of satisfied Washington Furnace users. 


GRAY & DUDLEY CO., (Est. 1862) NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Without obligation, please send me your FREE book on ‘Heating My Home for 
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condition your 
skin with the aid of 


FRO fap! ILA 





|}, Me 
\/ j\ 


pperes's great—and don’t we love 
that satin coat of tan? But now 
that summer skies and sun-kissed 
cheeks are welcoming the Fall, it’s 
good to know Frostilla! 

For much exposure ages the skin— 
steals away those precious natural 
oils-~and coarsens the epidermis. 






Frostilla is a perfect diplomat 
when it comes to soothing and 
smoothing the skin. Knead it 
gently into the pores and note how 
quickly it banishes that peely, 
coarsened look. 

Within this fragrant lotion are 
beneficial ingredients that stimu- 
late the impoverished oil glands— 
dissolve all scaliness and bring to 
your skin the silken sheen of 
“sixteen.” 

Frostilla in the new dollar size is a 
good-looking, long- 
lasting bottle that will befriend the 
whole family. And if you prefer, 
there’s a new handy soc size. Sold 


good-sized, 


at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, or by mail prepaid from 


us. The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


FROSTILLA FOR 
SEPTEMBER 
Smoothes sunburned skin * Soothes 
tired, burning feet « Protects from 
windburn and chapping * Softens 
rough hands and finger tips ° 
Ideal for Powder-base « Refreshes 

after shaving. 


Unsefel Sample Poctege—F roeriiia. ina 
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YESTERDAY’S HARVEST 


[Continued from page 113] 


He awoke to the consciousness of an- 
other presence in the room and sat up 
abruptly in his chair. In front of him on 
the hearthrug, sitting cross-legged about a 
yard away from his feet, he discovered 
Poppy Ridgway. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
bluntly. “Who let you into the house?” 

“No one. I came in through the studio 


“—some one had left the door open.” 


“And what do you want here? You 
know I’m in London again now—I only 
came back just to pack up some things.” 

She nodded. Then slowly she uncrossed 
her legs and knelt up by the fire, stretch- 
ing out her numbed hands to its warm 
blaze. “I know—at least, I guessed. That’s 
why I came. Aren’t you”—her voice 
quivered—“aren’t you going to want me 
any more?” 

He stared past her, out of the window, 
at the grey, wintry sky. 

“But, of course, you don’t want me.” 
The sudden passion which had trembled 
in her voice dropped into a note of pathos. 
“You don’t, do you?” she went on wist- 
fully, drawing herself nearer to him and 
laying a frightened, pleading hand on his 
knee. “If you only wanted me just a 
very little bit, just sometimes, ’d—I’d 
try so hard to make it all up to you. I 
do love you so. You couldn’t do with me 
as—as a sort of makeshift, could you? 

. Could you? Though I know I’m 
not really tit to marry you, of course.” 

“And it seems I’m not fit to marry 
anyone else,” said Blair bitterly. 

With a swift, supple movement she 
nestled against him, her arms clinging 
round him, her hair brushing his cheek. 
He could feel her warm young body pal- 
pitating against his side. 

“Blair, Blair, let me belong to you—oh 
do let me!” 

The shaken girlish voice broke against 
his lips where her mouth lay yieldingly 
close beneath them. Half unconsciously 
his arms went round her. Something with- 
in him asked, “Why not?” Wasn’t this 
a way out—a way to put the whole world 
betwixt himself and Elizabeth, a way in 
which to save her from herself? If she 
thought he could go straight from her to 
Poppy Ridgway, it would surely kill her 
love for him once and for all. And for 
him, it would bind him down—bind him 
securely, so that even should he, in one of 
those wild, weak moments which come to 
each one of us, regret the strength of will 
which had bade him refuse to marry her, 
he would have put it forever out of his 
power to undo this one good and decent 
action. 

Moreover, he was terribly miserable and 
lonely—lonely with that forlorn, “little 
boy” loneliness which hides itself some- 
where in the make-up of every man and 
reaches out, appealing and dependent, to 
the mother-instinct in every woman. 

“Would it make you very happy, 
Poppy?” he asked. 

“Happy ?” Her voice throbbed. “It ’ud 
be heaven.” 

A measure of the passion pulsing up in 
her, communicated itself to him. He held 
her more closely and his lips moved com- 
passionately against her hair. They were 
flotsam and jetsam of life, he and she— 
let them glean what they might of comfort 
from each other . . . 

Some months later Elizabeth heard, 
casually, from a stranger, of Maitland’s 
marriage to Poppy. Her whole world 
seemed to crash. . . It was under such 
circumstances that she promised to marry 
Colin. 

“I’m not a happy person myself,” she 
told him, “but I might be happier if I felt 
I were making some one else happy— 
even a little.” 


HE months which had elapsed since 

her marriage had taught Poppy many 
things—above all, they had taught her 
that a one-sided love can bring nothing 
but pain and regret in its train. 

Blair invariably gentleness and 
kindness itself to her, but gentleness and 
kindness are a poor substitute for love, 
und Poppy's passionate young heart was 
lke to break against that deadening kind 
ness Of afiection But she never let 
Blair know it 

Then one day in July he had suggested 
that the hould go back to Lone Edge. 


was 


Deep within herself Poppy knew in- 
fallibly what lay behind her husband’s 
sudden impulse to go back to Waincliff. 
Nevertheless she hid her knowledge, and 
yielded to his wishes. She knew now the 
whole truth concerning the theft of the 
pearl necklace, knew, too, why Elizabeth 
kept silence as to who was really the 
guilty person. 

Within twenty-four hours of the Mait- 
lands’ arrival at Lone Edge, the news of 
Elizabeth’s engagement and approaching 
marriage had filtered through to them by 
way of the Morrises, and Poppy felt 
that yet another link was added to the 
chain on which her safety hung. Blair had 
said very little when the news reached 
them. But after dinner he had shut him- 
self up alone in the panelled room, leaving 
Poppy to her own devices, and later she 
had heard him go out. 

Suddenly without warning, a jagged flash 

slanted across the sky, splitting it asunder, 
followed by a crackling roar of thunder 
that echoed and re-echoed along the 
rocky coast. A storm, which had been long 
a-gathering, broke at last with terrifying 
fury. 
Twelve—one o’clock—half-past! Still 
the rain was coming down in a pitiless, 
sheeting downpour, and still Blair had not 
returned. 

But at last she heard steps coming up 
the drive—the heavy, beaten tread of a 
man whose nerve and muscle hold no 
longer any buoyancy on which he can 
still call. 

“Blair,” she said, in a thin, reedy voice 
of terror. “Blair, what’s happened to you? 
Tell me where you’ve been!” 

“T’ve been to the Abbey—to ask Eliza- 
beth to go away with me,” he said, speak- 
ing very clearly and deliberately. “And 
she has refused.” 

A faint cry, stifled almost before its 
birth, broke from Poppy’s lips. That was 
all. Blair leaned against the chimneypiece. 
His hand, gripping its edge, was strained 
till the knuckles showed bone-white 
underneath the skin. 

“Try to forgive me, Poppy—to under- 
stand,” he said. “I’ve behaved like a cur 
to you. I know all that. But, at least, this 
is the end. I’ve come to my senses— 
learned my lesson at last.” 

Still she said nothing—only gazed at 
him with piteous, bewildered eyes. At 
length: 

“Why wouldn’t she go with you?” she 
asked curiously. “She—she must love you.” 

“Yes, she loves me,” he assented. “But 
she told me: ‘I can’t go with you and 
wrong the man I have promised to marry 
just because I love you.’” 


OLIN was pacing slowly’ up and 

down the flagged path at Brown- 
leaves. He had not yet ceased to marvel 
at the amazing good fortune which ‘had 
befallen him—befallen a lame dog who 
had “never expected to be taken any 
notice of again by sweet and charming 
people.” Suddenly Sarah’s brisk voice 
sounded in his ears: “A lady to see you, 
sir—Mrs. Maitland.” 

He looked past the comfortable, mid- 
dle-aged figure of the old servant to the 
slender, girlish one of the woman who 
stood, irresolutely, a few paces behind her. 

“You wanted to see me?” he asked, 
somewhat stiffly, as Sarah retreated to the 
house. 

“Well, I know it sounds very queer, but 
would you—would you”—Poppy hesitated, 
then blurted out the rest of her question 
with a rush—‘“would you break off your 
engagement with Miss Frayne?” 

Colin stared at her as though he thought 
she had taken leave of her senses. Then 
he froze perceptibly. 

“TI certainly would not,” he replied. Add- 
ing, a note of strong indignation in his 
voice: “I’m afraid I don’t quite understand 
your even asking me such a question.” 

“No, you wouldn't. Of course you 
wouldn't,” agreed Poppy hastily. “Please 
don’t be angry with me, Mr. Wentworth. 
It's—it's so difficult to explain. You see, 
Miss Frayne isn't in love with you—any- 
more than Iam. You know she isn’t. She's 
in love with my husband—with Blair.” 

“Really—" He half-rose from his chair, 
but she checked him with a gesture 

“'M, I know it sounds awful, me talk- 
ing like this,” she [Turn to page 117] 
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My Mother Serves 
the Best Soups 


We always have soup at 
dinner-time. Whatever else 
we have we never miss that. 
And such soups! But here’s 
the secret. Mother buys 
canned soups and she sea- 
sons them, just before serv- 
ing, with one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


to each can. For some 
of them she uses more. 
No trouble to have 
good, tasty soup in my 

ome, and there’s such 
a variety to selectfrom. 


Lea & ’errins’ Sauce is 
the finest seasoning for 
meats, fish, vegetables 
soupsandgravies. Send 
ostal for free recipe 
ooklet. 

















1 part Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


LEA & PERRINS 
238 West Street, New York [> 


DELICIOUS 
FIG PRESERVES 
eJun ripencd and 
Full flavored MATURED in the 
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the Texas Gulf Coast. 
Perfectly preserved in 
t run syrup, m 
from filtered rain water 
and pure, granulated 
sugar. Each fig perfect 
eee skinless, stemless, 
whole; and with flavor 
unmatched. 

WESCALDER FIGS 
are grown in our own 
orchards, and are putup 
in the largest preserving 
plant, in capacity, in 
existence. 

Packed in standard 
sizes, same quality in tin 
as in glass----unvarying 
always. At your grocers 
----or send 35c for 13-0n 
vase postpaid. 


+ Wescalder Preservers 
Beaumont, T 


WESCALDER FIGS 
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France blues 
Saves half wash-day 
work. Don’t rub— 
don’t blue—just use 
LaFrance with soap 
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ave you... tried | 


er ingredients ? 











has ever pleased 


sO many women 


2 OR WOMEN who test new recipes from 
time to time—who are always looking 
(r() for new ways to rouse interest at table— 
~*’* A recipe that first won fame when good 
food meant even more than it does today—down 
South before the Civil War. A recipe that mammy 
cooks on many plantations tried in vain to equal. 
A recipe that has been used and liked by more 
women than any other in the history of food. 


While her master lived, so the story goes, Aunt 
Jemima refused to tell a soul the secret of that 


+ ee 


Crisp, light waffles and tender golden muffins can easily be 
made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Simple directions 
are printed on the back of every package 








While her master lived Aunt Jemima refused to tell a soul the recipe for her 


famous pancakes. Only her master and his guests could enjoy their wonderful taste 


wonderful flavor in the tender pancakes she baked 
for him and his guests. It was only long after the 
war that she was finally persuaded to sell it to the 
representative of a nowcelebrated milling company. 


Her special flours 


Today this same recipe has placed Aunt Jemima as 
one of the great cooks of all time. Countless women 
are serving light golden-brown pancakes just like 
her own—using her own ingredients ready-mixed 
in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


No cook book gives her recipe. Some of her 
flours cannot be bought in stores today. But all her 
ingredients come to you just as she proportioned 
them in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. It is the only 


BRANCH 
EMIMA MILLS 
bs - bs, St. Joseph, Mo. 


nd free trial package of Aunt 


Jemen : Se + folder. 


way to have those wonderful pancakes with her 
old-time plantation flavor. 


In less than a minute today, the batter is ready 
for those famous cakes. Just add a cup of milk (Cor 
water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour— 
and stir. 


See how soon your family will ask for pancakes 
again, after they first taste that old-time flavor in 
Aunt Jemima’s. Plan now to test her famous recipe 
—ready-mixed. Use coupon below to send for free 


trial size package or get full size package from, 


your grocer. 


FRE FE —4 chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with new 
recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions for pan- 
cakes, muffins and waffles. Mail coupon today. 


Her own ingredients— 
ready-mixed 


We are often asked, 
“Are these stories of Aunt 
Jemima and her recipe 
really true?” They are 
based on documents found 
in the files of the earstest 
owners of the recipe. To 
what extent they are a 
mixture of truth, fiction 
and tradition, we do not 
know. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 





















THE 
VENETIAN BLONDE 


Red-gold hair with a skin as 
clear as satin, and delicately 
brown. Rachel Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Oriental 
Pompeian Bloom. 
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THE 
WATTEAU BLONDE 


is delicately colored as though 

She had been sketched on ivory 

satin. Pale gold hair, and tea- 

rose skin. Naturelle Pompeian 

Beauty Powder and Light tone 
of Pompeian Bloom. 
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THE 
CELTIC BRUNETIE 


Milk-white skin, found only 
in this type—not opaque, nor 
yet translucent, but definitely 
skin white. White Pompeian 
Beauty Powder with Oriental 
Pompeian Bloom. 




















Tne Spanisun BRUNETTE 


then 


F you are the 
Spanish type vou 
havealways wanted 


Le 


to wear rich colors, 
and big goldhoops 
in your ears! But 
you are equally charming when you harmonize 
the deep Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with your clear olive skin. And when 
you accent the warm damask of your cheeks with 
the Dark rose tone of Pompeian Bloom—then 
all Spain seems to sing through your beauty. 
The “effective” girls are those who make 
you aware of their type! Whatever your type 
—whether Spanish or fairest Norman, or 
typical American Beauty—you can add much 
to your charm by cleverly using a powder and 
rouge that match the tone of your skin. 
Pompeian Beauty Powder and. Pompeian 


POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER 


and BLOO-}w!1 





you belong 
cotening with the correct shades 
of this powder and rouge 


By Mme. Jeannette de Cordet » Famous Beauty Specialist 


Bloom have the 
outstanding virtue 


‘tes hail 2. 
. 


of skin-perfect 
shades and tones. 
They are selected 
by sophisticated 
women because of this perfection. Purity, ad- 
herence, and delicate odor are all found in 
this delightful powder and rouge. But of far 
greater importance is the fact that you can have 
Pompeian Beauty Powder in the exact shade for 
yourskin,and Pompeian Bloom ina tonethat will 
blend so naturally with your own coloring as to 
give the final touch of effectiveness to your type. 
The Powder shades are: Nude, Naturelle, 
Flesh-Pink, Rachel and White. 
Bloom tones: Medium, Light, 
Dark, Oriental and Orange. 
Powder and Bloom each 60c. 
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THE AUBURN= 
HAIRED TYPE 
She has reddish-brown hair— 
with ‘*sherry-colored’?’ eyes 
and a fine warm tone of skin. 
Mix 2 parts Naturelle with 1 
part of Flesh-Pink Pompeian 
Powder. Use Orange Bloom. 


WHAT UL YOUR TYPE 
OF BEAUTY ? 
Let me help you determine 
and tell you how to select 
your correct shade and tone 
of powder and rouge. Send 
for my new Beauty-Samplet 
—5 littlevials ofthe 5 shades 
ofPompeian Beauty Powder 
with my new 20-page book- 
let showing 24 types of 
lovely women, in natural 
colors. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 401-J, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for your Beauty- 
Sampler with booklet—“‘Your Type of Beauty.” 
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Don’t Neglect 
the Motor 


Give your sewing machine motor 
a good oiling regularly with 3-in- 
One and save repair bills. Treat 
your vacuum cleaner and washing 
machine motors the same way. 
Their high speed makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to use only oil of 
finest quality. 


3in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Unlike ordinary oils, 3-in-One is a scien- 
tific compound. Itcombines thelubricating 
—— of several highly refined oils. 
3-in-One flows freely to tightest bear- 
ings, oils perfectly, stays put, doesn’t 
gum or dry out. 
In grocery, notion, drug, hardware and 
general stores everywhere in Handy Cans 
and Bottles. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York City 
33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 











Have sparkling, clean 
windows: Put a few e&4 
drops of 3-in-One in 
water and wash as usual, 
No soap. Try once. 
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We Never Miss Meat 





with this delicious food 


Our family insisted on meat every day. It was a 
problem to vary the meals. Our chi dren com- 
plicated matters. Then we tried Protose. None of 
us hanker for meat anymore. 

Protose is —— meat of the most delicious 
kind. It has all the piquant aroma of meat, its 
zestful flavor, even its texture. But it is infinitely 
more healthful. Richer than steak or eggs. Our 
children thrive on it. 

For 25 years Protose has been used in place of 
flesh eS at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

iC who cannot eat meat. Exper- 
ience with Protose disproves the old thecey that 
ted meat is essential to vigorous health. Can be 
served in any way meat is served. Get acan today 
from any authorized store. 


PROTOSE 
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Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. r 
Please cond free and — apeid aco) gle Bin sane pol { 
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THE CANDLES OF THE LORD 


[Continued from page 108] 


Hannaiord felt @ otiine OL WCaAlICdD iii Lici- 
self, a deep ache that set her trembling. At 
a rail across the sandy street she could see 
the big black horse waiting quietly for 
his master. 

Of all the souls in the lone little place 
she alone knew him—the man with the 
bright blue eyes. She alone—and he was 
here, loose in the town, perhaps bent on 
Heaven knew what bold errand of crime! 

She trembled under the responsibility 
thrust thus suddenly upon her. She hur- 
ried down the stairs and sent the little 
freckled waitress for the landlord. 

“Please,” she told the portly man when 
he arrived, shirt-sleeved and perspiring, 
“please send for the sheriff. I wish to 
speak to him alone. I'll be waiting in the 
parlor.” 

She stood in the tawdry room, her hands 
gripped tight on a chair-back—and then 
she heard them coming, booted feet on 
bare boards, and the landlord was saying 


wonderingly, “. . seems all upset. 
Wanted t’ see you alone. Go on in, 
Tommy.” 

The Sheriff! 


She opened her mouth, but no sound 
came from it. Her hands on the chair- 
back shone white around the knuckles. 

“You sent for me, madam?” he asked 
quietly, and she marvelled at the soft- 
ness of his voice. 

Phoebe Hannaford bit down upon her 
lip which had an absurd tendency to 
quiver. What could she say? What could 
she do in the face of such a situation? 

As she gazed at him like one athirst, her 
mouth a trifle open, her wide brown eyes 
suddenly filled with tears, and she put 
her hands over her face. 

“J—” she said, weeping, “I—sent— No, 
sir, . . . I have nothing to say to you 
now.” 

A heavy silence came in the room, brok- 
en only by the long breaths which sighed 
across her lips. Then the man laid down 
his hat and put his hand on her wrist. 

“Please,” he said distressedly, “please 
don’t cry like that. If there is anything on 
earth I can do for you, tell me, and I'll 
do it.” 

She had a wild desire to cry. “Come 
back to decency—to safety—to the com- 


. mon plane of honest folks!” but she 


shook her head and moved away from 
him toward the door. 

She stumbled up the flimsy stairs and 
flinging herself on her bed, cried as she 
had never cried in her life. 

“What say, Tommy?” asked the land- 
lord. ‘“‘What’d she want of th’ Shur’f?” 

“Nothing, so far as I could find out, 
Pete,” said the sheriff in the shadows of 
the porch below. “I think she’s upset 
about that incident a week ago. Better 
send your wife up to comfort her.” 

And that was the attitude they took 
concerning her. One and all the personnel 
of the humble place extended to her a 
kindness and consideration which was 
touching in its wholesome simplicity. The 
sheriff brought her in a huge armful of 
yucca spikes fragrant as the winds‘ of 
Heaven. 

At their advent she was filled with a 
wide confusion, a trembling sense of ec- 
stasy and guilt. She saw him twice in the 
week that followed, once at early break- 
fast in the dining-room, and again on the 
desert’s edge where she had gone to walk 
in the twilight. 

He was coming in again from some far 
ride on the big black horse, and once again 
he stopped beside her to smile down with 
the crinkling of eyes and cheeks, the light- 
ing of the spirit behind his thin face. 

The man swung from his saddle and 
stood beside her in the dusk. 

“Are you afraid now?” he asked her. 
“Are you more happy in our land?” 

“No,” she said, “I’m not afraid—and 
I am not happy.” 

“Why are you not happy?” 

“T—cannot tell you.” 

“Forgive me. I should not have asked 
that. Many people bring their sorrows 
West.” 

“I did not bring mine!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “I found it here!” 

“Can’t you tell me?” he asked in a low 
voice. ““I—would like to know.” 

“No,” she said. “No—oh, no!” 

“You,” he said presently, “are too— 
sweet a woman”—there was a diffidence 


ik Mis Speecii, ad Lesiitaliou al Lic personal 
touch, “to be unhappy. I—wish I could 
help you. Did you like the yucca blooms?” 

“Loved them!” she cried instantly. “I 
have them still.” 

“They grow abundantly in this hard 
land,” he went on, “standing straight and 
beautiful in sand and sun, a touch of 
sweetness for a people starved for flowers 
The Mission Indians used to call them the 
Candles of the Lord. There’s » supersti- 
tion that they light the way for uncertain 
feet.” 

A long silence fell and deepened. Phoebe 
Hannaford stirred on her feet. 

“Shall we—shall we go back?” she said 
desperately, and as the man moved she 
fell into step beside him. 

So they walked together fer the first 
enchanted time, and before si.2 knew it 
his hands had closed on her fingers. They 
did not speak again, and at the edge of 
the mesquite the man halted and bending 
suddenly kissed her. 

Next day she trembled at every booted 
step, but he was nowhere to be seen. She 
heard a little guarded speech among the 
men concerning the robbers and the 
chance of catching them, at which she 
lost her appetite completely. A week 
passed, and it seemed no such man as 
Sheriff Tom had ever come to the lone 
little town. 

And then a dirty Mexican rode in and 
brought her five huge spikes of yucca. 
There was a bit of paper, none too clean 
itself, tied to one of them, on which was 
scrawled in pencil the words, “Dear Wo- 
man, maybe these lights of the desert will 
show you a way out of that unhappiness.” 

Time dragged after that. And then, in 
the end of the second month, the desperate 
small drama snapped to a climax. It was 
twilight, as it ever seemed to be when ro- 
mance rode abroad, and Phoebe Hanna- 
ford, coming through the little hall to- 
ward the hotel porch, heard a man cry 
sharply, “By thunder, boys, here’s Sher- 
iff Tom—an’ he’s got his man!” 

Straight in his saddle as ever, he yet 
rode with a different look, as if he did’ so 
with an effort, and if his horse was poor, 
he was a scarecrow. 

Yearning and pitiful, Phoebe Hanna- 
ford gazed upon him. She scarcely saw the 
man who rode before him on a tired 
horse, save to note the gleam of nickel on 
his wrists where the late light struck. 

Then these two, come in from none 
knew what wild and tragic chase and cap- 
ture, shuffled to a stop before the hotel 
steps. In silence they dismounted. 

“Well,” said landlord Pete, “you got 
yer bird, Tom—good fer—” 

The words hung aborted on his lips as 
both newcomers looked up. 

Face for face, form for form, feature 
for feature, they were the same! 

Sheriff Tom broke the silence. 

“Yes,” he said dully; “I got him.” 

Next moment Phoebe Hannaford had 
run down three steps and flung herself 
passionately against him. 

“You!” she gasped hysterically. “You— 
and him! I thought—you were he!” 

Tired as he was, and sad, the sheriff 
smiled, put a dusty arm about her. 

“Yes?” he helped her gently. 

“The train that day—I sent for you— 
the sheriff—to tell about you—when I 
met you on the road that first time— 
and then I—I could not tell!” 

“Yes? You couldn’t tell me—on myself?” 

Phoebe nodded. “The—Candles of the 
Lord,” she said miserably. “I thought—I 
hoped—maybe some a Pea the 
Border—we—we might . 

The sheriff put his hand behind her 
head and shut her babbling mouth against 
his breast. 

“Pete,” he said quietly, “will you and 
Bill and Constable John take the prisoner 
in and give him a good square meal? 
He’s pretty tired—and, after all, you see, 
he’s my twin brother. ‘Go on in, Ted, I'll 
see you a little later.” 

Then, with his arm still about her, he 
turned the woman’s steps out toward 
the mesquite, where the dim road ran 
from the town and the little wind came 
blowing up from the south, laden with the 
breath of yucca blooms. 

Tired to exhaustion, but faithful as its 
— shadow the big horse plodded 
after. 
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FREE copy— today! 


Full Cut 


Order Company 

offers you this 

beautiful set of 

2 full cut, well 

madeslips—just 

Somalis down 

ns from 

our big FREE 

catalog. One 

slip is of quality 

_ grade muslin, 

exquisitely embroidered; the other 

is of lustrous, non-clinging mercer- 

ized cotton Pongee. Both launder 

well. Sizes, 34to 44 bust. Choice of 

White, Flesh, Peach or Nile Green. 

Statesizeandcolor. Send98c. Postage 

paid tointroduce our bargains to you. 
Order by No. 376F mee 

Price for 2-Plece Set, oaly .. DOC 





= 
Biggest towel bargainever. 10 needed pieces, 
in sanitary package, guaranteed for service, 
absorbent,durable. Includes 2 big colored bor- 
der huck towels, 17x36 in.; 2 big colored border 
bleached Turkish towels, 17x35 in.; 2 bleached 
huck kitchen towels, 14x23 in.; 2 big bleached 
Turkish towels, 19x34in.;2 washcloths, 11x11lin. 
Amazing value. 
Gutehy No. 376FW9432. Price for 79 
Complete Towel Set (10 Pieces) Only Cc 
Postage paid gain to you. 
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True beauty 


comes from within 


; “Make-up” can only help 











Scan women always look lovelier 
than anyone else — always interesting, ani- 
mated, gloriously alive. 

Beauty such as theirs does not bloom by 
magic at the dressing table. For a really fine 
complexion isn’t to be coaxed from even the 
cleverest little beauty jars and boxes—it is the 
precious gift that only health can give. 

Yet thousands of women never have this 
glowing natural beauty—never really look 
their best—because they ‘violate the simple 
tules of health. They don’t get the proper 
exercise, they eat unwisely, rest themselves 
badly. 


¢ Sf 7 


The frequent result of these ill-adjusted habits 
of health is intestinal stoppage. Food wastes 
remain too long within the intestines, ferment- 
ing and setting up a condition of self-poison- 
ing which renders the blood impure. This 
impure blood is to blame for many, many 
beauty worries—for blemishes, dullness, a 
lacklustre look. 

To correct these skin defects, you must 
first rid the blood of the impurities which are 
responsible for them. And the approved way 
to do this is by the use of Sal Hepatica—the 
standard, effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica helps clear the complexion 
by promptly correcting stoppage and ridding 
the blood stream of the poisons which make 
the skin “break out.” 

Sal Hepatica is also efficacious in the treat- 
ment of stomach disorders, colds, headache, 
rheumatism and many other ills traceable to 
self-poisoning. For it combines the same 
health-giving salines that draw thousands to 
European spas to “take the cure.” 

Don’t let the poisons of waste develop 
within yourself. Avoid skin blemishes and 
ill health by keeping internally clean with 
Sal Hepatica. 

Dissolved in a glass of water Sal Hepatica 
makes a sparkling, palatable drink. The best 
time to take it is half an hour before breakfast 
or any other meal. 

Send for our booklet which explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica guards your beauty 
and how it helps correct the many ills that 
come from self-poisoning, 


For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. F-107, 71 WestSt., 
New York City 









YESTERDAY’S HARVEST 


[Continued from page 27] 


put in prison?” 

“It is quite true that I was in prison— 
and for stealing a pearl necklace.” 

In the sickening silence which followed, 
involuntarily she drew away from the man 
standing so rigidly beside her. 

“Then you’ve been living a lie,” she 
said slowly, the words seeming almost to 
be forced through her lips, so difficultly 
did they come. “You’ve deceived me— 
utterly, all this time. Oh, Blair!”—his 
nafne broke from her like a cry. “If you’d 
only told me—trusted me! . . . . I could 
have forgiven it all.” 

“And now? You don’t love me any 
longer, I suppose? Is that it?” 

“Oh, yes, I love you. I suppose,” she 
went on tonelessly, “I shall always love 
you. I can’t help that.” 

He made impetuous, eager steps towards 
her. 

“Then why—why can’t you forgive me? 

. Heaven knows I’ve repented that 
mad act of mine bitterly enough!” 

“T can forgive—I could have forgiven— 
what you did all those years ago. But, 
don’t you see, what I can’t forgive is that 
you never told me—never trusted me... 
That was a sin against our love.” She 
twisted her hands together painfully. 
“Don’t you see, if I’d only known, if you’d 
only told me, I could have stood by you, 
told Candy I didn’t care about the past— 
that ], trusted you . . . But you’ve de- 
ceived me, left me in ignorance of what 
my love for you gave me the right to 
know.” 

Presently, lifting her eyes to his face, 
she went on: “I don’t think there’s any- 
thing else to say, Blair, except just— 
good-by.” Blindly she turned and walked 
towards the door. 


HRISTMAS was over, and with the 
early days of the new year it seemed 
as though fresh thoughts were springing 
to life in Elizabeth’s mind—pushing their 
way through the hardened, arid convic- 
tions which had lain like iron on her 
heart. The thing which had hurt her most 
was what seemed to-her Blair’s utter lack 
of trust in her. He should have told her— 
that thought reiterated through her mind. 
But perhaps he had not told her simply 
because he had not been guilty of any 
crime, yet, since he had been actually im- 
prisoned for theft, he could not deny the 
fact when Frayne challenged him with it. 
Elizabeth knew that, though rare, such 
things did sometimes occur as that peo- 
ple were wrongfully imprisoned—miscar- 
riages of justice they were called. The 
only thing that puzzled her was why 
Blair had not attempted to explain mat- 
ters to Candy—told him frankly that jus- 
tice had miscarried. Was it pride? 

Elizabeth’s mind, working ceaselessly on 
the problem, pushing onward step by step, 
spurred by the love that longed to justify 
her lover, lit at last upon a possible solu- 
tion of the riddle. He must be shielding 
some one else! The more she thought of 
it the more convinced she became that 
this was the truth which lay behind his 
silence. 

She had developed a habit of taking 
long constitutionals, and only she herself 
knew how often on her return from the 
Abbey she made a detour which took her 
past Lone Edge. 

There was a certain gateway which she 
always passed, and today, she paused 
there as usual and, leaning her arms on 
the topmost bar, looked over towards the 
beloved and lonely house on the edge of 
the cliff, while her thoughts travelled back 
across the few weeks of intense and utter 
happiness that had been hers. 

And then, looking up, she saw him 
coming towards her, coming across the 
field at the entrance to which she was 
standing. His face had. altered. It was 
still leaner than its wont, lined and hag- 
gard as though from sleepless nights, and 
beneath the dark, straight brows the blue 
eyes were feverishly bright. Elizabeth 
felt her heart beat suffocatingly. It was 
almost like a physical hurt to see him so 
altered. Unconsciously she stretched out 
her hands towards him. 

“Blair—” It was hardly more than a 
thread of sound, a mere gasped-out whis- 


per. 
But he heard it, and stopped in his 
tracks as though shot. Then, his glance 





leaping towards the place whence that 
faint utterance of his name had seemed 
to come, he saw her. In two strides he 
was at her side, and had taken her in 
his arms, holding her as though he would 
never let her go. 

“Oh, Blair, and you don’t hate me 
after all?” At last Elizabeth had drawn 
herself partially out of his arms, and half 
smiling, half tearful, put her question. 

“Hate you?” He laughed triumphantly. 
“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I think you’d have every right 
to,” she said, after a brief interval during 
which conversation was out of the ques- 
tion. “I’ve been a fool. I can’t think what 
ever made me believe all those ridiculous 
things about you!” 

The laughter died suddenly out of his 
eyes. “ ‘Ridiculous’?” he repeated. “Un- 
fortunately, they are as true today as they 
were when you first heard them—as they 
have been all these years,” he added 
bitterly. 

“I dare say they are,” she replied com- 
posedly. “But”—looking up at him with 
eyes that shone with a secret fire of joy— 
“how true have they ever been?” 

He hesitated. “What do you mean? I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“Don’t you?” Still the smile lingered 
in her eyes. “Then, as your intelligence is 
so limited, darling, I shall have to ex- 
plain. I don’t believe that you ever stole 
any pearls at all.” 

“T don’t know what put that idea into 
your head,” he said quietly. “I’m sorry 
to have to undeceive you. I was im- 
prisoned for that offense and none other.” 

“Still I don’t believe you were ever a 
thief,” replied Elizabeth. “I did, at first 
—because you didn’t seem able to deny it. 
I must have been mad, I think. But now 
I’ve come to my senses, and your not 
denying it isn’t enough. I shall never be- 
lieve that you stole anything from any- 
body unless you tell me that you did. Can 
you tell me that, Blair?” 

Again he sought to evade the clear, 
questioning grey eyes. “I can’t deny it,” 
he said. “I never have denied it.” 

“Then will you say: ‘IJ was guilty of 
theft’?” she persisted. “Look at me and 
say that—and on your soul be it if you 
lie to me, Blair! I couldn’t forgive that.” 
The young, impassioned voice ceased. 
His eyes came slowly back, to her face 
and for a long moment they stood gazing 
at each other in silence. Then, in dogged, 
beaten tones, he answered her. 

“No. I can’t say that.” 

“I knew it! Oh, Blair, how could I 
have been so mad as to believe it for one 
second! I shall never forgive myself . 

So you'll have to forgive me instead. Will 
you?—Can you?” 

“Can I?” With a sudden inarticulate cry 
he snatched her up in his arms. 

At last, a little pale and spent with the 
tide of rapture which had swept her, 
Elizabeth drew herself slowly and reluc- 
tantly out of his embrace. “And now,” 
she said, “tell me—everything, Blair. I’ve 
the right to know.” 

“TI suppose you have,” he admitted. 
“Well, it’s a short enough story. I wasn’t 
the thief, as you’ve guessed. A woman, 
whom I imagined myself in love with at 
the time, had taken the pearls—and even 
she, poor thing, wasn’t quite a deliberate 
thief. The detectives rounded us all up 
immediately after she’d handed the neck- 
lace over to me, and from that moment 
until the end they never let either of us 
out of their sight.” 

“And it was found—on you?” asked 
Elizabeth in a hushed voice of horror. 

Maitland gave a short laugh. 

“No, it wasn’t actually found on me. 
I saved myself the indignity of being 
searched, when it came to my turn, by 
handing it over.” 

“And then? What happened after that ?” 

“What happened after? Why, the inevi- 
table, of course. I paid the usual penalty 
of taking what doesn’t belong to you.” 

“Well, but—” Elizabeth looked bewil- 
dered. “But what was the woman doing 
all the while—the woman who had really 
taken the necklace?” 

“Thanking her lucky stars that she had 
transferred it to me in the nick of time, I 
should imagine,” he answered grimly. 

“But now, after all this time, couldn’t 
you tell the whole [Turn to page 113] 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 
the toilet bowl clean! And yet 
how disagreeable a task it used 
to be. For nowadays Sani-Flush 
removes every mark, stain and 
incrustation. ‘The closet shines! 
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shine, but the whole closet is really 
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pels all foul odors . .. and you 
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is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in 
the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35¢ 


in Canada. 
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It heals, soothes and protects the skin, stimulating skin 
health and vigor. Ask for a box of 
olden Peacock Tonic Face Powder at 
any drug or department store today. 

Created by the Paris Toilet Co., 
Paris, Tenn, 
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YESTERDAY’S 
HARVEST 


[Continued from page 112] 


truth of the story?” ; 

“No. The woman concerned in it is 
still alive. She’s happily married, more- 
over, and, having shielded her at the time, 
I must in plain honor abide by the con- 
sequences.” 

“I can’t agree, You gave up too much. 
But even so, it doesn’t matter to me 
whether you’ve been in prison or not.” 
Elizabeth looked up at him with a tender, 
tremulous smile. “I want to marry you, 
please, Blair.” 

“My dear—” He bent his head suddenly 
and kissed her small clasped hands. “You’re 
more wonderful than I thought any 
woman could be. It’s:incredible! That you 
should be willing—I shall have that always 
to remember . - But I can’t let you. 
My lips are sealed—now and always.” 

“But mine are not!” she retorted tri- 
umphantly. “If you won’t clear yourself, 
some one else must clear you. And I 
know that Candy will. If I tell him just 
what you’ve told me—” 

“You can’t do that.” His reply came 
swiftly. “That is the one thing in the 
world which you cannot do. Because, 
don’t you see, he’d want to know the 
woman’s name, the whole circumstances, 
every detail.” 

“Then tell it to him,” she besought. 

“No, you can’t do that. Believe me, 
it’s utterly impossible.” 

“But why? Give me some reason!” she 
exclaimed desperately. 

“Then, if you will have it,” he said, 
slowly and unwillingly, “the woman— 
only a mere girl, then—was Violet.” 

“Violet?” 

“Yes. Now do you see how impossible 
—how utterly impossible it is to clear me 
in your father’s eyes?” 

Elizabeth stared at him strickenly. ‘‘Vio- 
let!” she repeated mutteringly, beneath 
her breath. “Violet !” 

She stood motionless, feeling as though 
she had received some stunning blow 
which had robbed her of all power of 
movement. 

Violet—on whom depended the whole 
of Candy’s happiness in life! If Violet 
were shown up, proved to be what she 
actually was, then for the second time 
Candy must be thrust down into the 
depths, be robbed of the faith and belief 
which he had slowly and painfully built 
up on the ruins of his early life. And if 
Violet were still to be shielded—then 
Elizabeth’s own happiness must be flung 
into the balance. 

At all costs, even at the price of her 
own happiness and Blair’s, Candy’s faith 
in Violet must be preserved. Hers could 
not be the hand to pull down his idol and 
lay his world again in ruins. Nor could 
there be any real happiness for her if it 
must needs be built up on the wreckage 
of her father’s life . . . There was no 
choice. 

From somewhere out of the dim re- 
cesses of memory a couple of lines forced 
themselves into the forefront of her mind: 


“YESTERDAY This Day’s Madness did 


prepare: 
TOMORROW'S Silence, Triumph, or 
Despair.” 

She did not know whether it was only 
minutes—or hours—that passed before she 
came back to a recognition of Blair’s tor- 
tured face staring down into hers. “You 
see?” he was saying thickly. “You see?” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she answered in a 
queer stiff voice that seemed to drag it- 
self slowly out of her dry throat. “Yes 
- . . IT see . . . Violet.” She stretched 
out her hand as though to ward him off. 
“Will you go?” she said. “Please go, 
Blair.” Then, rather wildly: “I—I can’t 
bear it if you don’t go—quickly.” 


LAIR was conscious of an_ intense 

weariness. On this, the last of the 
three nightmare days which had dragged 
by since his final parting from Elizabeth, 
it had been only by sheer, dogged force 
of will that he had contrived to attend to 
all the details attendant upon the shut- 
ting up of Lone Edge. And now that it 
was over, he flung himself down in a big 
armchair and in a few minutes he had 
fallen into the heavy, dreamless slumber 
of utter fatigue. [Turn to page 114] 
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condition your 
skin with the aid of 





UNBURN’S great—and don’t we love 

that satin coat of tan? But now 
that summer skies and sun-kissed 
cheeks are welcoming the Fall, it’s 
good to know Frostilla! 


For much exposure ages the skin— 
steals away those precious natural 
oils—and coarsens the epidermis. 


Frostilla is a perfect diplomat 
when it comes to soothing and 
smoothing the skin. Knead it 
gently into the pores and note how 
quickly it banishes that peely, 
coarsened look. 

Within this fragrant lotion are 
beneficial ingredients that stimu- 
late the impoverished oil glands— 
dissolve all scaliness and bring to 
your skin the silken sheen of 
“sixteen.” 


Frostilla in the new dollar size is a 
good-looking, good-sized, long- 
lasting bottle that will befriend the 
whole family. And if you prefer, 
there’s a new handy soc size. Sold 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, or by mail prepaid from 
us. The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


FROSTILLA FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


Smoothes sunburned skin * Soothes 
tired, burning feet + Protects from 
windburn and chapping * Softens 
rough hands and finger-tips * 
Ideal for Powder-base « Refreshes 
after shaving. 


Ou Sampie Package—F rostilla, in a 
le size, is fine for trying and keep- 
ing 5 The trim, flat bottle fits into purses, 
rips, desk-drawers. It’s yours for a 
ime, along with a handy 64-page Ad- 
dress and Information Booklet, “Kee; 
Your Dates.” Simply send 10c with 
your name and address, to the Frostilla 
pany, Dept. 522, Elmira, N.Y. 
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He awoke to the consciousness of an- 
other presence in the room and sat up 
abruptly in his chair. In front of him on 
the hearthrug, sitting cross-legged about a 
yard away from his feet, he discovered 
Poppy Ridgway. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
bluntly. “Who let you into the house?” 

“No one. I came in through the studio 
—some one had left the door open.” 

“And what do you want here? You 
know I’m in London again now—I only 
came back just to pack up some things.” 

She nodded. Then slowly she uncrossed 
her legs and knelt up by the fire, stretch- 
ing out her numbed hands to its warm 
blaze. “I know—at least, I guessed. That’s 
why I came. Aren’t you”—her voice 
quivered—“aren’t you going to want me 
any more?” 

He stared past her, out of the window, 
at the grey, wintry sky. 

“But, of course, you don’t want me.” 
The sudden passion which had trembled 
in her voice dropped into a note of pathos. 
“You don’t, do you?” she went on wist- 
fully, drawing herself nearer to him and 
laying a frightened, pleading hand on his 
knee. “If you only wanted me just a 
very little bit, just sometimes, I’d—I’d 
try so hard to make it all up to you. I 
do love you so. You couldn’t do with me 
as—as a sort of makeshift, could you? 

. Could you? Though I know I’m 
not really fit to marry you, of course.” 

“And it seems I’m not fit to marry 
anyone else,” said Blair bitterly. 

With a swift, supple movement she 
nestled against him, her arms clinging 
round him, her hair brushing his cheek. 
He could feel her warm young body pal- 
pitating against his side. 

“Blair, Blair, let me belong to you—oh 
do let me!” 

The shaken girlish voice broke against 
his lips where her mouth lay yieldingly 
close beneath them. Half unconsciously 
his arms went round her. Something with- 
in him asked, “Why not?” Wasn’t this 
a way out—a way to put the whole world 
betwixt himself and Elizabeth, a way in 
which to save her from herself? If she 
thought he could go straight from her to 
Poppy Ridgway, it would surely kill her 
love for him once and for all. And for 
him, it would bind him down—bind him 
securely, so that even should he, in one of 
those wild, weak moments which come to 
each one of us, regret the strength of will 
which had bade him refuse to marry her, 
he would have put it forever out of his 
power to undo this one good and detent 
action. 

Moreover, he was terribly miserable and 
lonely—lonely with that forlorn, “little 
boy” loneliness which hides itself some- 
where in the make-up of every man and 
reaches out, appealing and dependent, to 
the mother-instinct in every woman. 

“Would it make you very happy, 
Poppy?” he asked. 

“Happy ?” Her voice throbbed. “It ’ud 
be heaven.” 

A measure of the passion pulsing up in 
her, communicated itself to him. He held 
her more closely and his lips moved com- 
passionately against her hair. They were 
flotsam and jetsam of life, he and she— 
let them glean what they might of comfort 
from each other . 

Some months later Elizabeth heard, 
casually, from a stranger, of Maitland’s 
marriage to Poppy. Her whole world 
seemed to crash. . . . It was under such 
circumstances that she promised to marry 
Colin. 

“I’m not a happy person myself,” she 
told him, “but I might be happier if I felt 
I were making some one else happy— 
even a little.” 


HE months which had elapsed since 

her marriage had taught Poppy many 
things—above all, they had taught her 
that a one-sided love can bring nothing 
but pain and regret in its train. 

Blair was invariably gentleness and 
kindness itself to her, but gentleness and 
kindness are a poor substitute for love, 
and Poppy’s passionate young heart was 
like to break against that deadening kind- 
ness of affection. But she never let 
Blair know it. 

Then one day in July he had suggested 
that they should go back to Lone Edge. 


Deep within herself Poppy knew in- 
fallibly what lay behind her husband’s 
sudden impulse to go back to Waincliff. 
Nevertheless she hid her knowledge, and 
yielded to his wishes. She knew now the 
whole truth concerning the theft of the 
pearl necklace, knew, too, why Elizabeth 
kept silence as to who was really the 
guilty person. 

Within twenty-four hours of the Mait- 
lands’ arrival at Lone Edge, the news of 
Elizabeth’s engagement and approaching 
marriage had filtered through to them by 
way of the Morrises, and Poppy felt 
that yet another link was added to the 
chain on which her safety hung. Blair had 
said very little when the news reached 
them. But after dinner he had shut him- 
self up alone in the panelled room, leaving 
Poppy to her own devices, and later she 
had heard him go out. 

Suddenly without warning, a jagged flash 
slanted across the sky, splitting it asunder, 
followed by a crackling roar of thunder 
that echoed and re-echoed along the 
rocky coast. A storm, which had been long 
a-gathering, broke at last with terrifying 
fury. 

Twelve—one o’clock—half-past! Still 
the rain was coming down in a pitiless, 
sheeting downpour, and still Blair had not 
returned. ; 

But at last she heard steps coming up 
the drive—the heavy, beaten tread of a 
man whose nerve and muscle hold no 
longer any buoyancy on which he can 
still call. 

“Blair,” she said, in a thin, reedy voice 
of terror. “Blair, what’s happened to you? 
Tell me where you’ve been!” 

“I’ve been to the Abbey—to ask Eliza- 
beth to go away with me,” he said, speak- 
ing very clearly and deliberately. “And 
she has refused.” 

A faint cry, stifled almost before its 
birth, broke from Poppy’s lips. That was 
all. Blair leaned against the chimneypiece. 
His hand, gripping its edge, was strained 
till the knuckles showed bone-white 
underneath the skin. 

“Try to forgive me, Poppy—to under- 
stand,” he said. “I’ve behaved like a cur 
to you. I know all that. But, at least, this 
is the end. I’ve come to my senses— 
learned my lesson at last.” 

Still she said nothing—only gazed at 
him with piteous, bewildered eyes. At 
length: 

“Why wouldn’t she go with you?” she 
asked curiously. ‘“She—she must love you.” 

“Yes, she loves me,” he assented. “But 
she told me: ‘I can’t go with you and 
wrong the man I have promised to marry 
just because I love you.’” 


OLIN was pacing slowly up and 

down the flagged path at Brown- 
leaves. He had not yet ceased to marvel 
at the amazing good fortune which had 
befallen him—befallen a lame dog who 
had “never expected to be taken any 
notice of again by sweet and charming 
people.” Suddenly Sarah’s brisk voice 
sounded in his ears: “A lady to see you, 
sir—Mrs. Maitland.” 

He looked past the comfortable, mid- 
dle-aged figure of the old servant to the 
slender, girlish one of the woman who 
stood, irresolutely, a few paces behind her. 

“You wanted to see me?” he asked, 
somewhat stiffly, as Sarah retreated to the 
house. 

“Well, I know it sounds very queer, but 
would you—would you”—Poppy hesitated, 
then blurted out the rest of her question 
with a rush—“‘would you break off your 
engagement with Miss Frayne?” 

Colin stared at her as though he thought 
she had taken leave of her senses. Then 
he froze perceptibly. 

“T certainly would not,” he replied. Add- 
ing, a note of strong indignation in his 
voice: “I’m afraid I don’t quite understand 
your even asking me such a question.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Of course you 
wouldn’t,” agreed Poppy hastily. “Please 
don’t be angry with me, Mr. Wentworth. 
It’s—it’s so difficult to explain. You see, 
Miss Frayne isn’t in love with you—any- 
more than I am. You know she isn’t. She’s 
in love with my husband—with Blair.” 

“Really—” He half-rose from his chair, 
but she checked him with a gesture. 

“°M, I know it sounds awful, me talk- 
ing like this,” she [Turn to page 117] 
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We always have soup at 
dinner-time. Whatever else 
we have we never miss that. 
And such soups! But here’s 
the secret. Mother ‘buys 
canned soups and she sea- 
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ing, with one teaspoonful of 
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A recipe that has been used and liked by more 
women than any other in the history of food. 


While her master lived, so the story goes, Aunt 
Jemima refused to tell a soul the secret of that 
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Crisp, light waffles and tender golden muffins can easily be 
made with Aznt Jemima Pancake Flour. Simple directions 
are printed on the back of every package 


Her special flours 


Today this same recipe has placed Aunt Jemima as 
one of the great cooks of all time. Countless women 
are serving light golden-brown pancakes just like 
her own—using her own ingredients ready-mixed 
in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


No cook book gives her recipe. Some of her 
flours cannot be bought in stores today. But all her 
ingredients come to you just as she proportioned 
them in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. It is the only 
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way to have those wonderful pancakes with her 
old-time plantation flavor. 


See how soon your family will ask for pancakes 
again, after they first taste that old-time flavor in 
Aunt Jemima’s. Plan now to test her famous recipe 
—ready-mixed. Use coupon below to send for free 
trial size package or get full size package from 
your grocer. 


FRE E —4 chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with new 
recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions for pan- 
cakes, muffins and waffles. Mail coupon today. 


Her own ingredients— 
read y-mixed 






We are often asked, 
“Are these stories of Aunt 
Jemima and her recipe 
really true?”’ They are 
based on documents found 
in the files of the earliest 
owners of the recipe. To 
what extent they are a 
mixture of truth, fiction 
and tradition, we do not 
know. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 
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. i , for bathtubs 
of cleaning and polishin — r 
I 
P § for white enamel - 
and nickel on stoves %- 
VERYTHING, everywhere, cleaned in a twinkling! — 
Sparkling with cleanliness—and never a scratch. ses 
For Bon Ami blots up the grease instead of scouring it m 
off. Scratches made by gritty cleansers collect grease and V 
dirt and make the surface harder to clean the next time. . 
For some uses, such as bathtubs, tiling, sinks, kitchen wal 
utensils and Congoleum floor-coverings you will probably 
prefer Bon Ami Powder in the handy sifter-top can. ( 
For making windows, mirrors and glassware crystal . ; 
clear and sparkling, most housewives use the long lasting, y ls J 
economical Bon Ami Cake. | a 
It just seems that Bon Ami was made to order for busy —YWSD/7AN j 
housewives. This quick-working, scratchless cleanser takes a ae E 
the work out of housework. Takes the hard rubbing and ie? ¢ \\| Bon 
scrubbing out of cleaning. And it never roughens or “i | Bie 
reddens even the most delicate hands. ~ rem 
for fine kitchenware just 
Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder make light work of — 
all cleaning and polishing. That’s why so many women 
keep these “Partners in Cleanliness” always on hand. | laa to 
Ye 


THE BON AMI COMPANY .....-. NEW YORK 
In Canad2 — BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Cake and Powder 


most housewives use both 

























a4 for glass and 
A Fairy Tale for nickel trimmings ( 
— u 
“Hasn't the Children cia 
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it uf 2 story of the Princess Bon Ami; her gallant Bunny Knights and their | ~ 
' ; journey to the foot of the rainbow! Written in amusing rhyme and de- |, ‘S) 
|1 lightfully illustrated, this book will bring fun to the youngsters—and to the |, bx 
;' grown-ups too. Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Use this coupon or ;! M 
1 ; write us. Address The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York. ' wal 
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The spot 


‘was three months old 
— but Woodtone 


removed it 


Gentlemen :— 


I was very much pleased and sur- 
prised with the results of ‘‘ Woodtone.” 


I had the imprint of a hot-water 
bottle on the seat of a mahogany chair 
which had been there about three 
months. I thought the chair would 
have to be refinished. 


On seeing the Woodtone ‘“‘ad”’ in the 
magazines we sent for a sample. 


We had to work with the spot quite 
a little while as it was a bad place, 
but Woodtone took it out. 


Will drug stores or auto supply houses 
handle it? 


Veg 


(Name on request) 





at, OFF 





nec 


The original 
greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to test Wood- 
tone with your present polish? Put 
both on the same table and see the 
difference yourself. Try Woodtone on 
a white spot you haven’t been able to 
remove. Woodtone your automobile 
just once and we believe you’ll use no 
other polish. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will gladly supply enough Woodtone 
to do a dining table or an auto hood. Just 
send 6c to cover postage and packing. 
You’ll be glad you did. 





Ask your druggist for this grease- 

less, quick-working polish. Also 

sold at department, grocery, furni- 
ture and auto supply stores. 


Get this FREE 
Sample! 





















McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc., Dept. M-16 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


postage), for a trial bottle of Woodtone. 
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Enclosed find 6c (to cover packing and 
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[Continued from page 114] 


said quickly. “But it’s true, what I’m 
saying, all the same.” 

She drew a deep breath. Then, some- 
how, she tumbled it all out, the whole 
story of Blair’s and Elizabeth’s love for 
each other, and of how, when his engage- 
ment was broken off, Blair had married 
his model on a wild and reckless impulse. 

“It was my fault,” explained Poppy, in 
a low, shamed voice. “I know what I did. 
I played Delilah on him, just when he 
was all weak-like and wantin’ to be com- 
forted. That’s how I got him to marry 
me—like lots of women do get men. . . 
But I’d let him go, now, gladly, if he 
could marry Miss Frayne. It—it makes me 
ache all over to see him so.unhappy.” 
She paused. “Mr. Wentworth, doesn’t it 
make you ache like that, sometimes— 
thinking of her?” 

The direct question went straight to the 
truth. “Yes,” he said quietly, “it does.” 

“Then wouldn’t you give her up—so’s 
she could marry Blair?” 

“But if I did,’ he answered slowly, 
“if I did, Blair and Elizabeth are no 
nearer happiness. They can’t marry.” 

“°Cos of me, you mean?” she flashed 
back swiftly. Then, as he nodded assent, 
she went on rapidly: “Oh, Blair could get 
rid of me easy enough. I’d let him di- 
vorce me.” 

Colin stared at her incredulously. “But 
even then,” he objected, ‘“Elizabeth’s 
father would never give his consent to 
her marrying Maitland. There are— 
reasons.” 

Poppy tossed her head scornfully. “Oh, 
I can settle that,” she asserted. “Maybe 
it won’t all happen just at once. But 
if I straighten my part out, will om, do 
yours—when the time comes? . . 

“IT promise,” said Colin quietly. 

Suddenly Poppy’s face puckered up and 
a few big, unruly tears stole down her 
cheeks. 

“I’m sorry,” she said confusedly. “I— 
I—” Then, her voice breaking hopelessly 
on an uncontrollable sob, she sprang up 
and fled away from him, along the flagged 
path that led to the house. 

But it was a very different Poppy from 
the tender-hearted child weeping over Col- 
in’s sacrifice who, barely an hour later, 
faced Violet Frayne in the privacy of the 
latter’s own particular sanctum at the 
Abbey. 

Violet broke down completely, and rec- 
ognizing that she was utterly in the girl’s 
hands, flung herself on her mercy. 

“You won’t tell my husband, will you?” 
she implored wildly. “Promise me you 
won’t! It can’t make any difference to 
you. Promise you won’t teli him.” 

“No, I won’t tell him,” replied Poppy. 
“Because I promised Blair I wouldn’t. But 
you've got to tell him.” 

“I?” Violet gazed at her blankly. 

“Tl give you two days to do it in,” 
Poppy told her. “If you haven’t con- 
fessed by then, I’ll break my sworn word 
to Blair and I shall tell Mr. Frayne. But 
I'll give you the chance of telling him 
yourself. You’d better do it—he’ll for- 
give you quicker that way.’” 


LAIR laid down the letter he had just 
received and stared blankly in front of 
him. He felt bewildered. After all these 
years—to be suddenly cleared, vindicated! 
Candy had written on the same day 
that his wife had made her confession to 
him—written straightly and courageously. 
The discovery ot the part played by his 
wife had called for all Frayne’s courage. 
Candy, the one-time hasty, unforgiving, 
and passionately proud, had been more 
compassionate than even Violet could ever 
have believed possible. 

Blair sat very quietly in his chair, ab- 
sently fingering the letter which contained 
his vindication. It had come too late. It 
was thus that Poppy found him when, 
quarter of an hour later, she came quietly 
into the room. “I’ve had a letter,” he said 
slowly. “From Frayne.” In a few brief 
words he told her the contents of Candy’s 
letter. 

“Oh, Blair,” she exclaimed, ‘d’you 
think I’m not glad—glad that you’re 
cleared at last? But I want you to have 
more than that.” With a quick, impulsive 
movement she flung herself down on her 
knees beside him. “I want you to be 


happy—teally happy, like you would have 


been if you’d married Miss Frayne in the 
beginning, ’stead of me . . . I know why 
you married me—just out of pity and be- 
cause you were so miserable. I never ought 
to have let you. No—” as he tried to 
check her. “You must listen to me. You’ve 
got to divorce me.” 

“Divorce you? You must be mad! 
Don’t think that I don’t realize what 
you’re offering. But I’ve learnt—Elizabeth 
has taught me—that you can’t snatch 
happiness at some one else’s expense—not 
even if the other person is willing to pay. 
And so I can’t take what you offer.” 

“Then you absolutely refuse to divorce 
me?” said Poppy. 

“Absolutely.” 

Poppy lifted her face, and as he stooped 
to kiss her and felt the sudden passionate 
clinging of her hands round his, he made 
an inward vow to give her ‘back in af- 
fection and friendship and service, some- 
thing of all that this child had given and 
been willing to give to him. 


THIN rain was falling as Jack 

Sutherland returned from visiting a 
patient whose lonely cottage stood close 
to the shore a couple of miles beyond 
Wain Scar. 

Almost unconsciously, his glance kept 
traveling upwards towards Lone Edge. 
The house loomed desolately bleak and 
bare against the laden evening sky. Then 
he caught sight of something moving 
against the dusky grey of the background, 
and discerned that it was the figure of a 
woman. She came out onto the terrace, 
and by the slenderness of her silhouette, 
and the red frock which he recognized as 
one she had worn, he knew that it must 
be Poppy. She had descended to the ledge 
which jutted out far below the terrace 
and was standing with her clasped hands 
resting on the light hand-rail which pro- 
tected it. Her face was turned wistfully 
seaward. 

Suddenly, through the wind and rain 
came a faint, thin scream, and something 
—a slender blur of scarlet-—hurtled down 
the grey face of the cliff. For the frac- 
tion of a second Sutherland stood horror- 
stricken. Then he started to run, his 
heart pounding in his side. 

. . + Poppy was still alive when he 
reached her, but a few moments sufficed 
to tell him that her back was broken. 
He knelt beside her, looking down piti- 
fully at the white, unconscious face— 
child’s face. And presently her eyes opened 
and stared tragically up at him. 

A mere thread of voice crept from be- 
tween her lips. “Don’t say I’ve spoiled 
it. I’ve spoiled most things—” 

Then oblivion came down on her again. 
After a few minutes her eyelids quivered 
up once more and a gleam of recognition 
flickered across her face. 

“You'll tell folks . . . it was an accident 

. I caught my foot, doctor—” 

And Sutherland, in whom so many con- 
fidences had been reposed, took this one 
more secret and kept it in his heart, to be 
shared, later on, only with the man and 
woman who alone had the right to share it. 

“That was her gift to you,” he told 
them quietly, when, stricken with grief 
and pity, they hesitated to cross the thres- 
hold of that door which Poppv’s death 
had opened to them. “Your happiness. If 
you don’t take it, you’re making of what 
she did an empty sacrifice—you’re throw- 
ing her life away . . . . Poppy didn’t 
throw away her life—she gave it.” 

And suddenly it seemed to Blair that a 
white light shone through the darkness 
which had encompassed them—the white 
light of love and splendid sacrifice, and 
he realized that for him and for Elizabeth 
happiness had grown out of pain and 
renunciation, as the dawn grows out of 
the dark. He turned to her with ques- 
tioning eyes, to read in the tender serenity 
of her face that she, too, had understood. 

To both of them, as they stood at last 
together in that sunlit freedom which had 
been the final gift of the woman who had 
so much loved, came the memory of words 
uttered by One Who knew to the utter- 
most the big values of love and life and 
death, One Who, understanding all, would 
forgive all: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

{THe Enp]- 
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Have you sent for 
The Famous Hamilton 
Fashion Magazines? 














The prices 


382 
Fine All-Wool in the 


Suede de Oro. j 
Gracklehead Hamilton 
Blue, Black or Catalogue 
Wood Brown. for Fall are 
Fine French guaranteed 
Lynx Fur. to be the 
enc 49-9 lowest in 

$1995 America! 


| pe AVENUE's smartest styles 


are included in Hamilton's 
resentation of the new modes 
or Fall! Hamilton prices have 
never been as low and the new 
styles have never been as attrac- 
tive. Lovely Crepe Satin dresses 
for $6.95. Warm woofy fur’ 
trimmed coats as low as $12.95! 
In fact, everything in Ready- 
to-wear for the whole family! 


We guarantee to ship 98% of 
ali orders within 24 hours! 


FREE— 
Sixissues of 
the famous 
Hamilton 
Fashion 
Magazines 
are yours 
for the ask- 
ing—the 
new Fall 
Edition is 
ready now— 


Send for ! 
It—Todaye 





HAMILTON GARMENT Co. 
Dept. B10, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE 
clauses, usw FAK Aves Edie coal 
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Screet. 








Town. 


























MOTHER:-Fietcher’s 


Castoria is 


especially prepared to 


relieve Infants in arms and Children all ages of 


Constipation 
Fiatulency 


Wind Colic 


Diarrhea 


To Sweeten Stomach 
Regulate Bowels 


Aids in the assimilation of Food, promoting Cheerfulness, Rest, and 


Natural Sleep without Opiates 


To avoid imitations, always look for the signature of 





Bo tpt hiln. 


Proven directions on each package. Physicians everywhere recommend it. 








panies A SPOTLESS HOME *IN SPOTLESS TOWN a 


Painted Woodwork 
Kept Spotless 


—with Sapolio. On light painted wood- 
work, grime persists around locks and 
knobs, on window sash and door trim, 
where childish hands can reach un- 
watched, and too, where older hands are 
careless. With SAPOLIO this dirt dis- 
appears with scarcely a rub. 

For the children: Send 2c 


stamp for cut-out o. 
Spotless Town. 


SAPOLIO is made of first quality mate- 
rials—refined to produce the most thor- 
ough household cleanser possible. For 
all around cleaning it saves time and 
money because it’s amazingly quick. For 
dishes, aluminum, cutlery and kitchen 
ware SAPOLIO is unequaled. 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY 
ENOCH MORGAN’S 
SONS CO. 
NEW YORK 
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in this village. Then Jimmy said that, on 
general principles, Ellen deserved any- 
thing she got. He’d done with her. He 
told us a few details (some girl must have 
given her away) but the point he kept 
coming back to, was that they had parted 
in ‘high dungeon.’ He repeated that a 
dozen times. Nicol let him run on, and 
when the boy was quite dressed, he said: 
‘Well, you may as well come on up-street 
an’ look at her. She don’t bear you any 
malice.now.’ Jimmy came down, jumpy as 
a cat, and, when we were going through 
the Cup o’ Grapes yard, Nicol unlocked 
the garage and pushed him in. Her face 
hadn’t been covered either.” 

“Drastic!” said Burges shivering. 

“It was, Jimmy went off the handle at 
once; and Nicol kept patting him on the 
back and saying: ‘That’s all right. I'll go 
bail you didn’t do it.’ At the Inquest, 
Jimmy accounted for every minute of 
his time. He’d left Ellen under Channet’s 
Ash, telling her what he thought of her 
over his shoulder for a quarter of a mile 
down the lane (that’s what ‘high dungeon’ 
meant in their language). Luckily, two or 
three of the girls and his fellow-bloods of 
the village had heard ’em. After that, he’d 
gone to the Cup o’ Grapes, filled himself 
up, and told everybody his grievances 
against Ellen till closing-time.” 

“What about the trowel?” said Mc- 
Knight, who is a notable gardener. 

“It was a most vital clue of course, be- 
cause it explained the modus operandi. 
The punch—from the handle, they said— 
had been delivered through her back hair, 
with just enough strength to do the job 
and no more. I couldn’t have operated 
as neatly myself. The Police took the 
trowel, but they couldn’t trace it to any- 
one somehow. Then the Huish poisoning 
case happened up in the North; and the 
reporters had to run off and take charge of 
it. What did your pig-man say about ’em, 
Will?” 

“Oh, Griffiths said: ‘’Twas Gawd’s 
Own Mercy those young gen’elmen didn’t 
’ave ’alf of us ’ung before they left. They 
were that energetic.’ ” 

“They were,” said Keede. “That’s why 
I kept back my evidence. Well—now for 
my little bit. I’d come down that Sat- 
urday night to spend the week-end with 
Will here; and I couldn’t get in till late. 
It was raining hard, and the car skidded 
like sin. Just as I turned off the London 
Road into the lane under Channet’s Ash, 
my lights picked up a motor-byke lying 
against the bank where they found Ellen, 
and I saw a man bending over a woman 
up the bank. I called out: ‘Anything 
wrong? Can I help?’ The man said: ‘No 
thanks. We’re all right;’ or words to that 
effect, and I went on. But the byke’s let- 
ters happened to be my own initials, and 
its number was the year I was born in. J 
wasn’t likely to forget ’em, you see.” 

“You told the Police?” said McKnight 
severely. 

“°*Took ’em into my confidence at 
once, Sandy,” Keede replied. “There was 
a Sergeant, Sydenham way, that I’d been 
treating for Salonika fever. I told him I 
was afraid I’d brushed a motor-byke at 
night coming up into West Wickham, on 
one of those blind bends up the hill, and 
I’d be glad to know I hadn’t hurt him. 
He gave me what I wanted in twenty-four 
hours. The byke belonged to one Henry 
Wollin—of independent means—livin’ near 
Mitcham.” 

“But West Wickham isn’t in Berkshire— 
nor is Mitcham,” McKnight began. 

“Here’s a funny thing,” Keede went on, 
without noticing. “Most men and nearly 
all women commit murder single-handed ; 
but no man likes to go man-hunting alone. 
Primitive instinct, I suppose. That’s why 
I lugged Will into the Sherlock Holmes 
business. I persuaded him that we'd call 
upon Master Wollin and apologize—as 
penitent motorists—and we went off to 
Mitcham in my two-seater. Wollin had a 
very nice little detached villa down there. 
The old woman—his housekeeper—who 
let us in was West Country, talkin’ as 
broad as a pat o’ butter. She took us 
through the hall to Wollin, planting bulbs 
in his back garden. 

“He was a big, strong, darkish chap— 
middle aged—wide as a bull between the 
eyes—no beauty, and evidently had been 
a very sick man. Will [Turn to page 119] 
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Here’s a wonderful 
way to get it 

Our beautifully illustrated 
book tells how. It tells all 
about our new methods of 
art decoration, art treatment 
and how anybody can learn 
without previous training 
or experience. It contains page 
after page of handsome color 
illustrations of what you can 
make and sell. 

You can make 

good money and 

this book is 

Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business. You 
can produce beautiful finished art 
objects almost from the beginning, 
You don’t have to know how to 
draw or have any experience.’ Be- 
gin making money now. All sup- 
plies are sent by us with the in- 
structions and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work for 
their own amusement.—Either 
way, pleasure or ee. it’s 
the most delightful home work 
you can imagine. Write Now for 
your copy of this val- 
uable book; it’s FREE, 
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One Bissell 
, upstairs 
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another downstairs 
—housekeeping authorities 
recommend 


AS a quick, easy way of removing dirt and 
lint from rugs nothing excels the carpet 
sweeper. To help get your work done.quickly, 
housekeeping authorities recommend a carpet 
sweeper for each floor. 

The efficiency of a new Cyco Ball Bearing 
Bissell will amaze you. Silently, swiftly, with 
astounding ease, this modern sweeper gathers 
up all crumbs, dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keeps 
them faultlessly clean in appearance. 

Get a new Bissell for your downstairs and 
move your present sweeper upstairs. Thus, at 
low expense, you will save yourself steps and 
gain added leisure. 

The Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell has rubber 
bumpers on all four corners to protect the 
furnitureand baseboards. Justathumb-pressure 

j on the dump lever empties the 
sweeper pans. 

The cost of the first half- 
dozenbrooms itsaves pays for 
a Bissell which lasts for years 
Play-size. Bissells for a few 
dimes. Atdepartment, house- 
furnishing, furniture and 
hardware stores. Booklet of 
Bissell Models, or sugges- 
tions for proper care and use 
a, of your present sweeper, on 

tequest. 
B Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe, 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
hursery themes. In sealed cartons, 
Springs included. $12.50 to $402 

















Tf Wear 


STYLE BOOK FREE 
Brerything beautiful for babies, 
and for children up to eight. Pretti- 

styles for at prices 
amazingly low. Write for your free 








copy oO! y’s Own Style Book. 


Bryant 542,22, NewYork 
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and I apologized to him, and he began to 
lie at once. He said he’d been at West 
Wickham at the time (on the night of the 
murder, you know) and he remembered 
dodging out of the way of a car.” 

“Ye mean,” said McKnight, suddenly 
enlightened, “that he was committing the 
murder here in Berkshire on the night 
that he told you he was in West Wickham, 
which is in Kent.” 

“Which is in Kent. Thank you. It is. 
And we went on talking about that West 
Wickham hill, till he mentioned he’d been 
in the war, and that gave me my chance 
to talk. And he was an enthusiastic gar- 
dener, he said, and that let Will in. Then 
we had a drink in his study. Then the fun 
began. There were four pictures on the 
wall.” 

“Prints — prints,’ Lemming corrected 
professionally. “Sandy, you remember 
those four ‘Apostles’ that I sold you last 
Christmas ?” 

“J have my counterfoil yet,” was the 
dry answer. 

“What sort of prints were they?” 
Burges demanded. 

The moon-like face of Alexander Mc- 
Knight, lit with devout rapture. “The 
first,” said he, “was the draped one of 
Ray—the greatest o’ them all. Next, one 
French print o’ Morrison when he was 
with the Duke of Orleans at Blois; 
third, the Leyden print of Grew in his 
youth, and, fourth, that wreathed Oxford 
print o’ Hales. The whole Apostolic suc- 
cession 0’ them.” 

“T never knew Morrison laid out links 
in France!” I said. 

“Links! Links! Did ye think those four 
were gowfers, then?” 

“Wasn’t old Tom Morrison a great 
golfer?” I ventured. 

McKnight turned on me with utter 
scorn. “Those prints—” he began. “But 
ye’d not understand. They were—we’ll 
say they were just pictures 0’ some gar- 
deners I happened to be interested in.” 

Keede went on again. “After Will had 
talked the usual buyer’s talk, Wollin 
seemed quite willing to part with ’em, 
and we arranged we'd call again and com- 
plete the deal. Will gave Wollin his card, 
and we left. We hadn’t gone a couple of 
miles when Will discovered that he’d given 
Wollin his personal card—not his business 
one—with his private address in Berk- 
shire! The murder about ten days old, 
and the papers still stinkin’ with it! I 
think I told you at the time, you were a 
fool, Will?” 

“You did. I never saw how I came to 
make the mistake. These cards are dif- 
ferent sizes, too,” poor Lemming said. 

“No, we were not a success aS man- 
hunters,” Keede laughed. “But Will and 
I had to call again, of course, to settle the 
sale. That was a week. later. And this 
time, of course, Wollin—not being as big 
a fool as Will—had hopped it, and left no 
address. The old lady said he was given 
to going off for weeks at a time in that 
way. That hung us up but to do Will 
justice, which I don’t often, he saved the 
situation by saying he wanted to look at 
the prints again. The old lady was agree- 
able—rather forthcomin’ in fact. She let 
us into the study, had the prints down and 
asked if we’d like some tea. While she 
was getting it and Will was hanging over 
the prints, thinking how much he could 
stick Sandy for, I looked round the room. 
There was a cupboard, half open, full of 
tools, and on top of ’em a quite new— 
what did you say it was, Will?—fern- 
trowel. Same pattern as the one that 
Nicol found by Ellen’s head. Then the old 
lady came back and I made up to her. 
Well, she expanded (they all do with me’) 
and, like patients, she wanted advice grvtis. 
So I gave it. Then she began talking about 
Wollin. She’d been his nurse, I fancy. She 
said he’d been wounded and gassed and 
gangrened in the war, and after that—Oh, 
she worked up to it beautifully !—he’d 
been practically off his head. She called 
it ‘fairy-kissed’.” 

“That’s pretty— very pretty,” 
Burges. 

“Meaning he’d been kissed by the 
fairies?” McKnight enquired. 

“It would appear so, Sandy. I’d never 
heard the word before. West Country, I 
suppose. Everywhere she said squared with 
my own theories up [Turn to page 120] 
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VASE 
See LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft Book, page 11 


PLAQUE 
See LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
Book, page 7 


How to Make 









JEWEL CASE 


See LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
Book, page 10 Ay 


PICTURE FRAME 
See Leas Gesso-Craft 
Book, page 11 


Christmas Gifts 









with the fascinating New LePage’s Gesso Craft 


THIs year you can solve your Christmas gift 
problem in a new, easy, delightful way. This 
fascinating LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book will 
show you how ta be a more skilful craftsman 
than you ever dreamed. You can make all 
the gifts you need, for everybody. Gifts 
that especially please your friends, because 
you made them yourself, and because they 
are unique, attractive, practical and useful. 
, LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book opens a won- 
derful new field for you. It revives the old, old 
art of Gesso. Now, thanks to LePage’s Glue, 
you can use Gesso to decorate modern gifts. 
You have no idea what nice things you can 
make—a surprise and delight to all who try it. 
See panel below for recipe for LePage’s Gesso. 
You can make the articles shown here and 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
TO make one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you need 
1 gill can of cPege's Glue. 1 1-4 cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons li oil and 3 teaspoons varnioh. 
Place whiting in mixing bow! and pour in slowly 
in this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed oil and var- 
nish. Mix until smooth. All ingredients obtain- 
able at nearest hardware store. 


LE PaSeS 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft possible 





many more besides. Book contains over forty 
illustrations. No expensive set of expensive 
materials to buy. You already have LePage’s 
Glue in the house for mending. Now, just by 
buying inexpensive articles, you can make fas- 
cinating Gesso-Craft things. You can deco- 
rate five and ten cent articles and give them 
a Fifth Avenue look. You can make articles 
for home decoration, for birthday and Christ- 
mas gifts, to sell at Church fairs, to take 
money at home, for party and bridge prizes. 


Send 10 cents for LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book .. 

Try this new way of making 
Christmas gifts at home. Pee 
Just write your name and . 


address on the coupon be- 
low, tear it out and mail to- 
















day with 10 cents, coin or 
stamps,and we will at once 
send youa copy of LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book, postage 
paid. Address, LePage’s 
Craft League, 531 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LEPacre’s CraFrt LEAGUE, . 
531 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 


Name 
Street 
Chie Fic iatais 4s abtanaca State 

















Helps For 


guiding and instructing the children. 


stories are the hardest of all stories to find. 
for games and occupations to answer a 


A New Idea in a rich library of the most carefully selected material to help mothers in 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
is endorsed by America’s Leading Authorities 
In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little children~and such 


Another volume is crammed full of the right suggestions 
dequately the cry of ““What can we do now, mother?’ 


Mothers 


A third 
hild t y things of 


ing to your he ev 





volume tells you how to explain, in a wa 


advice by one of the wor!d’s leading experts uj 
of every temperament un all occasions. And 
with singing games. 


life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful 
child mee telling how best to handle children 
ly a volume of 1 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes 
to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


55 songs that children love, together 





Street, 





Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept. 
4 Park Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour, 
want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without ob 
factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month 
months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 


NemRE Biss. sis. Riecsuhs oe beabout« boesedssteteed BenOGE 53k Ui Tae 5 CEES ENE es an Bev eae seis ‘ 
COE, con ncocedceethesstetsorbacanattanabsodruste PE Sibstacdacig cd cibadvduseatanal McC-10 
——————— 


Send This Coupon NOW 


If they are not just what I 
tion, or, if satis- 


ereafter for seven 



























HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


“CoLor Furniture in the 
Home’ isthe name of our new 
book on home furnishings. It 
gives many helpful suggestions 













an shows some of our latest 






designs i in reed, fibre, and wood 






furniture. Send 6 cents (to cover 





the cost of mailing) for your copy. 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















































HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has been pre- 
scribed by physicians as a harm- 
less antacid, laxative, and correc- 
tive in conditions attended with 
acidity of the stomach and intes- 
tines, with heartburn, sour eruc- 
tations, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 
dousness and constipation. 














Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 
less, mild in operation and never 
causes nausea, griping or the 
slightest inconvenience. 

















_ “Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 























FAIRY KIST 


[Continued from page 119) 


to date. Wollin was on the break of life, 
and given wounds, gas and gangrene just 
at that crisis, why anything—Jack the 
Ripperism or religious mania—might 
come uppermost. 

“Will and I went away, and we talked 
over the fern-trowel and so forth, and we 
beth agreed we ought to release our evi- 
dence. There, somehow, we stuck. Man- 
huntin’s a dirty job. So we compromised. 
I knew a fellow in the C. I. D. who 
thought he had a floating kidney, and 
we decided to put the matter before him. 
He had to go North, though, and he wrote 
he couldn’t see us before the Tuesday of 


next week. This would be three or four 


weeks after the murder. I came down 
here again that week-end, to stay with 
Will, and on Saturday night Will and I 
went to his study to put the finishing 
touches on our evidence. And then, Will’s 
housemaid shot into the study with Nicol 
after her, and Jimmy Tigner after him!” 

“Luckily, my wife was up in town at 
the time,” said Lemming. “They all 
shouted at once, too.” 

“They did!” said Keede. “Nicol shouted 
loudest, though. He was plastered with 
mud, waving what was left of his helmet, 
and Jimmy was in hysterics. Nicol yelled: 
“Look at me! Look at this! It’s all right! 
Look at me! I’ve got it!” He had got it, 
too. It came out, when they had quieted 
down, that he’d been walking with Jimmy 
in the lane by Channet’s Ash, Hearing a 
lorry behind ’em they stepped up onto 
that path on the bank (I told you about 
it). It was a contractor’s lorry—Higbee 
and Norton—with two girders for some 
new shops on the London Road. Well, 
these girders had been chucked in any- 
how onto a brick-lorry with a tailboard. 
Instead of slopin’ forward, they cocked up 
backwards like a pheasant’s tail, sticking 
up high and overhanging. Do you see?” 

So far we could see nothing clearly. 
Keede made it plainer. 

“Nicol said he went up the bank first— 
Jimmy behind him—and after a few steps 
he found his helmet knocked off. If he’d 
been a foot higher up the bank,’his head 
’ud have gone. The lorry skidded on the 
tar of the London Road, as it turned into 
it left-handed—her tail swung to the 
right, and the girders swinging round with 
it, just missed braining Nicol up the bank. 
The lorry was well in the left-hand gut- 
ter when he got his breath again. He went 
for the driver at once. The man said all 
the lorries always skidded under Chan- 
net’s Ash when it was wet, because of the 
camber of the road, and they allowed 
for it as a regular stunt. Then Jimmy 
Tigner, Nicol told us, caught on to what 
it meant, and he climbed into the lorry 
shouting :—‘You killed Ellen!’ Jimmy got 
it out of the driver that he’d been deliver- 
ing girders the night Ellen was killed. Of 
course, he hadn’t noticed anything. Then 
Nicol came over to Lemming and me to 
talk it over. I gave Jimmy a bromide and 
sent him off to his mother. He wasn’t 
any particular use, except as a witness 

. - and he was no good afterwards. 
Then Nicol went over the whole thing 
again several times, to fix it in our 
minds. Next morning, he and I and Will 
called on old Higbee before he could get 
to church. We made him take out the 
particular lorry implicated, with the same 
driver and a duplicate load packed the 
same way, and demonstrate for us. We 
kept her stunting half Sunday morning in 
the rain, and the skid delivered her into 
the left-hand gutter of the London Road 
every time she took that corner; and, every 
time, her tail, with the girders, swiped 
along the bank of the lane like a man 
topping a _ golf-ball, And when she 
did that there were half a dozen paces— 
not more—along that school children’s 
path, that meant sure death to anyone on 
it at the time. At the end of her skid the 
lorry’s rear wheels ’ud fetch up every time 
with a bit of a jar against the bank, and 
the girders ’ud quiver and lash out a few 
inches—like a golf club wigglin’. Ellen 
must have caught just enough of that 
final little sideways flick, at the base of 
her skull, to drop her like a pithed ox. 
Horrible isn’t it? And then Jimmy Tigner 
realized that she’d stepped talkin’ in dun- 
geon rather suddenly, and—he hadn’t gone 
back to look. I spent most of the after- 
noon sitting with him. [Turn to page 140] 
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Begin Christmas Work 
Now 


Dutch Girl Soft Doll 


Our Sewing 
Book No. 17 
just out with 
new designs 
for gifts and 
bazars. Four 








House Mending Bag 
additional pages in full color. 
Sheet of designs for tracing. 
Original and novel needlework 
using 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps 







for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
rcaletape inany one of the fol- 

ae ing colors: Yellow. 1 Gray, 

Light Blue, Orange,Red, Navy. Yale 
Blue,Emerald, Lavender,OldRose, 

Pink, Co} nhagen, Tan, Reseda, 

Brown, Black, Peach, Gold. 


Wm.E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 


Dept. 17 Orange, N. J. 
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No. 5065. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Two-Piece Dress; with tunic. 

Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 

bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 

inch material; girdle, % yard 

of 9-inch ribbon. Width about 
2% yards, 


T the last Paris openings it was notice- 
able that women’s skirts were less 
narrow. The fashion was exaggerated as 
changes in fashion usually are. But tie 
truth was there in its kernel: that the 
tight, revealing skirt looked out of date 
except in coat suits. Observe these new 
evening frocks, each of which was ere- 


PARIS WIDENS OUR SKIRTS 


No. 5051. Ladies’ and Misses’ Evening Dress. Sizes 14 to 

16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch. 

Beaded motif No. 1548 may be used to accent the one- 
sided effect. 


No. 5055. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Evening Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
3% yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 4% yards. Sunburst 
motif No. 969 developed in 
beads would be smart. 


ated by a big Paris dressmaker. The 
names of Vionnet, Doucet, and Worth are 
familiar sounds to American women. 
When they sponsor a fashion we know it 
is a true fashion. These skirts do not 
cling. They fall outward from the hip- 
line, not inward, and provide that grace- 
ful swing so necessary to the dance frock. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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No. 5065. Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
Piece Sleeveless Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 44 bust. Size 36, 254 yards 
36-inch figured; 2% yards of 36-inch 
plain. Width, about 2\% yards. 








NEW FROCKS WITH NEW FEATURES 


RANCE sends these four gowns for the Autumn season. They stimu- 
late the imagination and make new clothes at once desirable. Doucet 
accents a fashion for the sleeveless frock. Agnes combines brown and beige 
in one of the originalities of the season. Premet achieves tne apotheosis of 
slimness in a frock with irregular hem. Lebouvier is highly successful 
in a tailored frock with applied banding giving the effect of a jumper. 


No. 5056. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress; four-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 1% yards 
of 40-inch light; 214 yards of 40-inch 
dark, Width, about 1% yards. 


‘ ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5070. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress; with plain sleeves; three-piece 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, about 14% yards. 
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No. 5058. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 234 yards of 54-inch. 
Width, about 14% yards. Emb. No. 1504 
in buttonhole-stitch may be used. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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FRENCH DESIGNS FOR AMERICANS 


REMET designs a figured frock for day service, that owes its clever- 
ness to diagonal lines well placed. These seams are all there is to it. 
Therein lies its extreme smartness. The draped frock for afternoon by 
Worth has the grace of the eighteenth century. There is not a flicker of 
decoration on it. Lelong, combines applied banding, and a flare in the new 
one-sided effect. Patou designs a two-piece frock that slenderizes the hips. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


Slip-On No. 5069. Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; No. 5050. Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; No. 5064. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On No. 5047. Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
_to 42 without hem. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 three-piece draped skirt; short set-in Dress; draped skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 Piece Dress; slip-on blouse. Sizes 14 Lng 
'4~inch. lo 42 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch; sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 ycars, 86 to 42 bust. Size 36, 14% yards 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 2% 
0. 1504 ribbon, 8% yards of 38-inch. Width, bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 36-inch of 40-inch light; 2% yards of 40-inch yards of 40-inch; contrasting, % yard 
used. about 1% yards. material. Width, about 1% yards. dark. Width, about 1% yards. of 40-inch. Width, about 15 yards. 


). Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 











No. 5062. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; two- 
piece skirt with front tunie. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 
40-inch or 3 yards of 54-inch 
material, Width, about 1% 
yards. 


~ Patterns ‘may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 








No. 5063. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 50 bust. 
Size 36, 4% yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Monogram Motif No. 1590 
adds a chic touch in satin 
and outline-stitch. 
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THE FITTED SHOULDER 


ARIS exploits the slim silhouette above the 
hips, especially now in the movement for 
fuller skirts. The torso, as sculptors put it, is re- 
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A duced to its least proportions. This is achieved by decor: 
\ small armholes w shoulders, fitted sleeves from 
\.\ small armholes, narrow s 4 : 
and underarm seams lengthened as far as comfort effect 
\ will permit. These four frocks from big designers the fi 
illustrate this truth. In each there is a strong con- plete 
trast between skirt and bodice. Drapery and godets that 
are increased in size on the skirts. Often the width Jane 
WO of sleeve below the elbow matches the skirt fulness. ce 
(\) 40° ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
No. 5060. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 5052. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 ses’ Dress; three-piece skirt No. & 
to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. with circular front. Sizes 14 ses’ 
Size 36, 5% yards of 40- to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. front. 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 36 to 
Fan Motif No. 1594 would inch; contrasting, 1% yards quires 
add a smart touch worked in of 40-inch. Width, about mater 
straight-stitch. 1% yards. yard 
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FOR FROSTY DAYS 


HE cape at the back of a gown 

serves as a wrap or is merely 
decorative. Observe the cape frock 
from Goupy. Patou accents the full 
effect of the skirt at front as shown by 
the first frock. Sleeveless jackets com- 
plete a threepiece sports costume like 


that by Decre Soeurs on this page. (\ ; 
Jane Regny sponsors the two-piece ri) 
idea though the sports model at the (Re | 


right is made and put on in one piece. 


\ hk 6) 
SE He ANNE RITTENHOUSE ( 60° 60° (We;e° 
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rt No. 5048. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 5061. Ladies’ and Mis- F No. 5054. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 5066. Misses’ and Jun- - 
14 ses’ Dress; with circular ses’ Slip-On Dress in two- Ne ses’ Dress and Cape; long iors’ Three-Piece Dress; € 
st. front. Sizes 14 to 16 years, piece effect. Sizes 14 to 16 fitted sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 blouse, skirt and sleeveless 7 
0- 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 re- years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, jacket. Sizes 8 to 18 years. 
ds quires 3% yards of 40-inch waist, 24% yards of 32-inch; dress, 2% yards of 54-inch Size 16 requires 1% yards 
ut material; contrasting, % contrasting, 2% yards of 32- material; cape, 2% yards of of 54-inch material; blouse, 

yard of 40-inch. Width, inch. Width, about 1% 54-inch. Width, about 1% 2 yards of 36-inch. Width, 

about 2 yards. yards. yards. about 13% yards. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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Molyneux Martialeé Armand 
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5063 








FROCKS TO WEAR 
UNDER FALLCOATS 


HE first frock on this page is 
Worth’s conservative version of 
the Turkish trouser skirt. The fulness 
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is in front of blouse and skirt, and the No. 
No. 5049. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 5063. Ladies’ and Mis- back is plain. ‘One frock shows the No. 5052. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 5060. Ladies’ and Mis- = 
ses’ Dress; draped front — ses’ Slip-On Dress; applied new use for applied bands of ribbon ses’ Dress; with circular ses’ Slip-On Dress; with prs 
be ras 14 _ 16 gp sy rag 4 ~ ¥ 16 or fabric, a trick which Molyneux likes. skirt. roy 14 to 16 years, scarf collar and wide Size 
to 42 bust. Size re- years, to 50 bust. Size : - 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 2%, girdle, 3-inch hem allowed. $ 
quires 4% yards of 40- 36, 8% yards of 36-inch roe igen: en yPrse “ pA ye og yards of 54-inch material; Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to ee 
inch material; sash, 24% material; banding, 1 yard ; ? Rss omen, F . contrasting, % yard of 54- 46 bust. Size 36 requires re 
yards of 38-inch .ribbon. of 36-inch material. Width signed to slenderize the hips. Drecolt inch material. Width at 5% yards of 40-inch mate- ‘ 
Width at lower edge, about at lower edge, about 1% uses a searf and girdle as decoration. lower edge, about 13, rial. Width at lower edge, 
1% yards. yards. ANNE RITTENHOUSE yards. about 1% yards. — 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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SLEEVES ARE LONG 
ON FRENCH FROCKS | \ 


Pas says American women pre- 


5002 5048 fer bare arms in the day hours. 5059 50604 
It is true. Maybe it is the climate. But 
‘Paris has its own way with sleeves this 
No. 4062. _Ladies’ and No. 5048. Ladies’ and autumn. She shows sleeves that fit like No. 5059. Ladies’ and No. 65064. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress; Misses’ Dress. Sizes 14 to gloves. They are termed “snake sleeves” Misses’ Slip-On Dress. Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. by some men. These four gowns from long fitted sleeves. Sizes Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 


16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 


D o ( 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 42 bust. Size 36, 1% yards 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of inch; contrasting, % yard '¢ yar 


Paris designers prove the fashion. 
ams SIs: be —— bust. Size 36, 24% yards of 40-inch light; 2 yards 


36-inch _, material or 2% of 40-inch. Width, about 2 The sleeves =e fitted expertly and 54-inch. Width at lower 40-inch dark. Width, about 

yards of 54-inch material. yards. Embroidery No. contribute to slimness, a fashion edge, about 1% yards. 1% yards. Chain-stitch 

Width at lower edge, about 1578 in chain-stitch would helpful to those with large shoulders. Flower No. 1585 adds a and beaded embroidery No. 
1% yards. be smart. ANNE RITTENHOUSE touch of chic. 1579 may be used. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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. 5063 
Emb. No. 1565 


No. 5063. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 50 bust. Size 36, 3 
yards 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1565 in 
daisy- and outline-stitch 
makes a smart trimming. 














5061 







































5061 
Emb. No. 1590 





No. 5061. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 hust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Monogram Motif 
No. 1590 worked in satin- 
stitch adds a final touch 
of chic. 








5050 





No. 5050. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dress; long fit- 
ted sleeves; three-piece 
draped skirt. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, waist, 154 yards 
of 40-inch; skirt, 1% 
yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 
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No. 5049. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dress; with puf- 
fed sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material; apron 


' tunic, 1% yards of 36- 


inch allover lace. Width, 
about 1% yards. 





5070 
Emb. No. 1579 


No. 5070., Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, waist, 
1% yards of 40-inch; 
skirt, 1% yards of 40- 
inch. Bead .and_ chain- 
stitch design No. 1579 
may be used to trim. 











1927 





‘Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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No. 5058 Ladies’? and 
Misses’ Slip-On Dress; 
long fitted sleeves. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 32-inch material; con- 
trasting, % yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. 




















5054 


No. 5054. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dress; double- 
breasted front; long fit- 
ted sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 46 bust. Size 
36, 4 yards of 32-inch or 
385 yards of 36-inch. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 15% yards. 








GO 
AM 


No. 5069. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dress; with cir- 
cular front. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 86 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch or 2% yards 
of &4-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 
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‘No. 5056. Ladies? and 





No. 5047. Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Two-Piece Dress; 
skirt with godet insets. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3 
yards of 40-inch; con- 
trasting, % yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. 





5056 
Emb. No. 1590 











Misses’ Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Mono- 
gram No. 1590 would add 
a smart touch developed 
in satin-stitch. 






































Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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5057 ; 5054 


View B 


No. 5054. Ladies’ and Misses’ 


No. 5057. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress and cape; dress with 


Coat with shawl collar and one- 


piece set-in sleeve. Sizes 14 to darted sleeve. Sizes 14 to 16 
16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
requires 3% wards of 40-inch dress, 2% yards of 64-inch; 


material; lining, 254 yards of cape, 2% yards of 64-inch. 
40-inch. Width, about 15 yards. 


No. 5053. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Coat ; flare cut in one with right 

front; one-piece sleeve. Sizes 14 

to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 

36, 4% yards of 40-inch or 3 

yards of 54-inch; lining, 3 
yards of 40-inch. 
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5057 
View A 


No. 5057. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Coat with circular cape. Sizes 

14 to 16 years, 386 to 46 bust. 

Size 386 requires 45% yards 

of 40-inch or 3% yards of 54- 

inch ; lining for coat, 2% yards 
of 40-inch. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 2th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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5007 






Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 36-inch allover | 
lace; 3 yards of 15-inch flounc- 


No. 5015. Ladies’ and Misses’ | 


} 

t 
ing; sash, 2% yards of 5-inch | \ 
ribbon. Width, about 3 yards. fj 


/ | J 
5003 5019 
Emb. No. 1557 


No. 5003. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 40-inch; waist, 1% yards of 
40-inch. Width, about 2% yards. 
Design No. 1557 would be smart 
worked in straight stitch. 











5003 


No. 5007. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with sleeveless 
overblouse. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 44% yards of 40-inch 
or 38% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial. Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 5019. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress with slip; straight gath- 
ered skirt. Sizes 14 to 16-years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 
5% yards of 32-inch or 4% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 2% yards. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 











CLEANS PE 
| SILK,GLOVE 
AND ALI 


FINE FABRICS 
a — 





THE CUMM ) 


Be ‘Ready with a Clean 
Change of Attire! 


f ave be able to present the 
spic-and-span personal ap- 
pearance demanded Today, you 


should a/ways have on hand a 
change of attire. 


Such clean attire, be it filmy 
blouse or woolen suit, is always 
ready for the person who uses 
Energine, the Magic spot-remov- 
er, to take spots or stains from 
clothing. Energine is easy to use, 
quickly takes 
effect, and is 
economical. 
Energine leaves 
no odor. There- 
fore, clothing 
can be worn 
immediately 
after the use of 
Energine. 





A large 10-ounce can of . 
Energine costs 35 cents. Mil- 
lions of cans are sold annually. 
Ask for Energine at the nearest 
Drug Store. 


Clean with 





The Perfect Dry Cleaner 
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To find the 
dentifrice that 





OUR dentist is familiar with the 

action of various dentifrices 
upon the teeth and gums. He knows 
the requirements in your individual 
case, He is the only one competent ee 
to tell you which dentifrice is best | 5009 
suited to your needs. So ask him— 
then follow his advice faithfully. 


If he tells you to use Pyrozide 
Powder, there is a good reason for j 
it. He knows that your mouth re- / 5008 
quires the more effective cleansing } 
power of this sterilized powder. 


PYROZIDE 


POWDER 


STERILIZED DENTIFRICE 


CONTAINS White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Precipitated Chalk, 
Dentinol and otker medicinal agents. 
It is effective for 
mouths requiring 
a high degree of 
cleanliness. Its value 
has been demon- 
strated to the dertal 
profession by lab- 
oratory and clini- 
cal work since 1906. 
ECONOMICAL — the 
dollar package con- 


tains six months’ sup- 
ply. At all drug stores, 


























BOURJOIS Fre 


@ 78 Rut orraParn o 


b 4 mt ab H j } | 
{ } Pes ; t j 4 
| j ; j i {| } {| Emb. No. 1605 


The Wonderful French Face Powder | CRS ore laat Ba oe ee me = J “a7 \ 
This exquisite Resioian creation refines : R= Nt 
your skin to deli P y and 


i 7] fest al ian ie 
its fragiley ly. 








A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE i ; 
Also eight handmade French Rouges fo No. 5067. Girl’s Slip-On 













































by Bourjois suiting every complexion. / i 5009 Dress. Sizes 4 to 14 years — bg 
bart of RONONS, sreneineuenatn ~~ Size 10, 2% yards 36-inch ; 
/ oe tie and pleating, % yard 36- 
/ | | inch. Daisy- and buttonhole- 
j | stitch may be used to develop 
| / | Embroidery No. 1605. 
| No. 5009. Girl’s Slip-On No. 5075. Girl’s Dress; with 
Dress; kimono sleeves. Sizes sleeveless jacket. Sizes 6 to 
~~ eat 4 to 14 years. Size 10, waist, 14 years. Size 10, 2% yards 
RA 1% yards 40-inch; contrast- of 40-inch. Flower motifs 
O74 ing, 1% yards 40-inch, Felt from Embroidery No. 1553 5071 
Emb. Sn 4860 Appliqué Design No. 1601 may be worked in buttonhole- Emb. No. 659 
; may be used effectively. stitch. 
No. 5074. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4008. Girl’s Slip-On No. 5013. Girl’s Slip-On No. 5071. Girl’s Dress; WH No, 5 
Dress; drop shoulder. Sizes Dress; two-piece skirt: with Dress; circular skirt. Sizes 6 side closing. Sizes 6 to! Dress ; 
6 to 14 years. Size 10, 2 front inverted pleats. Sizes to 14 years. Size 10 requires years. Size 10, 1% yards "™ pleated 
ey Cee oe) Tele) .¢ yards of 36-inch. Diamond 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 2% yards 36-inch material ; 54-inch ; contrasting, 34 yO" years, 
FURNISHINGS monogram motif from Em- quires 2% yards of 36-inch collar %4 yard 36-inch. Em- of 54-inch. Initial Motif Y@ yards 
_ = broidery No. 1590 may be material; collar requires 4% broidery No. 1120 may be 659 would be smart work front, 
shipped direct from menufecturer to you cutting worked in satin-stitch. yard of 36-inch material. worked in rambler-stitch. in satin-stitch. 


"s and retailer's profit at Big savings. 
A Days Free Trial an Your home no matter where Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


BLACKBURN&CO, ter, .: Indianapolis, ind. 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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5066 





No. 5066. Misses’ and Jun- 

iors’ Three-Piece Dress; 

jacket, skirt, and blouse. 

Sizes 8 to 18 years. Size 12, 

jacket and skirt, 1% yards 

of 54-inch; blouse, 1% yards 
of 36-inch. 


| 





fi 

ress; VM No, 5046. Girl’s Slip-On 
3 6 104M Dress; with jacket and 
, yards "M pleated skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
9, %% YE years, Size 10 requires 15% 
Motif \@ yards of 54-inch; waist 
rt work front, % yard of 36-inch 
tch. material. 











No. 5072. Girl’s Coat; with- 

out underarm seams when 

54-inch material is used. 

Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 10, 

1% yards of 54-inch mate- 

rial; lining, 1% yards of 
40-inch. 


No. 5075. Girl’s Dress; with 
two-piece straight gathered 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size-10, 2% yards of 32- 
inch material; sleeve band 
and binding, %4 yard of 36- 
inch. , 


No. 5073. Girl’s Coat; with 
convertible collar and patch 
pockets. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 12 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; lining 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 5068. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 1% yards of 64- 
inch; contrasting, 5 yard 
of 40-inch. Aeroplane appli- 
qué may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1602. 





5004 


No. 5004. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with two-piece skirt 

pleated at front. Sizes 6 to 

14 years. Size 10 requires 

1% yards of 40-inch plaid 

material; % yard of 40-inch 
plain. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 


















WAIST UNION SUITS 
In Knee Length Styles 


We 


O meet the re- 

quirements of 
the modern child 
E-Z Waist Union 
Suits are offered in 
knee length as well 
as ankle length 
styles. 


Every garment, of 
any style, has all the 
well-known E-Z fea- 
tures which for years 
have been an assur- 
ance to mothers of 
comfort, health, 
warmth, economy. 





Sold by the better stores every- 
where. Price $1.00 a suit. 


Ee 

















“For any Child of any age”’ 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
19 Thomas Street, New York 








CROCHET - CUTWORK - 
ITALIAN HEMSTITCHING 


TH Barbour’s Linen Thread and 

the instructions given in our Book 

No. 2, you can reproduce the loveliest 

imported linen doilies, tea cloths and 
runners. 

Barbour’s Art Needlework Book No. 2 
gives articles on cutwork, Italian hemstitching, 
crochet and other forms of needlework. Care- 
fully drawn illustrations make it easy to learn 
the various stitches to be done with Barbour’s 
Linen Thread. Send coupon below (with a dime). 

Barbour’s Linen Thread comes in one-ounce 
balls of white, ecru and natural, sizes 12 to 50, 
at 35c; and in 21% yd. skeins of twelve fast 
colors (medium size only), at 6c. 

At leading art needlework shop; and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and address. The Linen Thread 
Co., Dept. M-7, 200 Hudson St., New York. 





This book gives easily 
followed directions for 
cutwork, crochet, fancy 
Stitches, monograms, 
etc. 





BARBOURS 
finen Thread 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 





The Linen Thread Co., Dept. M-7 
200 Hudson St., New York 


Enclosed is one dime for Barbour Book No. 2. 


NIN «Ge We nae do 8s none ncincadhecen ‘ 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 7 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


v 


This book is for those who wish to hben physi 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. ot in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card wili bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU | 








SUITE D-208 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





“Make Dresses In 
The Newest 
Styles and 
Save Half” 


Learn right at home in spare 
time to make your own clothes 
in the newest, loveliest styles for 
a third or a half of what you 
payin the shops. 

@ Woman’s Institute will 
teach you how to put real style 
into everything you 
make just as it has 
taught more than 
250,000 other women 
and girls. New illus- 
trated method makes 
everything easy. 


FREE! 


Mail the coupon 


























ful Clothes,”” and 
learn how you can 
» have more and pret- 

tler clothes or earn 
$20 to $40 a week. 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE,Dept, 3-X, Scranton, Pa, 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of your booklet, “How to Make Beautiful 

Clothes.” I am most interested in— 

Home Dressmaking OD Millinery 

Professional Dressmaking OD Cooking 
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No. 4245. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress; one-piece yoke. 
Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 8, 
1% yards of 36-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1120 in daisy- 
and rambler-stitch would 
add a dainty touch. 


(oA 
fist * 
‘eae 























4756 


No. 4756. Child’s Dress; 

short kimono sleeves; two- 

piece straight skirt. Sizes 

4 to 10 years. Size 8 re- 

quires 2% yards of 27- 

inch material or 2 yards 
of 32-inch material. 


No. 3962. Child’s Raglan 

Coat; convertible collar. 

Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size § 

requires 154 yards of 54- 

inch material; lining re- 

quires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 5072. Girl’s Coat; 

without underarm seams 

in §4-inch material. Sizes 

4 to 14 years. Size 8, 1% 

yards of 54-inch material ; 

lining, 1% yards of 40- 
inch, 





No. 5068. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress. Short set-in sleeves. 

Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 8 

requires 2 yards of 32- 

inch material; contrasting, 

requires % yard of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 4877. Child’s Coat; 

with shirring at front and 

back. Sizes 6 months to 6 

years. Size 6 requires 1% 

yards of 54-inch material ; 

lining, 1% yards of 36- 
~  4neh. 
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4245 3962 6072 


No. 5074. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with dropped shoul- 

ders and long _ sleeves. 

Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 

10 requires 2 yards of 40- 

inch or 1% yards of 54- 
inch material. 





5046 


4756 56068 5074 5046 


No. 5046. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; pleated skirt front. 
Sices 6 to 14 years. Size 8, 
1% yards of 32-inch plain 
material; skirt front and 
trimming bands, 1 yard of 
32-inch plaid material. 























ev 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU can banish those annoying, 

embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 

The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, SOc and $1. 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


evemen Y Whitens ht 
Freckles | The Skin 


W The Stillman Co., 4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. § 














4 Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- ; 
y ment booklet. 1 
a ¥ 
i) BONN. ant swin dibs uals pease mse nenmatans esi f 
' a 
eRe pad Set Mrs ec ae ; 
' 4 
BMY... 2... ceeesseeseeeeneneeees UN oe wanes : 
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Clear Skin 


Blemishes 


of can have a clear, smooth velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
the tissues, quickly driving away pimples, blotches 
and other blemishes. Stops itching instantly. This 
healing, stain] was! trates the skin and 





h p 
dries up almost immediately. A 35c trial bottle 
is guaranteed to prove the merits of this famous 
lotion—or your money back. All drug stores, 


D.D.D. 
Interior Decorating 


The Healing 
Skin Lotion 










LEARN: AT; HOME 


Practical, Easy. Beautify your home — 
or become high-paid decorator. Prominent New 
York Decorators give personal instruction by mail. 
Free Book describes wonderful opportunities. Write 
today. National of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 210. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Cut out this coupon and send it with name and 
address. You will receive free a sample of the new 
QUEEN MARIE FACETED PANSY JEWEL 
THE LUCKY CLOVER LEAF PATTERN with a 
picture of the chain and directions for making it. 
Ask for directions for PRIZE CURTAIN PULL. 
ALLEN’ S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Earn $3 BY HOUSEWIFE IN SPARE HOURS yy 

Sell made-to-order Personal Christmas Greeting 
to $10 Cards. Big demand — at pete Experi- 
perhour ence unnecessary 



























McCall’s 
Magazine. 
¥” Dayton, Ohio. 
Tell me about your 


plan for making 
money in spare time. 








Name....... ecbsdvedceube ececccccccccsccesce 
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" 4349 


No. 4128. Child’s Rom- 
per; buttoned under leg; 
short kimono _ sleeves. 
Sizes 1 to 4 years. Size 
4, 1% yards of 32-inch 
or 36-inch material; con- 
trasting, % yard of 36- 
inch. 





4571 
No. 5067. Girl’s Slip-On - 


4123 5067 


Dress; with Peter Pan 

collar and short set-in 

sleeves. Sizes 4 to 14 

years. Size 8, 1% yards 

of 32-inch material; con- 

trasting, % yard of 36- 
inch. 


No. 4982. Child’s Rom- 
pers; dropped back ; short 
puffed sleeves. Sizes 6 
months to 2 years. Size 
2 requires 1% yards of 
32-inch material; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 36- 
inch material. 





No. 4571. 
with bloomers and raglan 
sleeves. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 6 requires 2% yards 


Child’s, Dress ; 


of 36-inch material; con- 
trasting requires % yard 
of 32-inch material. 
No. 3529. Child’s Rom- 
per; with dropped back ; 
long set-in sleeves. Sizes 
2 to 6 years. Size 6 re- 
quires 1% yards of 32- 
inch. material or 1% 
yards of 36-inch ‘mate- 
rial, 
No. 4349. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress; with bloomers; 
long set-in sleeves. Sizes 
2 to 8 years. Size 6 re- 
quires 3% yards of 32- 
inch material; contrast- 
ing collar, % yard of 32- 
inch. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 





$1000 Reward 


Model Kitchen Plans 
& Color Schemes 


Boone Cabinets prove the inge- 
nuity of American housewives in 
a splendid way. 

They truly represert the work- 
saving ideas of 369 women. Com- 
pare them at your dealer’s. You 
too will say that they are the most 
capable and beautiful Kitchen Czbi- 
nets you ever saw. 

It seems impessible to improve 
these cabinets. The next logical ser- 
vice, then, is for us to encourage 
still greater kitchen efficiency. To 
help make kitchens as convenient 
and attractive as Boone Cabinets 
are capable and beautiful. 

To stimulate thought and make it worth 
while to submit your ideas, we offer $500, 

, and Four Awards of $50 each, 
for the seven best suggestions. 

Every housewife in America is invited 
to participate in this fascinating develop- 
ment, whether she already owns a Boone 
Cabinet or not. Examine a Boone Cabinet 
and ¢ the Boone Booklet and Instruc- 
tion Work Sheet, explaining require- 
ments, at your 

Allideas must be sent in, or postmark 
not later than December Ist, midnight. 
CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CO. 

The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen 

ts in America 
410 South Street - - +» Lebanon, Indiana 




















e dealer's, and staré in. 































To Hang up Pictures 
and Wall Decorations 


Moore Puzh-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
with any color scheme 
Moore E33%- less Hangers 
Securely hold 




























for generations 
E,S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N, J. 






















































































A PERIOD GRAND 


by IVERS & POND designers is not merely 
a fine piano— it becomes an objet d'art, 
carrying pride of possession to connoisseur 
and musician alike. Witness the Louis 
XV Model shown above. Its graceful 
curves and refined hand-carving reflect 
the greatest epoch of French designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone 
which their sterling integrity of construc- 
tion guards through the years. Built, as 
from the first, in but one quality— the best— 
under the original ownership-management, 
they are used in over 600 institutions and 
75,000 homes. 

Our catalogue, showing latest style ten- 
dencies in Grands, Uprights and Players, 
mailed on request. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the Unit-d States no dealer sells 
em we ship IVERS &. IND pianos direct from 
the factory on approvei. The piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
iberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


























Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me our new cat an luabl 

formation to = 


























Rubbing 


Let La France do 
your rubbing! It 
ert «are (oleetscmre rte 
—snowy-white. 
Blues as it cleans. 
Use it with soap. 

LA FRANCE MFG. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“fh fan 


Get it at your grocer’s 


























entury 


SuHeet Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 











241 West 40th Street 
New York City 











No. 1604 
Model 1 


No. 1603 
Model 1 


(Below) No. 1599. Nov- 
elty Bag worked with 
wools on canvas, 4% 2& 
9% inches. 









The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


Patterns may be bought from ‘all McCall dealers, « or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
New York City, at prices listed on Page i+». 


Autumn Hats Chat CJop She (Msde 
by Olis abeth Kay (Blondel 


No. 1603. To be one’s own milliner 
is the latest feminine trick. See those 
two hats in center of page, their con- 
struction diagrams have no secrets 
hidden from clever fingers. The soft 
brimmed Model 1 takes only % yard 
of 36-inch velvet, and the chic Model 
2 takes \% yard of 72-inch felt. 










No. 1603 
Model 2 


No. 1604 
Model 2 





No. 1604. Two more of the 
smarter felts are easy to 
make too, the snug Model 1 
at top of page, and the piq- 
uant Model 2 at bottom. 
Each takes only %4 yard of 
72-inch felt in any desired 
color, 


No. 1599. The new envelope 
bag with design on canvas is 
simply developed with color- 
ful tapestry wools. The de- 
tail below shows how the 
background is filled in, and 
the flower motifs are effec- 
tive done in needlepoint. 
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Pt } F York headquarters — 
Mississippi River mail to our Wansss ity St 





About Babies 


e os. 
Bed of these books are FREE 
“Our catalog containing everything in infants’ and and 
children? 8 wearing ap’ a sen TY FREE for the asking. 
This a — ins how you may fener ——_ — 
enn our copy oO x 's celebra’ 
book ‘n't the “Gare and Feeding of Infants.” 

— illustrates and describes the most com- 
ole lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 
the most approved lines of Maternit y 
Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressin, nv — % Dainty 
Lingerie, together with = —— ifth e styles 
in dresses, suits, F meaghe ma ot . 9. ea 

e a Ute fis ee on everythin; 
send aoe refunded. Do not t fail to to wens today yior a a 
copy of our handsome catalog. 
Ask for Catalog 228 M. 


NATIONAL BELLASHEss © 


272 West 24th Street 643Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


gst of the Mestesippl River mat this coupon 
ou ad of the 














THOUGHTFUL GIFTS 
' , from POHLSONS 


E908 taste, thoughtful se- 
lection and personal senti- 
ment are characteristic of the 
hundreds of uniquePohlsongift 
creations. Packaged under 
Pohlson’s personal direction. 
Acard wil: bring a 64-page book 
of novel gift suggestions. 


Swinging Bird Shade Pulls 


$337. Harbingers 


of happiness. Beau- 
tifullydecoratedand 
hung in brass 
perches by old blue 
silk cords. Box of 
three pulls. Post- 
paid $1.00 


Make remittances payable to Pohison’s 


Pohlson's 7.26 eoushtlal Gis 


Department 7 Pawtucket, R. 1. 


This Gift Book 
FREE 























MARY ABBOTT’S BOOK OF 
FASHIONS —READY for YOU 
FREE 


- tells you how to own authentic Parisian- 
styled frocks for less than what the fine 
fabrics in them would ordinarily cost you. 
The dresses reach you, cut to your measure, 
with all intricate details completely finished. 
You simply sew up the seams. No dress- 
making experience necessary. Surprise your 
friends by appearing in these frocks. 

Send for FREE beg oo Bite we my | 

@all and Winter Styles —Goday ! 


BERTH ROBERT 


DE AT HOME FROCKS 
1239 Pr mene Dept.M, New York, N.Y. 









for 
only 





int woman with t 
2 masusl values ower “y we will sei ‘i 
Bina “for only foe aA dy de 4 or 
Sean oe. laucolors, of the famous 
“DEXTER Sannin 
The kind Grandma ued te pest ot tat 


oe teil contagion 
og ne oe yards iv all. Think of it! Youret 
thi: pis supply of omens Dexter Darn.ng 

arn e best colors 
(16 Snly a dime. Send today. 


VIRGINIA SNOW STUDIOS, Dept. 216A, ELGIN, ILL. 














..  Chicage 
od, i Darwin Tylies, mailed for 
names of 4 friend a whegrod 
oa me will inelude free offer of 
the “i weary wae Lily. a 


S. W. PIKE, Seedsman 


Earn $50 to$75a Week 


Earn while you leari in spare time, 8 weeks 

easy lessons make you, ¢; expert. Marcel 

nly Waves, Dyes, Le Diet, “At other 
ire, a. 

con Massage, cemal e No 


~ ° 
1548 Belmont 


Oriental 
Dept. 3310 








it. Charies, ! 

















Nan 
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Che Yew Felt Applique CMNotifs 
by Olisabeth May (Dlondel 














A. B. C. Fabrics 
A. B. C. FINE ZEPHYR 


(with ful! name on selvedge of every yard) 


A.B.C. BUTY SATINETTE 
(with full name on selvedge of every yard) 
Write for Your FREE Samples 
and See Them Smile at Tub and Wear 
Produced by the famous A. B. C. 
Method of styling, spinning, select- 
ing and weaving that for years has 
made A. B. C. the standard for 

textile quality. 


MONEY-BACK 
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frequently strain Eyes. 
Use Murine for relief 


When you return from a picture show 
with strained, tired eyes, apply a few 
drops of harmless Murine. Almost in- 
stantly they will feel strong and rested 
... ready for anything! 
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For Material and Making 


If A. B. C. Fine Zephyr 
or A. B. C. Buty Satinette fade 


1601. Felt flower 

stitched on sweater 

provides a colorful 
touch. 





Also use Murine after reading, sew- 
ing or office work to brighten and re- 
fresh youreyes. And after motoring or 
outdoor sports to cleanse and soothe 


Pa 
es 


Both fabrics come in a beautiful 
range of [om designs and all 

















them. A month’s supply costs but 6oc. 3 the wanted plain shades. Just the 
te. right weights for Fall. Specially 
adapted for party, play, house, 





street and afternoon wear. Priced 
attractively as their beautiful tex- 
ture and guaranteed fast colors. 

Write NOW for Free Samples 
Showing latest patterns and shades 
in all A. B.C. Fabrics. You MUST 
give your dealer’s name and say 
whether he sells A. B. C. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
The A.B.C. Method 
is ours. It cannot be 


duplicated. If your 
dealer cannot show 


= {RF 
v 





ANURINE: 
FOR Your 


. YES— 


F Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 

















Vee °2, 9 E. Ohio St., Chi§ago, for book 
checked:(“*Eye Beauty”’L)"*Eye Care”’ 





shh tbat! 






BOE cp atsabcosnosdcupeedeetians scanetaasaekann 
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you the full name A. B.C. Silke 

(as printed on the & Cotton PRINTS 
right) stamped on A. B.C. RaYSUP 
the selvedge of every FINE PERCALE 









yard, it is not a gen- 
uine A. B.C. Fabric. 






A. B. C, 
FINE ZEPHYR 









ARTHUR BEIR @'CO., INC, 


45 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 





A million 
women use. La 


1601. Polo player . s se 5) France every wash- 


FOR YO 







of colored felts. ; } a7 ts day! Saves rubbing 
OULD you like an ¥ - ; a 4 ... saves bluing... 
extra $10 or more by in , ae . ~ : i 
Vv Vv aneasy, pleasant, tn a OS » | Po as r Pee saves half wash-day 
dignified method, now being aS eee eat ; . , as ‘ work. Makes clothes 
used by thousands who are , % a ee ; re 
adding regularly to their in- ‘ : ri % snowy-white. Use» eo? 


comes in this. way—most of 
them women, busy with their 
household affairs just as you 
probably are ? 

They secure this additional 
income every month by tak- 
ing care of new and renewal 
McCall subscriptions in their 
localities. This same opportu- 
nity is now open for you. No 
expense is involved and no 
experierice is required. 


Send This Coupon 


Br a it with soap. ~ ee 
1601. Vivid felts ‘ -* 
° 1 FRA 
denote a favorite 2 
sport. Dress No. : 
4964 above. 
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1601. Felt motifs 


in black and red. y; 




































Fvicve of every imaginable shade, vivid and otherwise, black and white, 








































PSSSSS SOARS SOOSSS EDS have become the accepted thing in the world of fashion and of sports. 
a))? . Chic little felt hats continue to adorn each shapely feminine head, and D 
Dept. 10-T, McCall’s Magazine, now these colorful felts have taken a further step— on frock, on sweater, | é oar f 
McCall St., Dayton, Ohio, on blouse, we see them stitched in gay patchwork effect, proclaiming the Commissions Paid Daily 
wearer’s chosen sport. These felt motifs pieced together from different Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
I am interested in your offer of | colors, come all ready to sew on. They are delightfully simple to use as come $30 weekly in spare time. Full time people can earn 
P y i bout it. decorative accessories, not only for personal wear, but on household articles, 2. 7) 
ee ee eens | pillows, card-table covers, etc. Embroidery design No. 1601 is adapted $ 00 $ 020 
: to 7 different motifs: a polo player, 5 x 6 inches; a golf girl, 9 inches Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Mpa daWean Seis Cinddecsvecehaeaeauseeesens high; a flower, and four pups for card-table cover, two in white with lling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
black symbols, two in black with red symbols. Dress above is No. 4964, eta by Nine cece Hg Z one 
2 usiness Christmas Greeting Cards, in unive: 
FEO LGEY OO RLM oe OM EE NS adapted to 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Somand unone bent teedtaen eadnoeeiiiee. 
, uy fessions) people. For full details and exclusive territory 
: Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from ADDRESS DEPT. 20 
RE A i onudtnnnennenes seuteeetnrese e785 The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 


Troy at 2list St., Chicago 




















Will you ive | 
me ten days 
to prove I can 
make a new 


woman of you 

















ee 










When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I was 
bow-legged. I could neither 
stand nor walk without iron 
braces. No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world, starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is ex- 
actly what has happened. My 
experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be dis- 
couraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion, 

The truth is, tens of thou- 
sands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 
















can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day through the same 
methods as I myself used. 

I invite any woman who is 
interested to write to me. I 
can prove to you in 10 days 
that you can acquire the body 
beautiful; make your com- 
plexion rosy from the inside 
instead of from the outside, 
brighten a muddy, sallow face ; 
stand and walk gracefully ; add 
or remove weight at any part of the body; how to 
be full of health, strength and energy so that you 
can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free from 
the many ailments due to physical inefficiency. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and 
I will send you my new book, ‘““The Body Beau- 
tiful.” It explains my personal methods in every 
detail. Just tear off the coupon now, and mail it, 
before my present supply of free books is ex- 
hausted. Address Annette Kellermann, Suite 810, 
225 West joth Street, New York City. 















Suite $10, 225 W. 39th St, N. Y. C. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely 
free of cost, your new book, “The Body Beauti- 
ful.”” I am particularly interested in [] Reducing 
Weight 1) Body Building. 






PD bitin bd 4 Bde sini oo » Oo. KEE EES £oOk seed os 


CRY ooncecsvces. Creer Te DAs < She... 
Kindly Print Name and Address. 


DOCTORS— NURSES 
recommend it 




















Your doctor — your nurse — 
will tell you that this new soap, 
Castolay, is best for your baby’s 
tender skin, for it has the purity of genuine, 
old-time Castile—and advantages even 
the best Castile never had. 

More finely made—with splendid lather- 
ing and rinsing quality—Castolay has the 
additional merit that it never varies and 
cannot be imitated. 

Get a cake of Castolay today and see 

* for yourself how wonderfully gentle it is 
for a baby’s skin. Twenty cents at any 
drug store. 


Send four cents for trial-size cake of the splendid baby 
soap, Castolay. The Andrew Fergens Co.,4519 Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or 4519 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


High School Course 
In > Years You can Spoicte 
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\ 1606. Baby quilt of pink and 
} white sateen. 


No. 1549. Bags of every sort and description to 

intrigue the individual fancy of the fastidious 

housekeeper and homemaker! Chain-stitch and 

cross-stitch are used to mark the bags, with dainty 

\ embriodery in lazy-daisy-stitch for adornment. 

} The Child’s Duck Laundry bag may be made of 
plain or figured material. 


1549. A delightful 
set of household 
bags. 
Described above. 


























/ 
\No. 1600. The quaint, colorful sampler at right is charming 


for the wall of living-room or guest room. Design on linen. 
Size, 10 x 12 inches. 



















_- 
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| AL New Quilt for (Baby and a Quaint Sampler 
by Olisabeth May (Blondel 


1595. Quilting design, 
10% inches in 





No. 1606. What baby would not 
slumber more happily tucked away 
under this delightful quilt, with its 
amusing animals and gay flowers 
alternating in squares of pink and 
white sateen? Design for simple 
stitches adapted to 7 picture mo- 
tifs with zig-zag outlines, 6 x 6 





1927 





inches, and 8 flower motifs; pillow 
design 6 x 10% inches. 






Nos. 1580 and 1595. Quilted pil- 
lows are all the vogue these days, 
and women delight in making these 
dainty creations of soft colored 
satin, taffeta, or crépe de chine. 
Bird design No. 1580 has the 
ever popular oblong shape; No. 
1595 below is of the small ‘éel- 
bow’’ pillow type. 














(Below) 1580. 
Quilted Pillow Design, 
16 x 20 inches. 























diameter. 





WaRATA WHICH FILLS THE s 


BREAST $44 AMD BETTER FEL 
tat THAN C'ER CXPREST. tat 


1600. Friendship Sampler with design on linen. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140, 
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Di stivickive Ovidierideries for Street Frocks 





Emb. No. 1590 
Dress 4964 





No. 1590. Effective and 

} very individual is this 
monogram motif worked 
in satin-stitch on Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Two-Piece 
Dress No. 4964 (6 sizes, 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust). Monogram motifs 
are a lovely touch, too, 
for dainty lingerie and 
are widely used as a tail- 
ored finish. 


ace ace ahelale 


P on 











Peat Rebs ICit 


4, 








Emb. No. 1605 


Emb. No. 1605 
Dress 5049 


by Olisabeth May (Dlondel 





Silhouette Design 
for Applique or 
Painting. No. 1602 


No. 1602. Silhouettes are very smart 
this year, either in appliqué or paint- 
ing, and it is chic to wear the sym- 
bols of your favorite sport on your 
blouse or scarf. The effect is lovely 
done in two shades of one color, such 
as tan and brown, lavender and pur- 


ple, or black and white. 


gre 


t 


re 


Emb. No. 1607 
Dress 5060 


Emb. No. 1607 
Dress 5050 





30 Samples 


Free 


See Their Beauty 
Test Their Fast Colors 


Quality~<Rensonably Priced 


e@me 

Peter Pan—the fabrics 
made entirely of 
combed yarns—woven 
20 to 30 threads finer 
per square inch—are 
made in original, au- 
thoritative patterns of 
such beauty, incolorsof such 
purity and richness, and in 
such a variety of weaves, 
that you owe it to yourseif 
to see these free samples. 


GENUINE 


ieter awit 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Guaranteed Fast Color Wash Fabrics 
Prints, plains, voiles and woven checks—every 
one bearing on the selvage the words ““Guaran- 
teed Fast Color Peter Pan’’—every one covered 


with this 
GUARANTEE 
“We will replace any garment made 
of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
This is a season for cotton prints. Paris enthusi- 
astically sponsors the vogue. At small expense 
you can fill your wardrobe with a variety of 








DODOADADI“AL“’ 

















Emb. No. 1607 


No. 1607. Chain-stitch and 
satin-stitch are combined to 
develop stunning Japanese mo- 
tifs for dress trimmings. At the 
left an unusual peacock design 
is illustrated on Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Slip-on Dress No. 5060 
(8 sizes, 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
46 bust). Another motif above 
on Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress 
No. 5050 (6 sizes, 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust). 


No. 1605. The essence of Pari- 
sian chic is given to Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Dress N-o. 5049 (in 
6 sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust), by the touches of 
dainty embroidery in the French 
manner. (See figure and de- 
tail at left). The simplicity of 
the design and the stitches lend 
additional charm. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 140. 








Peter Pan dresses. Be sure to send for the Free 
Samples today. Then—reliable dealers every- 
where sell Peter Pan. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 
42-F White Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 





eF Please send me ‘‘ The Peter Pan Sampler ’’ of 30 , 
7 samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name. 
Street Address or P. O. Box. 
City and State. ) 











Dealer’s Name 





Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics’. y 


How do 
you ever 
get the 
time for 
all this 
hand , 
embroidery 


Her personal and 
household things 
allmarked beautifully 
with her embroidered in- 
itial No wonder her 
friends marvel! 
Yet, the secret is easily explained. She 
simply buys Venetian Maid Monograms 
and sews them on her linens, table cloths, 
napkins, sheets, pillow cases, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. 
Saves hours and hours of work—gives the 
effect of old-fashioned hand embroidery. 


Four sizes priced at 6c, 12c, 20c and 35c 














each, at your Department Store Art 
Needlework or Lace Department. 


Venetian’ Maid 
MONOGRAMS 
Ready to Sew on 
GBA. Bo fl] Vene TIAN MONOGRAM Corp. 
> Reed Dept.**B’’, 268 Fourth Ave., NewYork,N.Y. 
ase Gentlemen: My initial is Print 
Ss 


= I enclose 10c in stamps. Initial 


Please send me a sample 
of Venetian Maid Monogram. 


ere 





Vie afr 

yseO 1S Sant Prepaid 30¢ cK Y page 
PAYSONS INDELIBLE INK CO, == 

37HENSHAW AVE - NORTHAMPTON-MASS. 





SAY “BAYER AS 


Headache 
Pain 


Colds 
Toothache 


PIRIN”’— Gonuine 


Prescribed by physicians and proved safe by millions for 


Neuralgia 
Neuritis 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 





Accept only “Bayer” package 
eC which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” 


boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is ) the t trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 











Womanly Beauty — 
: Charm 


Wherever you on | 
whatever you wear, | 
to be really attrac- | 
tive you must have | 
askin free from dis- 
figuring hair. 

For 20 years | 
Del-a-tone Cream | 
or Powder has been 
preferred by most 
fastidious womenas 
the quickest and 
best method of re- 
moving hair. 

Del-a-toneCream 
is the only pure, 
white, fragrant de- 
pilatory cream that 
completely remcves 
hair in 3 minutes. | 
ry oe = ray id 

: tubes ready for in- 

Skin Without Hair cont use on arms, 
under arms, legs, back of neck or face. Leaves 
skin soft, white and smooth. Try it! 


Removes Hair 


DEL-A-TONE 


CREAM or POWDER 


Sold by Drug and Dept. Stores or sent prepaid in U.S. | 
in plain wrapper for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied 
For generous sample send 10c to Miss Mildred Hadley, 

THE DELATONE COMPANY 
Dept. 410, 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Be a Tes Room Expert 
ty 











Tea room managers, assistant managers, host- | 
esses, table directors, buyers, etc., needed every- 
where. Weteach you entire business in your spare 
time. 

rt, Deane th to ops 0 er a well-paid executive posi- 
ng ror nd ae urs ioe eT NOR Now 
al 10! uu 
fesclpating ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.”” 
Lewis vm ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AL-5066 Washington, D. C. | 


You can quickly qualify as a tea room ex- 


| Get rid of them now! 





FLIES! 


w 


Flyosan always kills! 


Send for our free booklet, r 
“A Few Polite Words About 
BUGS,” illustrated with Har- 
rison Cady’s fascinating Bug- 
ville pictures. It tells how to 
keep insect pests from getting 
a start in your house. 


Buy may mr 
from your druggi 


ttemmans 


200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

















Shut-Ins 


Oineevere 


Make $50 to $80 a Month 
In Spare Time at Home 
40,000 others, many confined to " 
wheel chairs, etc., are making big money 

—$80 a month and UP—by hand-colori 
Wetec: cards at home. No talent needed, 
teach you 0,20 cards. — of fine 
cai 






M pete Marilla, Be 






card means 6c to 12c t. attle e, Wa ae 
3 ee 
Get FREE Book er $1 Box years ago 1 be- 
Make big money right up to Christmas. a shut-in. 
FREE booklet gives instructions and shows To help meet ex: 
172 1927 Chri lesigns. To save time es, 1 decided 
enclose $1 fo inner’s Box with cards. color grecting 
c brush and sample col cai . My 6 
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He’d been tried too high—too high. I had 
to sign his certificate a few weeks later. 
No. He won’t get better.” 

We commented according to our na- 
tures, and then McKnight said:— “But— 
if so—why did Wollin disappear?” 

“That comes next on the Agenda, Wor- 
shipful Sir. When Will and I went to call 
on him he’d come home again. I hardly 
recognized him. But he was immensely 
relieved to see us. So was the old lady. 
And, while we were talking over the 
prints he said, quite suddenly :— ‘J don’t 
blame you. I’d have believed it against 
myself on the evidence!’ That broke the 
ice with a brick. He told us that he’d al- 
most stepped on Ellen’s body that night 
—dead and stiffening. Then I’d come 
round the corner and hailed him, and that 
panicked him. He jumped on his byke 
and fied, forgetting the trowel. When 
Will and I first called on him, with our 
fairy-tales about West Wickham, he had 
a strong idea he was under observation, 
and Will’s mixing up the cards clinched it. 
So he disappeared. He went down into 
his own cellar, he said, and waited there, 
with his revolver ready to blow his brains 
out when the warrant came. What a 
month! Think of it! A cellar and a candle, 
a file of gardening papers and a loaded 
revolver for company. Then I asked why. 
He said no jury on earth would have 
believed his explanation of his move- 
ments. I asked him, then, what in the 
world he really was doing that had to be 
covered up by suicide. He said he was 
planting things. I asked if he meant stolen 
goods. After the trouble we’d given him, 
Will and I wouldn’t have peached on him, 
would we?” 

“No,” said the civil and law-abiding 
Lemming. 

“Tt wasn’t stolen goods,’ Wollin said to 
me. ‘If you must have it, I was planting 
out plants from my garden.’ What did 
you say to him then, Will?” 

re: asked him what the plants were, of 
course,” said Lemming, and turned to Mc- 
Knight. “They were daffodils and a sort 
of red honey-suckle and a special loose- 
strife—a hybrid.” McKnight nodded judi- 
cially while Lemming talked incomprehen- 
sible horticulture for a minute or two. 

“Gardening isn’t my line,” Keede broke 
in, “but Will’s questions acted on Master 
Wollin like a charm. He dropped his sui- 
cide talk and began on gardening. After 
that it was Will’s operation. I hadn’t a 
look in for ten minutes. Then I said:— 
‘What’s there to make a fuss about in all 
this?? Then, he turned away from Will 
and spoke to me, carneying again—like 
patients do. He began with his medical 
record—one shrapnel peppering; and one 
gassing, with gangrene. And he’d been 
doped for pain and pinched nerves till the 
wonder was he’d ever got straight again. 
He told us that the only thing that had 
helped him through the war, was his love 
of gardening. He’d been mad keen on it 
all his life—and, even in the worst of the 
Somme, he used to get comfort out of 
plants and botany, and that sort of stuff. 
At his last hospital—when he had the 
gangrene—he’d been particularly doped, 
and he fancied that that was where his 
mind had gone. He told me that he was 
insane, and had been for more than a 
year. I asked him not to start on his 


theories till he’d finished with his symp- 
toms. You patients are all the same. 
He said there were Gotha raids round his 
hospital which used to upset the wards. 
And there was a V. A. D.— she must have 
been something of a woman, too—who 
used to read to him and tell him stories 
to keep him quiet. He liked em because, 
as far as he remembered, they were all 
about gardening. But, when he grew bet- 
ter, he began to hear Voices—little whis- 
pers at first, growing louder and end- 
ing in regular uproars, ordering him to 
do certain things. He used to lie there 
shaking with horror, because he funked 
going mad. He wanted to live and be 
happy again, in his garden. When he was 
discharged, he said, he left the hospital 
with a whole Army Corps shouting into 
his ears, and the sum and substance of 
their orders was that he must go out and 
plant bulbs and things at large, up and 
down the countryside. Naturally he suffered 
a bit but, after a while, he went back to his 
house at Mitcham and obeyed orders, be- 
cause, he said, as long as he was carrying 
’em out the Voices stopped. He was work- 
ing round Channet’s Ash, that night, and 
he’d come out of the meadow and down 
the school-children’s path, right on to 
Ellen’s body, which upset him. 

“He insisted on us staying to supper, so’s 
he could tell his symptoms properly. And 
so, he went on and on about his Voices, and 
I cross-examined. He said they used to be- 
gin with noises in his head like rotten wal- 
nuts being smashed. The Voices were 
sometimes like his V. A. D.’s, but louder, 
and they were all mixed up with horrible 
dope-dreams. For instance, he said, there 
was a smiling dog that ran after him 
and licked his face, and the dog had 
something to do with being able to read 
books, and that gave him the notion, as 
he lay abed in the hospital, that he had 
water on the brain, and that that ’ud pre- 
vent him from root-gatherin’ an’ obeying 
his orders.” 

“He used the words ‘root-gathering’. 
It’s an unusual. combination—nowadays,” 
said Lemming suddenly. “That made me 
first take notice, Sandy.” 

Keede held up his hand. “No, you don’t, 
Will. I'll tell this tale much better than 
you. Well, then Will cut in and asked 
Wollin if he could remember exactly what 
sort of stuff his V. A. D. had read to him 
during the raids. He couldn’t: except that 
it was all about gardening, and it made 
him feel as if he was in Paradise. Yes, 
Sandy, he used the word ‘Paradise’. Then 
Will asked him if he could give us the 
precise wording of his orders to plant 
things. He couldn’t do that either. Then 
Will said, like a barrister:— ‘I put it to 
you, Sir, that the Voices ordered you to 
plant things by the wayside for such as 
have no gardens.’ And Will went over it 
slowly twice. ‘Merciful heaven!’ said Wol- 
lin. ‘That’s the ipsissima verba. ‘Good,’ 
said Will. ‘Now for your dog. What was 
his color?’ ‘Dunno,’ said Wollin. ‘It was 
yellow,’ says Will. ‘A big yellow wolf- 
terrier.’ Wollin thought a it and agreed. 
‘When he ran after you,’ says Will, ‘did 
you ever hear anyone trying to call him 
off, in a very loud voice?’ ‘Sometimes,’ 
said Wollin. ‘Better still,’ says Will. ‘Now 
I put it to you that that yellow bull-terrier 
came into a library [Turn to page 141] 
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with a Scotch gardener who said it was a 
great privilege to be able to consult bo- 
tanical books.’ Wollin thought a bit, and 
then he said that those were some of the 
exact words that were mixed up with his 
Voices and his trouble about not being 
able to read.” 

Here Sandy McKnight smiled and 
nodded across to Lemming, who nodded 
back as mysteriously as a Freemason or a 
gardener. 

“All this time,” Keede continued, “Will 
looked more important than ever, and he 
said to Wollin:—‘Now [I'll tell you the 
story, Mr. Wollin, that your V. A. D., or 
whoever it was, read or told you.’ And 
Will began to spin him a long nursery 
yarn about some children who planted 
flowers out in a meadow that wasn’t 
theirs so that such as had no gardens 
might enjoy ’em; and one of the chil- 
dren called himself an honest root- 
gatherer, and one of ’em had something 
like water on the brain; and there was an 
old squire who owned a smiling yellow 
bull-terrier that was fond of the children. 
And he kept his walnuts till they were 
rotten, and then he smashed ’em all. You 
ought to have heard Will! He can talk— 
even when there isn’t money in it.” 

“Mary’s Meadow!” Sandy’s hand came 
down on the table. 

“Quiet!” said Burges, enthralled. “Go 
on, Robin.” 

“And Wollin checked it all, with the 
sweat drying on him—remember, Will? 
—and he put in his own reminiscences— 
one about a lilac sunbonnet, I remember.” 

“Not lilac—marigold. One string of it 
was canary-color and one was white,” 
McKnight corrected. 

“May be. And there was a nightingale 
singing to the Man in the Moon, and an 
old Herbal—not Gerard’s or I’d have 
known it— Paradise something. Wollin 
contributed that sort of stuff all the time, 
with ten years knocked off his shoulders 
and a voice like a Town Crier. Yes, Sandy, 
the story was called Mary’s Meadow. It 
all came back to him—via Will.” 

“And that helped?” I asked. 

“Well,” Keede said slowly. “A. G. P. 
can’t much believe in the remission of sins, 
can he? But if that’s possible I know how 
a redeemed soul looks. The old lady had 
pretended to get supper, but she stopped 
when Will began his yarn and listened all 
through. Then Wollin put up his hand as 
though he were hearing his Voices. Then 
he brushed ’em away and dropped his 
head on the table and wept. And then 
she kissed him—and me. Did she kiss you, 
Will?” 

“She certainly did not,” said the scan- 
dalised Lemming. 

“You missed something. She has a se- 
ductive old cheek, still. And Wollin 
wouldn’t let us go—hung on to us like a 
child. So after supper we went over the 
affair in detail, till all hours. The pain 
and the dope had made that nursery 
story stick in one corner of his mind, till 
it took charge—it does sometimes—but 
all mixed up with bombings and night- 
mares. As soon as he got the explanation, 
it evaporated like ether and didn’t leave 
a trace. I sent him to bed full of his own 
beer, and growing a shade dictatorial.” 

“What did he do afterwards?” asked 
Burges. 

“Bought a side-car to his byke, to hold 
more vegetables—he’ll be had up for 
poaching or trespassing some day—and he 
cuts about the Home Counties planting his 
stuff as happy as—Oh my Soul! What 
wouldn’t I give to be even one fraction 
as happy as he is! But, mind you, he’d 
have committed suicide on the nod if 
Will and I had had him arrested. We 
aren’t exactly first-class Sherlocks.” 

McKnight was. grumbling to himself. 
“Julianna Horratia Ewing,” said he. “The 
best, the kindest, the sweetest, the most 
innocent tale ever the soul of a woman 
gied birth to. I may sell tapioca for a 
living in the suburbs, but I know that. 
An’ as for those prints o’ mine—” he 
turned to me— “they were not gardeners. 
They were the Four Great British Bota- 
nists, an’—an’ I beg your pardon.” 

He pulled the draw-chains of all the 
nine burners round the Altar of the 
Lesser Lights before we had time to put 
it to the Vote. 

[Copyright by Rudyard Kipling, 1927] 
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ANOTHER BARBARA—ANN STORY 
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ILLusTRATED BY Erick Berry 


i i ek a 


ARBARA-ANN sat curled 
B up in a big arm chair 
reading a book she had 
received last Christmas. Some- 
how the words seemed to slip 
around in her brain instead of 
attaching themselves to anything. 
It was as though they were all 
covered with slippery, slidy but- 
ter. Strange how everything 
seemed like food or cooking today. 
Hadn’t the morning been fun 
though! Mother had promised to stay in bed all day. She said 
she wasn’t hungry and didn’t need much of anything till 
night. Wouldn’t it be fun when Daddy came home at noon to 
surprise him again! Down slid the book to the floor. Bar- 
bara-Ann started for the kitchen. 

“But there is no need to injure that lovely book,” she 
heard at her side. 

Flumpity-flump went Barbara-Ann’s happy heart. She 
looked all around, and then her eyes fell on the doorknob. 
Sure enough, the fairy cook was seated on the glass knob, 
her kindly face screwed up into a knot of displeasure, for 
fairies love books. 

“It’s eleven o’clock, I believe,” said the fairy cook, looking 
at the tiniest wrist-watch you can imagine, “and we really 
should be in the kitchen getting luncheon ready.” 

“Oh, goody,” cried the child. “Will you help me again?” 

“No,” said the fairy, “I’m only going to show you how to 
help yourself.” And the next thing Barbara-Ann knew, she 
had flown to the top of the ice-box. 

“Let’s see,” she began, “you’ve eggs, and a jar of salad 
dressing and a head of lettuce. M-m-m. Very good.” 

Then she flew over to the cupboard, her ,red gingham 
wings whirring her through the air. 

“T spy a can of soup, a loaf of bread and a bag of apples. 
Excellent! We’ve everything we possibly could want.” 





“While you were reading in your book,” 
The fairy said, “I planned a meal 

That won’t be very hard to cook 
And yet will temptingly appeal. 


Tomato soup we'll have, to start, 
A salad made of hard-boiled eggs; 
Baked apples for the nice sweet part, 
And tea. Move fast those little legs. 


Because the time is growing short, 

Our soup we'll borrow from the can— 
For even good cooks will resort 

Sometimes to tinned things when they plan. 


Then next the apples we will bake. 
They take the longest time, you see. 

Six big ones from the bag you take, 
And wash and core them carefully. 


My goodness, child, what’s that you say? 
You don’t know what I mean by core? 

Just scrape the middle out this way, 
Leave nothing where seeds were before. 


Place all your apples in a pan. 
Into each hole some raisins drop. 
With cinnamon you make them tan, 
And fill with sugar to the top. 


By Erick Berry anp Marjorie WorTHINGTON 
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“There is no need to injure that lovely book,” 


Like islands in a shallow lake. 
A little water makes them look. 
Close up the oven, then forsake 
Them while the other things you cook. 


The eggs must boil ten minutes now. 
The lettuce you must wash and dry. 

Then set the table, you know how— 
Oh, dear me, how the minutes fly! 


Oh, oh, what is this thing I see! 
Can that be soap you’re trying to 
Wash lettuce with? Why deary me, 
Cold water, really, will quite do. 


Just get the black things off, then drain 
Your lettuce on a clean dish towel. 
Soap’s good for children, but ’tis plain 

On lettuce it would run a-foul. 


The eggs are done. Remove their shells. 
Now slice them with a good sharp knife. 
Nyum, nyum. How good the oven smells! 


’Twould please our good king and his wite. 


They’re very fond of odors fine, 

Queen Mab and old King Light-o-day. - 
We could invite them here to dine 

If they were not so far away. 








Then she flew over to the cupboard, her red 
gingham wings whirring through the air 
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cick Derry 


said the fairy 


The lettuce now put on the plates; 
The eggs lay daintly around. 

A jar of salad dressing waits 
Up in the cupboard to be found. 


If you will mix a little cream 

In with the dressing ’twould be well. 
It makes the salad dressing seem 

Less like the kind the store-men sell.” 


Barbara-Ann had been busily running around, followin 
the directions of the Red-Gingham Fairy, until she felt a 
though she were flying. Now the soup was ready, the eg 
salad fixed and the apples in the oven, so she stopped ty 
think about how surprised Daddy would be, and how pleased 
Mother would be, and how excited she was herself. But het 
little instructor had something else for her to do, and, refus 
ing to let her rest, with an impish smile she gave more con:- 
mands. Barbara- Ann found herself _— about faster thas 
ever to obey them all. 


“Since that is done, go slice the bread. 
I’m glad to see that it is brown, 

Made of whole wheat, that’s good, instead 
Of white, for that would make me frown. 


You’ve put the kettle on for tea, 
And now its boiling. Off it goes. 
The leaves you measure carefully— 
A teaspoon to a cup’s the dose. 


You say the word ‘dose’ makes you think 
Of medicine, why, that is right— 

I’m so ashamed that I could sink 
Into the floor and out of sight. 


I really thought tea medicine, 
And now you speak of it as food. 
We'll take the leaves and put them in— 
The name won’t matter, if it’s good. 


First put the tea-leaves in the pot, 

Pour boiling water on them, child. 
Now set it where the stove is hot 

And let it steep. I’m glad you smiled. 


I know the apples are now done, 
Just when we want them. That is nice. 
And look! Here shines the noon-day sun 
And we’ve made luncheon in a thrice.” 


“Toot-toot,” went the big factory whistle at the oth 
end of town, and just as tle last dish was ready “Clickety 
Click” went Daddy’s key in the lock of the big front do0 

The Red-Gingham Fairy immediately prepared to i 
away, but Barbara-Ann cried, “Oh, wait, dear Red-Gingh 
Fairy. Daddy’s coming now. I know he will want to mé 
you and thank you for this lunch.” 

But Barbara-Ann’s tiny little friend answered, “No, 1 
child, you have cooked it and it is your Surprise for y? 
father. All of his thanks should go to you.’ 

And then before Barbara-Ann could open her mouth ! 
object or to say “thank you” there was a whir, and the lit 
fairy cook was gone. 

So Barbara-Ann ran to greet her father, hoping that 
Red-Gingham Fairy would come back soon so that she c0 
say a very real thank-you to her. 
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ervous -- miserable . - I had 

to give up 

all outdoor 
sports” _ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Riding, swimming, tennis—I was forced to give up each 
of my beloved sports. And my dancing, too... 

“The doctor’s words sounded hopeless! ‘Auto-intoxica- 
tion’ had become chronic! I feared I would be afflicted 
my whole life long. 

“I led a miserable existence. Something had to be 
done. I tried medicines. To no avail. I was still terribly 
weak—was oppressed by an overwhelming desire to 
sleep continuously. 

“Then one day my mother handed me several cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, saying, ‘You have tried every- 
thing else.’ It was with a mere flickering ray of hope _. 
that I began eating it—three cakes a day. 

“Today I can snap my fingers at the word ‘chronic.’ 
For in 5 months my auto-intoxication had disappeared. 
I’ve never felt better in my life. I’m riding again, and 
fit for any strenuous sport. And I am thinking of start- 
ing my dancing again, too.” 








Mrs. Cyril E. Allen 


_ the body is depressed by intestinal 
poisons, when vitality is low, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast gets surely at the source of the trouble. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food as fresh and whole- 
some as any vegetable from the garden. It cleanses 




















asove, Mrs. Cyrit E. Auten of Philadelphia 
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pee long, and I overworked. Soon my system was acts intestinal putrefaction, strengthens the in- 

padipe Pras oe: eo ora de : a autor testinal muscles. With elimination regular, com- 
: rom constipation. My digestion, too, was geile Fe 

ster thal impaired. One day someone recommended plete, the assimilation of food becomes normal, the 


that I try Yeast... I did try it. Today, after 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly for two 
months, I find myself, to be brief, ‘enjoying 
the best of health.’” 


Leo S, KitteEn, St. Paul, Minn. 


blood is purified—the tone of the whole system is 
raised. Indigestion, skin disorders yield to the 
action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Start today on this easy, natural road to health. You 











a can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any grocer. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep in any cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on 
Yeast in the diet. Health Research Dept. F-45, The 

: Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 






This modern, natural way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it plain, or dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians say it is best to eat one 
cake with a glass of hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Train 
yourself to regular daily habits.) Dangerous 
cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 
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disorder since. And I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast daily to keep ‘fit.’”’ 


my work lendidly.” i 
y work goes splendidly Leicuton M, Rep, Detroit, Mich. 


Ipa ExizasetuH Howarp, Denver, Colo, 
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because I live in an age when we 

women dare to say what we think 
about angles of life once taboo. Too long 
has repression ruled us and influenced the 
mentality of our unborn children. My need 
is a “Mother and Daughter” page. May we 
have it?—Sara. 


Die: WINONA WILCOX: I rejoice 


As part of this timely hunch, let us 
talk over a statement of Sara’s which does 
not accord with modern science but which 
is held to be true by many intelligent 
women : 

“Too long has repression ruled us and 
influenced the mentality of our unborn 
children.” 

Now heredity doesn’t act that way. If 
our children grow up repressed and sub- 
servient, it is because they imitate us or 
are so trained by ys and not because our 
suppressions have had a prenatal influence upon their men- 
tality. Acquired characteristics are not inherited. Deafness 
which is caused by disease or accident (that is acquired) 
cannot be handed on. A soldier who has lost a leg does not 
produce one-legged offspring. 

Many old wives’ tales about heredity are all wrong. Fright 
due to the sight of a wounded creature never yet caused a 
birthmark but thousands of women believe this can happen. 
It is the part of informed women to uproot such fallacies 
whenever found. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Mothers talk freely of death, then 
why not of birth? Mine is the kindest of mothers but she 
shirked her duty of instructing me about sex. When I left 
home to work I had the idea, like most girls, that the world 
is a rose garden filled with color and perfume. How was I to 
know that under its beauty runs a chill black river of sin? 

I escaped destruction, I scarcely know how, but no thanks 
to my mother. I am bitter. Please print at least part of this 
letter. Maybe it will wake up a few mothers.—H. G. 


Had the mother been able to give her daughter a scientific 
presentation of truth, the girl would not now be bitter. Truth 
sets us free, even from grief over disillusionment. 

In talking over the relationship of mother and daughter, 
we can begin with no more important item than this: If 
parents wish to do their just part to preserve harmony in 
the home, it is necessary for them to keep pace with the time. 
The least domestic friction is found in families in which 
parents actually “know what they are talking about” ac- 
cording to modern texts, and who say in plain language what} 
must be said, and who do not insist that children behave ac- 
cording to ancient folklore and hearsay. 

An individual’s education often ends with school-days. 
Adults become so engrossed in daily routine that ‘they fail 
to note how knowledge increases and progresses. Much sex 
information which mothers. give daughters has been handed 
down by word of mouth for generations and lately has been 
proved half-true or untrue. 

Many a good mother who has acquired wisdom from ex- 
perience is unable to talk to her daughter in a scientific 
vocabulary. Often an educated girl and her mother do not 
speak the same language about sex while uneducated persons 
frequently possess only a gross vocabulary which belongs to 
the middle ages. No wonder mother and girl cannot talk 
over the most important events in any woman’s life. But this 
is matter to fill a book. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am engaged. Mother never fails 
to take my beloved’s letters from the postman. She reads 
them before I do. I beg her not to do so but she says it is 



























Winona WILcox 


Y 
XR WINONA WILCOX RX 


Today the relation between parents and children occasions 
general discussion. Thoughtful people are asking: ‘‘How 
powerful have parents the right to be in their childrens’ 
lives?”? & & ® Many letters come to this department 
telling of situations between mothers and daughters that 
are far from harmonious. So, mothers and daughters of 
McCall Street, let’s talkitover! ® & ® Ifanimmediate 
personal discussion by mail is preferred, send a stamped 
addressed envelope. Address: Winona Wilcox, McCall’s 


Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


her duty to see what my future husband writes me. In fact, 
she wants to dictate my replies. And I am twenty-threel 
What can I do?—Francie. 


So complicated, so deceptive are some of our mental pro- 
cesses that a mother may be a veritable tyrant and still 
maintain a good opinion of herself. The childish curiosity 
of some mothers to which daughters rightly , object but 
which the mother always justifies in herself arises in her 
early anxiety for the welfare of her young and it may persist 
long after the child is adult. 

The mother above described may not have enough inter- 
ests to fill her time; or her inquisitiveness about her daugh- 
ter’s love affair may afford her keen emotional stimulation. 
But no explanation justifies her conduct to any except herself. 
Doubtless she should be told that the man who indites the 
letters has a few rights; if she will not respect them, she 
might be reminded of the federal law concerning robbery 
of the mail. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am engaged to my third cousin. 
My mother has hysteria, she is sure our children will be 
imbeciles. Does the fact of kinship insure deformed and 
moronic offspring?—Edna. 


Not if the family’s physical and mental endowments are 
normal or, better than normal. Second and even first cousins 
should not be kept from marrying, according to some 
eugenists, unless deformities, insanity or other handicaps “run 
in the blood.” If the strain is bad, cousin-marriages may pro- 
duce sadly limited children; if good, a genius may be born. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Mother insists that teaching shall 
be my life work. Since childhood I have had an aversion to 
it. When I argue, mother says, “If anything happens to me, 
you can do as you please!” 

Then it will be too late for me to change my profession. 
What am I to do?—Polly. 


Shape your future to suit yourself. You can’t succeed in 
a profession which fails to interest you, a fact which the 
mother may have intelligence enough to comprehend. 

When a woman’s love life is over, she not infrequently 
develops a terrific will-to-power. Then woe befalls those 
children who still are under her thumb. 





LET’S TALK IT OVER! 








Dear Winona Wilcox. We were poor 
people and we children were put to work 
as soon as the law allowed. There were five 
of us and between us we bought a lot ani 
built a house for our mother. She took ou 
wages until we were of age, at whick tom 
the boys left home. We girls were not 
allowed to marry because mother wanted 
our earnings. We have furnished the house 
beautifully but now everything is hers to 
do with as she pleases and not one of us 
has any rights or gets a minute’s peace 
under the roof with her. So what’s to he 
done ?—Gerta. 


Imitate your brother—leave home—ani 
use and save your wages for yourselves. 


Thrice happy those who keep the doors 
closed—is writ large in the philosophy of 
many a college man of the day. But it 

rarely is found in the creed of the female of the species who 
forever counts the assets of the married state without reck- 
oning the liabilities. 

If the spinster will analyze the history of almost any 
married friend, she will perceive that if such friend is an 
average good woman who does her duty as a right-minded 
female should, she has been exploited by the sexual instinct; 
it alone has produced the conditions which have caused most 
misery. Too many children to properly educate; the un- 
faithful husband; worry prolonged to the third generation; 
all of them due to the creative urge. 

These are facts any spinster can observe and count but 
usually she doesn’t because, like all other women, she is in- 
terested only in the romantic phases of marriage. 

I have kown many happy spinsters who started out after 
school or college to make careers for themselves, just as men 
do. And they are about the most contented lot of women to 
be found anywhere. You come across them in every Women’s 
City Club anc Business Women’s Club in the land; there’ 
at least one of them on every large teaching staff. They be- 
come judges, scientists and go to state’s legislatures; they 
make fortunes in business; and this they accomplish because 
their attention is not concentrated upon romance. They are 
not masculine women who scorn love. They are emancipated 
women; and of genuine happiness, they have their portion. 

Thousands of women must go through life unmarried and 
childless; and thousands of wives wish they were spinsters. 

My maid, a beautiful Czecho-slovakian, spent her marrying 
years barefooted in the fields, while the men were in the 
World War. She is a genuine feminist. Nothing can persuade 
her to live in another person’s house. She has her own apatt- 
ment to which she returns at night. 

“And when I open the door of my own little home and 
look around me, I am so glad!” says she. “So glad, I see no 
husband to boss me!” 

I have a deep admiration for my maid. My own idea is 
that women who fail to find their mates, or. finding them 
wish they hadn’t, are not necessarily*doomed to live miserable 
lives—unless they think they are. 

The endocrine system drives women to demand love as 4 
right and to refuse other satisfactions but I believe that if 
women understood their makeup better and would separate 
the cold science of love from fairy lore, the idealism of 
poetry, art, literature and the movies, many would lead 
fairly happy lives. 

“Even from our birth we build our prisons.” But what 
sense is there in working so hard at this business of making 
a penitentiary of love and then sentencing ourselves for life? 

Probably many persons are going to disagree violently with 
all that I have written. I hope they will do their share of 
talking it over. Also that defenders, if any, will say their say. 
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When we say to a woman whose standards 
of cleanliness are high, “‘If you will soak your 
clothes for 20 minutes or half an hour in 
Chispo suds, you won't have to rub them on 
a washboard,” she is likely to be skeptical. 
She says, ‘‘I don’t see how soaking can take 
the place of rubbing if clothes are to be clean.’’ 


**But,”’ we ask her, “‘if your own test should 
prove that Chipso soaking actually does get 
your clothes really clean, without harm to 
colors, wouldn't you use the Chipso method?” 
Then she says, ‘“Yes, of course I would.” 


Chipso tests itself before your eyes 


So many millions of women have seen the 
proof of this test that the Chipso way has 
literally swept the country. 


Here is what you do: Instead of chipping 
or shaving and melting soap, then mixing it 
with the wash-water and beating up a suds, 
you pour a cup of these fine white Chipso 

















flakes into your tub, turn on the hot water, 
and you have suds instantly! 


Add cold water to make the suds luke- 
warm, put in your clothes, squeeze the suds 
into them, then Jeave them—for 20 minutes, 
half an hour, or longer if you like—while you 
straighten up the house or wash the dishes 
(see below for an easier, quicker way to wash 
dishes, too). 


The dirt is now loosened. Squeeze Chipso 
suds through your clothes a few times, rub the 
badly soiled places like collar-bands and cuff- 
edges between your hands, and rinse. That’s 
all the work there is to a Chipso washing! 


Saves % time in dishwashing 


Now, we promised you a suggestion for sav- 
ing time and labor in dishwashing. 


















QUICK SUDS 
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Why millions have changed from rubbing to soaking 


Dishwashing with Chipso suds saves time 
and work—and it gets dishes clean—spar- 
klingly, glitteringly clean! ‘ 


Put a tablespoon of Chipso flakes in the 
dishpan, run hot water over them for instant 
suds, cool to hand-temperature, and watch 
those rich suds clear off every trace of grease 
and food in the twinkling of an eye. By 
actual test, Chipso saves one-third of the 
usual dishwashing time! And its help costs 
so little! 

The big 25c. package holds enough sheer 
Chipso flakes to wash your dishes for a month 
or give you six easier washdays. 


FREE— Saving Golden Hours. *‘How to take 
out 15 common stains . . . save clothes by 
soaking . . . lighten washday labor.’’ Prob- 
lems like these, together with newest laundry 
methods, are discussed in a free booklet— 
Saving Golden Hours. Send a post card to Dept. 
CM-10, Procter& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chipso—hot water 
—instant suds 
Dishes ¥%3 less time 





The most amazing success in the history of household soap 
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A lovely, smooth, rose-leaf complexion—what girl of twenty does not believe supremely in its importance! 


say it's 


THOUSANDS of girls— 

Girls dark and fair, long-haired and bobbed— 
from north, east, south, west— 

In endless bright variety—they pour through 
our colleges and universities. 

They are at an age when life seems a wonderful 
adventure, and admiration, the approval of others, 
more desirable than they ever will seem again. 

Latin verbs, yes; but what girl of twenty does 
not believe supremely in the importance of a 
lovely, smooth, rose-leaf complexion? 


“Absolutely satisfying,” they say 
Of 927 girls at Smith and Bryn Mawr who an- 


swered our questions, over half—520—said they 
were using Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their skin. 


Of 804 girls at Barnard and Wellesley,415 found 


7 


Woodbury’s “the only soap for their skin.” 

At the four great universities of Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, Woodbury’s was 
from 3 to 5 times as popular as any other toilet 
soap. Over 3000 girls praised its beneficial effect. 


And in Canada, too—at her leading colleges, 

Toronto and McGill, two-thirds of the girls reply- 
ing to us found Woodbury’s Facial Soap “won- 
derful,” “absolutely satisfying.” 
A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula 
not only calls for the purest and finest ingredients; 
it also demands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 


In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s you 


will notice this extreme fineness. 


“marvelous”. . . “wonderful for the skin” 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks 
Around each cake is wrapped the booklet of famous skin 
treatments for overcoming common skin troubles. 

Get a cake today and begin your treatment tonight! 
Within a week or ten days-you will notice the improvement 
it is beginning to make in your complexion—the new clear 
ness, radiance, softness it is giving your skin, 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 1519 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me ihe new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and 
Powder, the treatment booklet, «<A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ and 
instructions for the mew complete Woodbury “Facial.” 

If. you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1519 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name. 
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